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of clamant do-some thing-nbout-it- 
nesa 1 lie Nigerian war then experi- 
enced u third change in its classill- 
cation, becoming the forum for what 
the editorial stall of Ihc Informed 
and influcnli.il weekly West Africa 
were to describe as the “ passionate 
Whites ”, Meanwhile, of course, the 
impassioned Blacks were fighting 
their battle* with machine-guns and 
Saracens as well as with outbursts of 
truth and half-truths and damned 
lies over their viutperatil radio net- 
works ant| from the Inuiicliing-pnd 
of a highly skilled , Cedeva-b^Hed 
public relations organization. With 
the cessation of hostilities, the war 
underwent >ct another metamorpho- 
sis. Today, the " war of secession " 
has. significantly, yielded as a refer- 
ential to the “ war of unification ”, 
uml “ Ihe Riufran war '* Ithe word 
. itself is officially banned in postwar 
. Niger j.u has! given way to ,k the war 
ofNigerian unity 'V , 

This , periodization engendered ;its 
own several sub-species of Jitcraturu 
on the war. ■ Once the conflict tv i 
furevil itself on ihc attention of thu^ 
DLthide Nigeria, its prop:ig:inda value 
u:^ quickly exploited. Thus the fir it 
phase of war literature consisted nf 
urgenlly committed ad votaries, all 
presenting the c;i=e for Hktfr.>. M: iiy 
' were published in France. TIsl e 
books were backed up by a number 
of ^ tracts in English, no L-v» i-mutioii- 
ally purl piten more rational ly argUL-J 
than their larger cfn inter part,;. The 
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next phase, coinciding with the rest 
of '* Ihc duration " and its immediate 
aftermath. produced such a flood of 
newspaper commentary', articles and 
editorials from all over the world 
that — as a glance at Zdenek 
f ervenku’s extensive yet still incom- 
plete bibliographical record reveals— 
its very volume must cause even Ihc 
stoutest-hearted of bibliographers to 
blanch. 

Subjective advocates 
and objective scholars 

With the ending of the war, its 
historiography is now beginning to 
fill out and take shape. The literature 
of the engulfs, pro-B infra and 
Federal-inclined alike, lost its 
rationale at the moment the last shot 
was fired at Uli airport. It had only 
rarely been of a quality higher than 
that of pungent ephemera. Public 
relations exercises like Sir Rex 
Niven's War of Nigerian Unify, 

! Robert Coll is 's low-keyed Niger in in 
Conflict, Nwankwo and ifejika's The 
Making of a Nation, the Waugh and 
Crunje essays in lliafra ; Britain's 
Shame, and the polemics of Jean 
Ifilhler and lilies Chomtf enjoyed but 
the brief character and limited life 
of a moth. So sudden was Biafru's 
final collapse that many a partisan 
manuscript must have been caught, 
as it were, with its punts down in 
the press. Of the wartime literature 
—that is to say, books published 
while the fighting was still in pro- 
gress-only Raph Uwucche's Reflec- 
tions on the Nigerian Civil War, 
since revised, and Alain Renard's 
Bia fra : naissance Wane nation? 
seem likely to be remembered and 
worth rereading. In a slightly dif- 
ferent category, because it was pub- 
lished long after tbc war had started 
yet took the story up to only the eve 
.of the fightjpg, Is Nigerian Politics 
aiuf Military' Rule : Prehide to Civil 
War, edited by S. K. Pnntec-Brick. 
Many, of Its ^pntrih'qilons still rank 
■Rmobg the best analyses’ of Nigeria 
on its primrose path. Otherwise, it 
' is fair to say that the object jve scho- 
lars took over where the subjective 
advocates left off. 

■ Nor have they been slow lo mnke' 
■their impirlarit contributions to the 
historiography of the Nigerian Civil 
War.. First in 197 J came A. H.. M. 
K irk-Grcene‘s Crisis and, Conflict in 

■ Nigeria, a “ Documentary Source- 
book described In the 7X5:(October 
.,15.1971) as “-ihc sUrtirig-poiiR for 
, nuV further research Of major 

importance were two sociological 
.studies of .the Nigerian' officer corps 
also published in 1971, N ; I. Miners'* 

■ The Nigerian Army, I9S6-J96S, and 
j Robin L\iek ham’s The Nigerian, Mili- 
tary.. The latter promises > to *ne 4 
permanent contribution to the socior 

/logy of the military .in Africa. Such 
works, of likely lasting scholar ship, 
have built on and advanced the clas- 
sical studies of the prewar political 
iprocess in Nigeria , by writers’- like 
.J. S.; .Coleman, R. Sklnr, J. MacKin- 
tosh, B. J. Dudley.and G, S. Whitaker. 
. Bul-history. politics, and sociology 
haVe not been the only disciplines tb 
Vfcgrpa place in the pxpaddfrig historlo- 
igmphy or the Nig«r fen Civil War. 

1 .-Dliring lhe dctual war years : Ifterp 
,’ii.ww a small hul rich output of vibrant 

‘■'riiv'iTw 'nf St - 


Soyinka's sequence “ October 1966 ", 
John Pepper Clark's Casualties, and 
Chris Okigbo's Path of Thunder : 
Poems Prophesying War were all 
poignant testimony to this. Reveal- 
ing. too, are the vernacular poems 
sponsored by the Haussi press .in the 
old wartime North (unfortunately a 
closed book in this country to those 
the wrong side of (he learned doors 
of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies) and the chauvinistic xeno- 
phobia found in such outbursts as 
Samson A mail's f bos mid their Fellow 
Nigerians. And, sis was recently 
pointed out in a middle-page article 
in the TLS iMarch 3), Ihc postwar 
shift from poetry to novels, short 
stories and drama (Soyinka's Mad- 
men and Specialists is the outcome 
of his wartime detention by the Fed- 
eral Government) has, in Chinua 
Ac he be 's Girls at War. Nwankwo 
and Tfcjikn's The Insider, and Ali 
Mnzrui's brilliant and typically pro- 
vocative The Trial of Christopher 
Okigbo, added n new and important 
dimension to (he historiography of 
the Nigerian Civil War. While S. O. 
Mezu's Behind the Rising Sun has 
rightly been reviewed as fiction, it is 
so dearly k roman il clef, and gives 
.such si 11 unequalled insight into the 
detailed operation of Diafra's lifeline 
in the shady chicanery of Paris and 
Lisbon, that it deserves dose reading 
by historians and political scientists 
ns much as by those who purchase 
It as simply the novel it purports 
to be. 

Eyewitness accounts 
and inside stories 

Now wc have five more books on 
the Nigerian Civil War. Each has 
its own contribution to make. John 
de St Jorre writes as a journalist, 
one who saw more of tho frontline 
fighting at first hand than did most 
correspondents, and on both sides 
too. John Oyinbo is an expatriate 
who lived in Nigeria through the war 
as well as through the First Republic, 
probably a civil servant rather than 
a don (the evidence is carefully 
blurred, but it is an unusual academic 
who would hide such a well-informed 
piece of writing Under the bushel of 
pseudonynlity). Zdenek Cervenkn 
is a professor at the Scandinavian 
Institute of African Studies, in 
Uppsala. j Hjs- contribution is essen- 
UaUy‘a ; Ireww racer’s /tool. 

1 ■ Forturi ately, and Kt last . the bo oka 
under review aro not all by expatriate 
writers. Wc have a collection of 
. essays,. 1 advertised as “ nn . African 
analysis . of the -Blafran conflict”, 
whjcly rejects the surface in favour of 
the ddep structure of the phenomenon 
that was briefly .fcjafrn. And though 
we still do Loot Have Nnamdi Azlk- 
Jwe’s apologia pro vita if da, now in' its 
third year o£ announcement: and an- 
ticipated As one of Gi& most revealing 
glosses on the story of- Nigeria In tur- 
moil, -we do have In- N.-U. Akpan's 
, The. SfruBfilfr fqfr Secession h contri- 
bution front, one ; 6f the leading dtn- 
hnatls persobae' (III Wft with not. much 
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, throughput the xyiir, he is in it uqiqiM 
position to •• j-.qcot'd U "none ,of tile 
other authors reviewed here- codld 
possibly dp.; Mr Akpan’s. book fs the 
first example of 4 work written riot 
"by* hn-obaerv^r, ho tyeyer shrewd#!- 
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sym pathetic, but by a full-time partici- 
pant. (Ojukwu's two volumes. Biafra : 
Selected Speeches and Random 
Thoughts, and Gowon's Faith in 
Unity cannot qualify for this recog- 
nition, for by their very nature as 
public speeches they must remain 
partisan effusions rather than parti- 
cipant analyses: and Count von 
Rosen's memoirs. Sam jag ser del, 
arc, for all his active involvement, 
those of a non-African actor.) 

In The Nigerian Civil War wc 
have the most readable account to 
date. It is also an inside story, of a 
third kind : for while Mr Oyinbo 
was an observer mostly in the 
North, and Mr Akpan was a 
participant in the East, Mr St 
Jorre was that mrti avis, one who 
saw a lot of both sides in action 
and could write fairly of both. He 
sees himself ns flitting in and out, ns 
n working journalist; and, like so 
many in the same position, he was 
"drawn deeper and deeper into Ilia 
human and political complexities, 
tragedies and heroics presented by a 
nutton at war with itself ” Though 
much of the text closely and cun- 
xcicntiously follows what may now 
be looked on as the received version 
of the war - at least until the open- 
ing to third-party researchers of 
archives now understandably closed 
“Mr St Jorre dues include a liuth- 
ber of *■ new " details. His most sen- 
Kutionul revelation comes in his chan- 
ter - The Hired Guns ". 

Here indeed he breaks fresh ground 
by trying to explain the seemingly 
inexplicable conundrum of the whole 
war: why the Federal forces so sig- 
nally failed to carry out a commando- 
type raid and put out of uciion the 
makeshift airstrip at Uli, used right 
up to the end (it was from here that 
Mr Akpan flew out with Ojukwu only 
hours before Biufru's capitulation). 
According to Mr St Jorre, this was all 
part of mercenary collusion, the gol- 
den rule of (he mercenary brother- 
hood thut dog does not eal dog: 

Uli presented the mercenaries with the 
double-edged dilemma. If they knocked 
u out, the war would quickly come to 
an end and they would all be out of a 
most lucrative job; and then, to close 
the airport and keep it closed, they 
would have had to shoot down a num- ' 
ber of relief and arms planes, thus kill- 
ing their mercenary comrades on the 
other side. 

The result was a sort of mutual non- 
.interference pact. Uli stayed open, 
iclief and arms came iq, and the war 
was prolonged— perhaps by as much 
.sis. a year; 

Stylistically, the outcome of nor- 
'Tptwe, analysis and personal rtminis- 
.cence. .playing leapfrog with each 
?T 1 er \ fr^ueat recourse to; the 
''historical .present and . reconstructed 
dialogue, is unusual but' by no means 
unsuccessful. Here and there the 

■ search for the graphic strikes one as 
ovefdone. It would, for itfstithce. be 

■a pity if. in a book of. such clear- 
merits, the scholarly squeamish de- 
clined td read beyond: ihc openirifl 

■ pages. With their style a cross be- 
tween Readers Digest and Thtie Mag- 

and their tacy dialogue : 

JfofW that old shVky iuy 
with the pebble glasses? *1 : ■ T - 

‘ < ** on everyone's 
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It is only after the prologue that Mr 
St Jorre gets down to ihc real quality 
of his story— and of his style. 

To his liftccu chapters of admirable 
narrative, Mr St Jorre has added 
maps, an index, a truly excellent set 
of photographs, a fact sheet, ami a 
list of the cast. These are divided into 
their Nigerian and Riafran sides. The 
reader who lias read his Akpan will 
begin to understand why General 
Madicbo docs not feature in this list, 
even though he was the Biafr.in Chief 
of Staff; but would Wide Soviuka, 
after his months of detention by the 
Federal Government, really want to 
see himself placed on that side rat her 
than on both - or neither? 

Mr St Jorre prefers to view his 
hook simply as (he story of the civil 
war, neither pure history nor pure 
journalism, " an attempt to cut 
through the choking fog of myth ami 
propaganda that obscured the con- 
flict, and to clarify the causes and 
course of the war while highlighting 
its rights and wrongs ", This is per- 
haps too modest un assessment of a 
bonk that has so much in it for the 
specialist as well as the geucial 
reader. After The Nigerian Civil 
War it will have lo be a very good 
hook indeed lo justify the publication 
of another general account n! the 
war. If Mr St Jorre has pre-empted 
the field, he is 11 most deserving 
wlnncr-takcs-all. 

Black skin, 

White mask 

It Is more than the faintly 
unsettling challenge of a pen-name--- 
oyinbo. as tbe West Africanist will 
recognize. Is the Yoruba for " while 
man ’’—that makes Nigeria : Crisis 
and Beyond an elusive book. Inevit- 
ably, any cognoscente of Nigerian 
political studies will spend (or is it 
waste?) lime on seeking to pierce 
the armour of the author's identity. 
What clues there may be are visible 
onlv to the initiated, But a similar 
problem of identification, the same 
difficulty over classification, obtains 
after a rending of the text. It is much 
more than merely a question of. who 
Mr Oyinbo really is: it is also the 
matter of how practicable are the 
lessons that he is seeking to draw for 1 
the " Beyond " of his title, and id the 
acceptability of the sort of advice 
given by a dominie to his feckless 
but favourite pupil—” getting on top 
and staying there ", as Mr Oyinbo 
concludes. 

There Is, of course, no doubt of ’ 
the percepliveness of Mr OyinboV 
'analysis of Nigerian politics as they . 
Were fought ( 4 hq word is . not too 
callous a substitute for the more con- 
ventional " played ", given the graph 
?*\ho First Republic's brinkronn-; 
fW' *t'ii a point of nice debate 
Whether the coup would have ever 
Utkcn place had Major Nzcogwu had . 
more civilian friends as.close m Mr' 
Oyinbo clearly was. .The chapter 
Conspiracy of Optimism " is the’ 
best encapsulation of the pre-coup 
situation yet available; while the' 
pages on the social revolution in ihc 
fbesid ^ Mr. OyinhuV: 
principal locus of expertise) his emt- 
tinqing accuracy of assessment m 
matters presenUs wc!J as pa si. Here. 

IS HQ filfthu.mnkf * _* . * r*t • 


"So Bv^rvfhltio !" WIe o presents Well us nasi litre 

n • '-V._ kno^ledjjig svitb ail enviable 


xengcance. Mr Oyinha's s 
knowledge of Nigeria, eipecii 
Sardaunu's North, and hu« 
for the people stand out q 
page. He is less cnnmounM 
leadership, and can write 
those of whom he ^ 

It is Mr Oyinbo's soluiinl 
than his narrative or hiii 
that recall, somewhat mg 
ihc built -in unsatisfacloiiesi 
course to a pseudonym, b 
real (he ju-stilicalion. 
Chance ", the fifth rind fluid 
of this short book, it t 
critical of the present as «Ri 
past. The very title echooi 
hut just headmaster ui ii 
leadership, the prefect clus.Hi 
his sad anger Is directed ft 
at complicity in high placed 
first coup: he writes oil 4 
effectiveness of the Aik* ii 
(ration in rehabilitating 
Central Stale, seeing ilslwjj 
ivory-tower intellectual mt 
sage lor the ordinary ma« 
regime as " two years list*’ 
much might have been ** 
political interests been mw 
10 administrative cfficlwi'; 
lie reckons that out •» * 
Suite Governors only m* 
Miil-Wcst would stand # t» 
winning an honestly condw 
lur election. As lor the cniJJ 
mLsioncrs (next ycuri pt® 
it were), they receive a W 
mg-down for being “ ^ 
with tiicfr portfolio 
representation of the Inte««| 
community to which 
ethnic allegiance". 
expatriate, 

wards", as P»d L Sc ? tt it h i 
latest novel on the 
Raj in India, coufd wy^l 
about the leadership « 3 
country. And how many 
tw ke seriously the J JJ 

nepotism should be wj® | 

constitution by rewaf , 
party supporters (J 
potential dissenters) wM ^ 
pension but no VfL* 
opinion one holds of ^ 

ssgsas^i, 

on which he bases 
Beyond is llfSj 
and closely il ? forn 'f? 

10 iho continuing 

Nigeria .goes from htfe 1 

GJS KiSrfS 

sor of Government ■ y 
sity ofibadan and u r 

dard book .on -W ■T j 
Nigerian 
has written' H 

lion, marred only by 

number of mW-j, 
total , of bqdks aied; 

to collect all # 

ial bn # 

placard and leaflet ^ 

newspapers aod { 

1 94ft the Library ^ , 

History, its 

175,000 items , on riril 
lions. The 
obviously addpd * I" . 
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Presentation of the war’s 
* As Professor Cer- 
Stai, it started as a simple 
a short bibliography. 
Sf ihc mass of material soon 
^ped this intention, the origin 
Sect remains In evidence. 
1 at its structure gives an idea 
Mcswrch-and-referencc nnturc 
t publication. The history of 
js covered in 168 pages, 
S by no fewer than forty-tivc 
, of footnotes, ncurly nil cita- 
Tbere follow twenty-two 
bJh«. consisting of the repriv 
a of relected primary docu- 
gao, such as speeches and 
aste, and two long “secret 
B relating to what were just 
l tbe first and the last events of 
four years of crisis. (Something 
fjone wrong here, for what are 
pj jo the contents separately as 
^fv-ted Documents " and " Appen- 
f turn out to be the same thing. J 
book concludes with seventy 
1 of bibliography, arranged 
rsome twenty-five subject heads, 
sptet of secondary source mater- 
Professor Cervenkn has the edge 
foil volumes by his inclusion 

K er and magazine articles 
n languages other than 
ah. He makes the poinL that 
African press outside Nigeria 
kcmidercbly less about the war 
fa European and American 
a did. 

ough the story of the war fol- 
die by now fuirly conventional 
reasonably established path, and 
loi the documents have been 
Rfad in Kirk-Greene and 
tf-firick. it is hard to think of 
inure researcher on the Nigerian 
Rtf starling his immense tusk 
gratefully consulting Prnfes- 
C«vtnka\ bibliographic tour de 

*tj*: Dilmina of Nationhood 
olleclion of ten essays in the 
[fMnul formal of symposia. 
I OLpaku contributes a firsl 
chapter— and is conceived 
1 limits of an exclusively 
« imlysis of the Bin fra n unit- 
'to gathering together by Mr 
jjofwtai he rntes as "some of 
m Atrican minds " i* uuforui- 
fJjMcompunlcd by the usual 
^ notes to introduce to 
n» many unknown names; 
the conspicuous absence 
more generally aclcnow- 
best Afri- 
r ^~ for instance Mnzrui, 

1 m * ' kwejfciniimii. 
wrihe cheap sneers at ,he non- 
Afncamst W jih which the 
^ are. unlikely to commend 

Sf iif 5 Jtc S ily 10 lhc vvidcr 

of scholarship. But then Mr 


Okpaku may lay no claim to scholar- 
ship. He is a man of cnviubly many 
parts—" ail established playwright, 
critic, author, editor, engineer and 
publisher ", we are told — with degrees 
in engineering science and an incipi- 
ent doctorate in theatre history. For- 
tunately, there are better things be- 
yond Chapter One. for some of his 
contributors serve him more loyally 
than might have been (he case within 
such an inauspicious framework. 
Moyihi Amoda’s overview of 
Nigeria's political history is a line 
piece of compression ; Peter Ekch is 
right to emphasize the low political 
salience of religion in Nigeria's poli- 
tical issues ; and Jimoh Luwul's Marx- 
ian-bound essay on class in Nigeria, 
though it begs the question that more 
and more scholars are inclined lo 
leave open, makes interesting reading. 

Nigeria : Dilemma of Nationhood 
is something of a dilemma itself, very' 
much a lucky dip. with more dis- 
appointments than prizes. While 
everyone will applaud the rationale of 
the book, that " what is very import- 
ant what has not been given to 
the public is a thorough and highly 
informed analysis of not so much the 
events but the deep undercurrents that 
led to the situation that made the Bia- 
fran affair inevitable ", few could 
satisfactorily maintain that this objec- 
tive is here anywhere near attained. 

View from the 
Cubinet Room 

Mr Akpan's personal memoir of 
the Nigerian Civil War is a coura- 
geous and important hook, lie is no 
stranger to scholarship: author ot the 
little landmark of Fpitnph to Indirect 
Rule and ol the Wooden Ciimg, he is 
today pro-chancellor of the council 
of the University of Nigeria at 
Nsukku. He is even less of a stranger 
to the Hia Tran side of the war : Chief 
Secretary to the Military Govern- 
ment, Head of the Civil .Service, and 
Secretary to Ojukuu's Cabinet, he 
held riiC'V positions till the end ot 
the war. Indeed. Mr Akpan was one 
of the half-dozen top men selected 
Ivy Ojukwu to accompany, him on his 
eleventh-hour flight out of be- 
leaguered lliafra to asylum hi the 
Iv ury ('oast (whose pro- Dial ran Presi- 
dent is here rcvcaiiugly depicted in 
new coloursl. l ew participants call 
have been more closely involved with 
the running of Diafra's wartime gov- 
ernment than Ojukwu \ chief civil 
administrator. In llicsc circumstances 
Mr Akpan's documented dissocia- 
tion from responsibility for Ojukwu's 
actions must leave the intelligent 
reader with one question : how could 


the hyper-suspicious Ojukwu permit 
such an unambiguously Doubting 
Thomas over secession as Mr Akpan 
to continue as his chief executive? 
There can be only one answer. Under- 
standably, in the atmosphere Mr 
Akpan describes, he could not then 
have expressed his opinion as force- 
fully as he cun, and has. now. 

But this is neither ail apologia 
nor a polemic. Mr Akpan keeps to 
his intention of not wishing to impli- 
cate, luii'l or embitter. It is a per- 
sonal, uncmbroidcrcd. and im- 
pressively authentic account by 
Biafra’s most important bureaucrat. 
If some pages read like a novel, they 
nrc no more fictitiious than many of 
the bizarre events of the war itself. 
And although this is a personal 
account, the central figure is not Mr 
Akpnn but Colonel Ojukwu, ” the 
principal and nerve character in the 
Biafrnn drama". Here we have for 
the first lime, among the two dozen 
books on the war, nn intimate and 
authoritative portrait of the Mili- 
tary Governor and how he "gov- 
erned " Biafra. Maybe the word is 
too formul, for what emerges is a 
frightening picture of cliques, favour- 
ites, directorates, graft, suspicion, 
arrests and total confusion in so far 
as the art of administration was 
concerned. Mr Akpan misses no 
opportunity lo underline the weakness 
of Ojukwu's character, exemplified 
in his unstable judgment over choice 
of advisers and associates. This he 
identifies as the finally fatal fluw in 
Ojukwu's leadership. It is this sus- 
tained perspective on Biafni's 
leadership that makes The Struggle 
for Secession in some ways (he most 
important book on the Nigerian 
Civil War yet to have appeared. 

Of that war, Mr Akpan con- 
skiers lliiil. while secession was no 
more than an alternative, armed 
conflict was inevitable. " livery Iho 
person itched for a fight with the 
Kansas because of the events of 
1966 he declares, recalling how he 
was mobbed by Ibo women 
and children for calling for Chris- 
tian charily In a sermon preached 
til Nsukku. lie adds that he was 
lucky lo have letl the pulpit alive. 
Mr Akpan has disappointingly little 
lo add 10 our meagre knowledge of 
July, 1966, and Ills inxidor's story 
really begins alter Clow on came to 
power in Lagos the following month. 

ft is precisely here that, without 
committing the offence of castigat- 
ing un author for not having written 
the book that a reviewer would liko 
lo see, a puckered frown is inescap- 
able. Mr Akpan, administrative 
linchpin that he was. tells us extra- 
ordinarily little about vvliat only he 
cun tell us: exactly how the Biufran 
administrative machine kept ticking 
over in an improvised country. This 
criticism is not to deny llto many 


excellent insights into Bialra at war : 
that he docs give us. 

His account also brings confirma- 
tion of many incidents of the war, 
too many to itemize here, that hither- 
to lacked the documentary evidence 
now produced by this authentic 
narrative. Mr Akpan himself tells us 
that lie has written as one closely 
associated with the side that lost the 
war " because it is I who can best tell 
this aspect of the story ". While fully 
agreeing with this, and while being 
grateful fur (lie inside information 
that he has given us, especially on 
(lie erratic Biufran leadership, one 
cannot but feel that it is cully an aspect 
and not the full story that Mr Akpan. 
has decided lo give us. Granted this 
limitation, (he book stands as a not- 
able contribution to the history of (lie 
Nigerian Civil War, its importance 
enhanced by its status as a so fnr rare 
participant record. 

Conspiracy of 
silence, or boredom ? 

Yet for all its richness, increased 
by these five books in their various 
ways, the historiography of the 
Nigerian Civil War cannot be said to 
be complete. Among the several 
dozen publications— books, pam- 
phlets, articles, poems, cphcnierldes 
—in half-a-dozen languages that fill 
one's Riafran bookshelf, one promi- 
nent lacuna remains. Where arc the 
analytical contributions from the 
Nigerians themselves? British 
journalists. American and Scandi- 
navian activists. French sympathizers, 
dons from London. Oxford. Uppsala, 
and as far apart as Harvard and 
Hongkong -all are there; and more 
are promised. But where are the 
hooks which, almost by definition, 
must be anticipated as potentially the 
most important contributions of them 
all ? True, we now have Mr Akpan ; 
Azikiwc is long promised, In two 
mighty volumes. Hut. fiction ami 
poetry and drama apart, that Is H. 
It may be that, with the deliberate 
reformulation of the " war of 
Hiufrun secession " as the " war of 
Nigerian unification ", Nigerian 
scholars see a greater national value 
In silence. It may he that Nigeria ns 
nrc (no bored hy tbc past, too con- 
cerned with the count less thorny 
problems that the back-lo-burruck* 
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search team sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government ? What of the 
rumoured military history of 
the campaign, for which good 
sources exist in field diaries 
and the plenitude of divisional 
*' house " journals ? What of the 
archives carefully collected from 
Biafra after January. 1970? The 
present reviewer has seen the mem- 
oirs of a senior Biufran officer, the 
diary of a soldier deserter, and the 
impressions of 0 leading civilian 
operator, besides a mass of private 
wartime letters from both sides. Such 
nil experience cannot be unique. 
F.vcn if Mr St Jorrc's book precludes 
the need lor further general histories, 
there remains an overriding case tor 
specialist studies. The whole counter- 
coup of July, 1966, is unexplained 
in detail ; lhc many and manifold 
international initial Ives, including the 
role of tlio relief agencies, have 
not been analysed ; there la no 
study of the military strategy; and, 
to judge from the theses in prepara- 
tion. the role of the publicity media 
and the pressure groups has much to 
offer. In till of this, and much more, 
the fundamental weakness of the civil 
war historiography remains the non- 
contribution of those whose war . it 
was. There is one dimension that 
they alone can give to the literature. . 

There is, of course, yet time. Oivcn 
the analogy of the American Civil 
War. with which Nigerian spokesmen 
were so fond of drawing parallels 
during the fighting (General Go won 
reputedly kept a copy of Carl Sand- 
burg's life of Lincoln on his desk 
in Dodan Barracks), the Nigerian 
Civil War may be re fought, in retro- 
spect and on paper, till the end of (lie 
century. By then, judgment will have 
been passed on the greatest challenge 
of (he whale affair, the Federal Gov- 
ernment's handling ol‘ the years of 
national reconstruction and reintegra- 
tion. Will the present Lincolnian 
sentiment of no victors, no vanqui- 
shed, have prevailed 7 Will it have to 
be said of Gowon, ns It was of Lin- 
coln. that, while he was above cor- 
. ruption, the untie claim cuuld nut 
, he made of his administration 7 Hy 
; I 9 KH will ihc Riafran war have justi- 
fied in reclassification as the war of 
Nigerian unification, or must things 



arc too bored ny tuc past, too con- im .re fall apart ? In the total 

corned with the countless thorny fi^niriography of the Niger inn Civil 
problems that the b:icK-lo-!>arriicks w j ( | 4 , these topics and In con- 
process is heir to so that they have |rihl ’ fnm Nigerian participants 
neilhei the ini. filiation nor the lino. ;|(U j an:i |y s |s themselves rather than 


to set Ihc record straight. 

Such altitudes could do more harm 
than good; for- has not Santayana 
warned us that those who do not 
learn from history may be condem- 
ned to relive it ? It is, of course, quite 
unacceptable that there are no manu- 
scripts, no records, no projects from 
reconstruction-bent Nigeria. What 
has happened to the professorial ro- 


le further rewriting of the ground 
now well covered (In lhc absence of 
access lo fresh materials) Hurt poli- 
tical and social historians muit look 
forward in scholarly expectation. 
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Democratic Humanism and American 
Literature 

Harold Kaplan 

This book illuitralcs the effective interplay between 
democratic assumptions and literary peifommnce in the 
works of America's 19th-century classic writers— Emer- 
son, ’Ihorcau, Hawthorne, Melville. Cooper, Poe, 
Whitman. Mark Twain and Henry James. Harold Rap- 
Inn suggests ihut there is a strong motivational similarity 
linking die works of these scmina) author>— a commit-? 
merit to die democratic Ideal. ■ \ 

£5.-ll) 

A Navigator's Universe 

The " Ubro de cMmographia " ot 1538 

Pedro de Medina . „ . „ , - 

Translated end with an Introduction by Ursula Lamb 

Tile Ubro da cesniographla, published here for the ftr»t 
time, is the work of Pedro de Medina, a leading eosmo- 
grapher of Ifoh owUury Spain. Seen through hi< eyes, the 
slate of contemporary knowledge of the earthy and the 
universe emerges in fascinating detail. Medinas manu- 
script, written in a clear gothic hand, is reproduced m 
facsimile. 

£8.35 

TheUrukCountryeide 

The Natural Selling ot Urban Societies 

Robert MoC.Adama and Hanad* Nlwn 

The author* of this book are concerned wilh the condi- 
tions accompanying the first appearance of urban life, of 
which the city of U.ruk— one of the largest in ancient 
Southern Mesopotamia— is the prime example. Us! rig 
data from archaeological surveys and from studies of 
hydrology and ecology, they analyse the changing pat- 
' tern* of rural settlement and irrigation agriculture that 
produced arid sustained (he city. 

£7.9U September ■ 


The Progress of Soclely In Europe 

A Historical Outline trom Iho Subversion ol Iho Roman 
Empire to the Beginning ot the Sixteenth Canlury 

William Robertson 

Edited and with an Introduction by Felix Gilbert 

The Progress of Society hi Europe. Robertson's mort 
fa m chi', work, was written as the first section o| nit 
History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V- More 
than an introduction, it wps designed nf a complete sur- 
vey of tho obritomporary political situation, showing the 
process by which a civilized and enlightened world. had 
evolved from raw and primitive beginnings. 

£4.05 

The Portuguese Language 

J. Mafioso Camara, Jr. 

Translated by Anthony J . Haro 
: A distillation of u lifetime's wholnrly activity hy Brazil's 
foremost linguist. The Portuguese Lem gauge Is the first 
complete accoum of the Portuguese language to appear 
in English. It Ls, furthermore,' (be only thoroughly 
structural treatment available in any language, arid thus 
fill* an important gap in the technical literature of 

• lingui’dics. ' • ' 

■ 

Estrogen Target Tissues and Neoplasia 

, Edited by Thomas U Dao ' 

1 In June 1970, pncqlogisLS gathered at Roswell Pdrk 

• Memorial Institute In Buffalo; Now York, tp present 
thejr most recent finding^ cm. the piido^rme aspects of 
human untf experimental mammary cancer. This volume, 
a compilation, of workshop papers, introductory remarks, 
di'icussions and summaries, ptesf'nts the proceed. ngs of 
the conference. 

£I0.f5 
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Expanding the limits of the known 


mpressions of Rumni 


Strangers in town 


MIROSLAV IHILUB : 

All hough 

Translated by Ian and JarmiJa Milner 
77pp. Cape. 90p (paperback, .«jp). 
VLADIMIR UOLAN: 

Selected Poems 

Trim slated by Ian and Jar mi I;l Milner 
127pp. Penguin. Paperback. 30p, 


Superficially, these two Czech poets 
would seem to have much in com- 
mon : they both write in free verse, 
thejr poems tend to progress from a 
concrete image to an abstract message 
of two or three lines, and their stylo 
Is terse to the point of slarkncss. 
shunning the colourful adjective. 

Miroslav Holub is the younger and 
perhaps the belter-known of the two, 
haying achieved a decree of popu- 
larity in Britain by an earlier selection 
published by Penguin Books as well 
as by his participation in poetry read- 
ings here in 1968 and I9f»9. Although, 
which is compiled from selections 
from four original Czech volumes, 
though mostly undated, suggests h 
development towards greater com- 
plexity of thought and imagery, whilo 

f icrsevcring in the quest for a parlicu- 
ar kind of transcendence. 

For Holub. a research scientist by 
profession, this has little to do with 
the mysteries of the spirit: in his 
view, the " romantic human is not 
human, but a retreat from the 
human " and " a cosmonaut is more 
‘free than a sage in the state of levita- 
tion ” Clearly, he docs not abhor 
the modern technological world, hut 
contemplates it rather as n stage mi 
the road to perfection and to ilia 
creation of a higher form of order, 
to be achieved bv a conscious evolu- 
tionary effort. 

Poetry evidently is to him a part 
or the struggle against the us yet un- ; 


known: “a pnent is against empti- 
ness ", lie writes, and “ emptiness 
. begins where the limits of man end ". 
Expanding these limits is the purpo.su 
ot poet and mart. 

.Similar _ insight* into Hnlub's 
humanist ideology are provided by 
.short essays in prose excerpted from 
a volume whose title has been 
adopted for the whole collection. It 
may be asked, however, whether such 
refined thoughts of a scientific mind, 
transcribed into verse, can still he 
called poetry. The word " Although " 
seems to be the answer, implying the 
presence of an element of marginal 
doubt, of puzzles unexplained in spite 
ol t he const am search, which only 
the immediacy nf poetry. “ one ol l lie 

first things of man ", can resolve. 

The cerebral quality of Holub's 
poems, the conciseness and fine struc- 
ture of his figurative language, re- 
quire considerable intellectual effort 
on the pari of the reader, but the re- 
wards are high and one should not he 
put off by the scientific jargon which 
crops up occasionally in expressions 
like "endothermic filth", “unenec- 
Phahc stool-pigeon ’’ or “ pre- and 
reiropharyng.il ganglia They may 
actually enhance the precision Holub 
is aiming at. though they do not ex- 
actly correspond with his wish, de- 


clared elsewhere, that he would like 
people “ to read poems as naturally 
as they read the papers, or go to a 
football game ", 

While Holub strives to instil order 
in the primeval chaos ami (u prevent 
emptiness from filling the space 
which should belong to humanity, 
presenting a transcendental view 
based ultimately on philosophical 
materialism of a sublime nature, 
Vladimir Holan's mind works along 
metaphysical lines. Some aspects 
of hi.s poetry may even run contrary 
to Holub’s tenets, especially the some- 
times impenetrable baroque rhetoric. 

T he title of one of the poems in 
this selection -- Uhi nnfliis ordo, sed 
perpetuus Imrror sums up the 
altitude of a man who nearly fell 
victim to a spiritual murder. The 
poetry which lie had written between 
the wars was considered hermetic by 
sume. and he was renowned mainly 
For his neologisms. In the general 
mood of elation afler the Second 
World War. he published two long 
poems of gratitude to the Soviet 
Union for the liberation of the coun- 
try, but after the communist takeover 
in 1948 he was. by whal Ian Milner 
calls “ one of the absurd ycl tragic 
ironies in which recent Czechoslovak 
history abounds ", accused of every 


possible decadent sin and completely 
Kite need until 1%3. When he could 
publish again, lie was recognized as 
one of the greatest living Czech poets 
and two years later, on his sixtieth 
birthday, was awarded the title of 
National Artist (which is another of 
those ironies, considering the present 
atmosphere in (. zcclinslovakiu). 

1 have been speaking for fifteen yea in 
. to n wail 

and I have drugged Hie wall licie 
out uf my own licit 
so lluil it can now 
tell you all. . . , 

— he wrote in 1963, ami his solilo- 
quies show wlial horrors can he in- 
flicted mi a sensitive and creative 
mind by a brutal Authority. Of these, 
the one addressed "'In the Enemy " 
is a particularly shattering indict - 
nicnt of sterile totalitarianism. 

Holan's poetry is difficult to des- 
cribe. Holub may he tit limes obscure, 
but this is not done intentionally : ho 
just presumes that everybody can 
share in the complexity of his think- 
ing. With Hol-.in. it is part of (ho 
method of forcing " the net to be- 
come image " in a semantic .struggle 
when “ music cannot and (lie word is 
unwilling ". The result is a kind of 
mysticism where it is rather the idea 
of n word than the word itself which 


f, onvc >’ meaning 

K WIK nothing,^ 

,,ul ‘>f man imd 
progress, but the 
obstinacy of the gS 
conquer it: " simotj^ i 
"|? in iCBJf 
I n both eases, the i fd c 
■iced With it highly tC 
'mvc taken few ft, 
•rg in;. Is, except portion 

-‘rT.-iT 0ne WK 

Hall Fight ■ j n(0 ^ a 
iJsli translation and tfe, 
what may have been mu 
Miggcshve. (There is a |J 
where in this panicubr 
red blood which m 
the bull’s shoulder-bh*i[ 
\ n . , lhc .Czech original,! Tt 
Holan is very much a 
Icrprclation and. while j ^ 
could be raised, one dutu 
make any criticism, few 
can be set by which tab 
poet who is. as Ian Mfc 
notes, often deliberately* 
ambiguous. Only a wadf 
then, for having broils V 
poets, who have now ona 
appeared in the void di 
silence. 


Higher games 


ZTp N T KOV ' ^k-'-’ 0 kin e . i: lever, S i fl ed 

J'ocmx nnd Problems but not over-gifted: 

?i 8 P p * Weidenfcld and Nieolsnn. ■ ■ ■ ri ii/n‘ i chest’ moiu vu vzveri! 

na Plishlcinickil k nu.,.i.k i .1 


Moods and symbols 


no Pushkiniskikh vyesnkh, i 'diCHt’ 
osnielivauis' predpochesi'. 


books on 

art Si ARCHITECTURE 

Kan war f.af, a recognised atnh • 
analyses brilliantly the 
thjfemir aspects uf Indian Art 
and Culture. 

Kanya and the Yogi 

Discusses the new philosophy 
of. subtle combination of renun- 
ciation and romance, or sex and 
soul. , 

. 104 pp 54 plates £5.00 

The Religion of Love 

Discusses Love as religion, as a 
clcar-cut and positive path to 
whatever the human spirit seeks 
as the highest reach of life, call 
't liberation or salvation, 
Nirvana,^- Muktl. 

I02pp : 38 plates £6.50 

Temples and Sculptures 
of Bhubaneswar 

Provides a panoramic view of 
Bhubaneswar’s temples- , and 
.. sculptures. ; .... .. * 

124 pp • 103 'platfs >; 1 . ' £$.QQ . < 

Erotic Sculpture of 
Khajuraho ; : 

Describes an amazing variety of 
erotic sculptures, linked with a- 
novel pan-Indian system of 
thought known as Mdumtkh . : 
the Great Delight and AfaA'rfn/r- 
i'flirfl, the Great Liberation, 

SOpp .104 plates } ' ■ i £5.66 ; 

Distributors; . 

UBS Publishers*, T. • 

Distributors Pvt>Lld, 

17r2J Sunbeam Rdad 
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Most admirers of Nabokov's Pale ' ' 1 |] Qnor .am 1 Hfo | weigh 
Fire go back to the W9 lines of John i£nof ,hkilA st ' B,cs und dare P refer 

bate* r>:Ur “ PUCi " S 1 Ti, dnCSS ° C Kin ' 

bote s commentary, The poem is per- mood or feeling. A hostess tells the 
haps already a greatly loved and P° ct lhal she wants him to eat Dr 
even quoted poem. 'I he question to be and there follows a ennnibu- 

usked- u very Nabukovinn question IS,IC c, ' lleci, » ‘■‘nding : 

—is : who wrote it ? The answer is .. ■ . . Th® heart 

not easy, since there is a percept i bio and i S'the edge 

difference between what a writer will of my plnle. 

write in his own persona and in that Tllc noet as lepidoptcrlst mauieallz.es 
of one of his created characters. a .^ st; ovcry through recording it jn 
Hading Pule. Fire a moving poem, ve,! » e: 

Hie reader nmy sometimes object to } ** Hini1 '* nnd 1 named It. being versed 

obvioVnouo Suss, S to n cr - 1 ;:“ ,,J ' : v “, nl r olhcr ran,c - 

didn't write it. But not lo the sh-ide ntf S ,,lpp,cst Healing with the 
of John Shade cither, strio3 he never 

existed. As a man who is ut least "Si • incorrigibly 

responsible for particular lines being J ph,Iol ° 8,cal : 

ptirticular sheets of paper. 1110 rhymc iS l| ie line’s birthday, as you 
Nabokov Ls nevertheless good at dls- ,h , know, 

claiming responsibility— which meuns !u hc - c are c ? rIain customary twins 
disarming criticism. This i S a^ood m Rus, “ n “ s ,n ol * ,er For 

position for a noel to he In » n H ^ . instance, 


otA 

te freo S“ f ,nd “« ’ nd : ™ d Md 

impersonations, the evoca- Language is letters : 
tion of the ghost of the author when r * Q , . , 

he , was young and somebody else. . Lrn “ Sd •■ , 

chips from the ^rkshpp-so these S ^ ° d,apcr 7 . 

poems : by a ndvalisfc may be termed : . lh f queslion caairy aijswcred. 

fori : AA SBrtiA.-jfoyc^.: tbe. : inie paelrjH- 

^ hc flfsl sta{12a of 1 f’, the su h«e and various cxploitacio^ 

i rovenw . ■ -v r ^language to the end bF expressing 

I wander aimlessly from lane id Ianis 1 . ^ 0mp ? 9X feeling and think- 

bending p careful ear to angiont times: ' ; l r 'f u :| . s reser Ved for the novels, where 
cfc ® d0a ' san a in C“«aHs reign; ^ ^ Hated rhythms 
upon the- walls the same sun c Lings and .‘‘^ JUStlfied by tht> itonic structures ; 

•• climbs. i i^i^ sdrreuhd them. You can always 

Very bad, .yes, ‘but only' if \ve lake » fancy ‘style, 

aS Mn p 2 cm PW*nte4 cold and un-. l, ^i S n^^^^Hpmbert, and un6 may 

.^aliflcA Aetedtyjt ^a-translaiiA 1 Fanutic, 

from Nabokov’S 1 o\v n Russian; and -r 9 '■#£? JLi: ■ w l, , 
f. was Wfittea m. 1923, so If we look.^ihl w ^ch fill oqt- 

''£Sffl®S^^ n * liah ' ^ it: mus t ,;r viLrS dl / r, f l,!t end the in-' 
.not be i^tfuistc artistic value “ For i -. js v rand of them. TheY are 
tho last teo yehrii'.’li.’lNaboknv.' rr§I : ' lo be regarded nunL' 


thO last 
-'•I hav< 
possible 




D. U. MOOHIC : 

The Poetry of Louis MucNekc 
26Upp. Leicester University Press. 

UijU* 

As G. S. Fraser points out in his 
excellent introduction lo this work. 
D. B. Moore is not a pr> <fessiiin.il 
critic or scholar, lie is a hiisincssnian 
. «'»‘» wrote (he hm»k in his spare 
lime und submitted it. in its original 
form, to llirniinuliain University .is 
un MA thesis. Although based upon 
® arn ^ 1 . “'id Ihorougli study of 
MaeNeiee’s writings study that 
sprang from Mr Moure’s personal 
liking for the man it dues remain 
Jn some ways a trifle amateurish : it 
is not, for example, at all adequately 
indexed. 

Equally, though lor the nmM part 
sensitive and perceptive in his ciiti- 
cisni, the author can some limes go 
badly astray. An extreme instance Is 
hlv treatment of •' Didyimis Part 
Three is, he says, spoiled us a meta- 
physical poem “ by an over-clever 
use of punning internal rhymes, 
uwnnance; und allilcratiun ”, Now, 
with one exception, these rhymes are 
not intended as puns, hut as a logical 
extension oi rime riche: the French 
sec no pun, as such, in rhyming main 
nnu tlrmaln. nor even in rhyming 
total homographs such as the etymo- 
logically unrelated (nine (ell) and 
aune [aider). Moreover, MacNeice's 
homophones arc devices to empha- 
size St Thomas’s condition of doubt, 
by presenting disparity in apparent 
identity. The only true pun occurs in 
the poet s use of ” redoubt ", the point 
of which is missed by Mr Moore. It 
js a richly Empsoniun ambiguity: 
‘doubt renewed" combined with 
enclosed fortification ". And that 
lorttfication Is by no means irreic- 
vant. ns Mr Moore supposes. What 
M i nomas needs, is security— God. 
mentioned in the same stanza, us ehi‘ 
feste Burp. The pun upon almost op- 
posite meanings once again under- 
lines me , saint's theological unccr- 
Monty and insecurity. 

e:«« eru S ,0 ^ ^ at a profes- 
sional vvould not have missed this 7 

. u be thought, would he 

« t, il ies 11 If " , verse " when mean- 

hm J an7 \ : i 4l l ar « * colloquial/ 
but ndt a scholarly, usage, 

in ^ oore can be somewhat naive 
I" ft t»o- The very stsson- 
JSJSL v d ., that he de- 

P . ^ymus * he praises in 

7f nd for de batabte 
He lakes an almoit Sit- 

'SJSS/25. fLSh !<m- \ 


poems ; ■ .op ; i ‘ chitriicter 1 : ap 
NaUokdy’is own fictioA-^xilpd 




hhnn«(i™¥ v " u Kopio onetl PC 

cfeud/S. ^ r6 ! c «* 1a «ny 1 

u .n^ the soUnd^paUems are 1 


of great complexity they 
pointing out at all. fu 
arbitrary assertions 8k 
effect. 

Nevertheless. Mr Marti 
. sharpsighted and sym 
tracing MaeNeicc’s iiat 
j emotional development I 
( heavily (as he should) ~ 
S nines are False und the 
! reflective poems A Him 
. and Antnnui Seipiel. ft 
these with other aiilebkfl 
sell -revelatory works, te 
trace clearly certain 
poet’s personality thaiwitf 
coni im tons. As he truly is! 
ically remarks, 
mained (lie prisoner of 
Imod Again and upirt. 
poem* not merlly y«i 
MacNeice repeals \ 
career the moods andt) - 
hail been Firmed in y^i™ 
iwamis essential contjw 
self. In one sense, (ill 
poets arc personal; w 
another sense, appllcjw j 
Neiec, in which nlnujsJ e 
is— directly or ohjq 
the poet s physical aim 
pcricnccs. Mr Moore 
plainly. Further, as he 
had sharp sensory; 
bound up with a ^ r< rjL 
place and time, all miffi 
intellectual experienie^, 
reason. Mr Moore qinfr 
uses events as the spnC? 
critiques, in a way 
unsuitable with other p«^ 

There are aspedt »; 
which Mr Moore d#s , 
glance at. althoUfih.g 
may think tlicm essenUJl 
nature and dev^opPVj. 
these aspects are 
parable or allegory. ^ 
the theme of Qhc*I- 
Parable. MacNep'^, 

important to him. * ^ 
had been what rpaV . ■■ 
Literature of ^ 
Literature of,Seelon*v^ 
shows how 
lions were finked 
plays and feaiurej- ^rp|» 

were parables, and^ - f j 

Christopher Calf 
Tow. 

guest us welL M^^ p 
fiLubly have l«aied IW , 
jn m muc^dejtwl 
tiejirly all :« rc , p r ^ &iih- 

sente.:and«j[e«IJ"^, 

paratc-yw^ S;' 
virtually 

With even ^S 5 ^t.S 
Where those 

has detect in .‘f(ES lf 
many author^ P» . 


journey s Chd 15 ■fntu 


US .slAlMI'.JtS : 

fltoi* S» mKr 

Michael Jo-sep h. f- 85. 

l- More he died, the Welsh 
'Li Idris Davies (author ot 
S Hells of Rhyniney l svns 
na w write a book about the 
Mihshire tmvn of that name, 
ionally entitled I he Angry 
m .:- The only thing is . said 
I J his friend John Summers, 
not live to write it. If I don I. 
con'll have to do it for me. 
flaw/W Summer is set m 
(or Rumni. as Mr .Summers 
,D during the Second World 
a lime when the author was 
avav childish things and 
mt lo iake an interest in the 

fere arc echoes of Dylan Thomas 
[Txurie Lee in the unashamed 
fewness of his natural descrip- 
[ -The day war broke out it was 
(afternoon of ' dragonflies and 
fesiingers, jewels of sunbrighi 
Lon blue bodies, skipping and 
kaing transparent-winged across 
[mountain-bugs over Llunllcsg.” 
be is a lot of this sort of thing, 
ggh its fulsome pseudo-spon- 
joly is at odds with the plethora of 
okfbe scholarly footnotes c.v 
ing Welsh (and other nou- 
) words for the uninitiated. 
pN.vj (“ nervous eye condition 
vicm in mining ureas ”) wc need 
know about, but Pick el him be 
iman bclmct ") and cromlechs 
historic Celtic stone 
tils in ease you didn’t know) 
(fluid probably manage on our 
i It’s an anuoying mannerism, 
E*e ywi'ye got over tlic proton- 
mess of this and the purple prose. 

a foir u mount of fun ami 
est lo be had. The book looks 
it's going to be ail uuUibiogra- 
l_ novel in the How (irevn IFus 
M/f.v tradition, but it's more 
Bionismi than narrative- an 
*aking-dream of a brightly -lit 
"Wk! world. 


Nothing really happens except 
that war is declared and the local 
Territorials go off to do their bit. The 
community continues on its way. far 
from the eye of the hurricane, and 
with every page a picture is being 
drawn ot u unique and eccentric 
place and the remarkable people who 
lived there. " We were descended 
writes Mr Summers, "from those 
who hail come from all over the world 
lo South Wales when this was still 
the WiM West of the Industrial Rc- 
voluiioii. and we were the ones who 
were w a sheil up and left behind by 


the retreating title of industrial pros- 
perity." Rumni was a great Chartist 
centre in the early nineteenth century, 
ill id has kept alive a fiercely radical 
tradition. Amazing people, from the 
preachers {reformed drinkers every 
one) to the descendants of Spanish 
immigrants, who have held on to their 
distinctive culture among the beer 
and Woodbines and dominoes. There 
are first-rate character sketches and 
many graphic anecdotes: but the 
line-drawings which crop up here 
and there in the text (heather, horses, 
churchyard) are much loo sweet. 


The road to realness 


ANTHONY FU't,: 

Down the Rabbit Hole 

208pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2. 

Unfairly, the novel that is un " easy 
read ” —accomplished, \vcll-p:<ced. 
absorbing, rather than knotted up in 
sensitivity- -seems to be at u uisiul- 
vaniage with lit crits. Accomplished 
equals facile : hypersensitive means 
profound. Anthony Paul’s novel i\ 
entertaining and easy to read ; but it 
is also a good and serious explora- 
tion of a theme. 

What its central chiiructcr. 
Michael, lacks and looks for is real- 
ness: real feeling, real sex. real 

work : ulhencss. (lncv he painted ; 
now he works as deputy features 
editor in a small room looking out 
on nothing and furnished with two 
liling-cahiiiels and a faded Playboy 
Playmate - the second circle ol hell, 
as someone remarks Inter. Ilis mar- 
riage is as faded and phoney ns the 
Playmate : und when he discovers 
one’ of Itis early pictures in an 
actress's collection, when his wife 
temporarily leuves him, he plunges 
down the rubhit hole into n wonder- 
land of painting, travel, beautiful 
sex with the actress and easy living 
in her rich mid rare manage. All this 
is as vividly evoked as was the drab- 


ness of the cheap journalistic world. 
But without any apparent hint of 
a hint a leeling comes across that 
all that glitters may not prove pure 
gold. At the end Michael is just at 
the starting- point uf real fact, reel- 
ing. responsibility. 

One of (lie strong points of the 
novel is the very convincing do a 
non-tirlisl at any rate) way the visual 
imagination of a painter is suggested : 
the wav Michael begins to sec and 
Usj shapes and colours again when 
lie first escapes the routine life, and 
he way lie thinks more and more in 
urlislie cliches as things begin lo go 
bad. And there are some good bits 
of writing, sail ones and funny ones. 
The deserted wife's drill towards 
menial breakdown, which has been 
done rattier often, is much mine 
convincing than usual. And here is 
a description of one ol the animal- 
istic colleagues : 

ltis face was yellow and crumpled and 
curioii'dv dry considering llic .iiiiihiiiI uf 
liquid pnmed into it daily. You’d have 
expected some of the stnif to seep into 
his fabric und even through to the sur- 
face ; springs mid rivulets of beer play- 
ing about the furrows of his face. 
Instead lie wiis dry and yellow. lie 
looked as if he'd been i.iitici i mighty 
put logclliL'i mu ol ehiekvii-wiic, 
crumpled vuilyu*, yellowish distemper. 


JOHN SI-'Et.YF : 

Tlic Kid 

1 1 9pp. (. hullo amt Wi mlus. £1.50. 

John Sec lye. whose hooks include 
I he line Adventures uf fi tickle- 
berry Finn and an as ycl unpublished 
study of " the rivet in American 
literature", presents us. in his new 
novel, with a pithy parable of the 
oW West. Set in Wyoming in the 
188ft*. after a disastrous winter in 
which two-thirds of the range cut tie 
have been killed off. The Kid is a 
sluily. in close-up, of (he town ol 
Fort Meslermaii. tilled as it is with 
out -nl -work cowboys gelling drunk 
on credit and turning daily more 
dangerous. Jake Bradley's saloon is 
ruled over by Fiddler Jones, an evil- 
eyed Texan roughneck, and (he town 
itself by The C'npluin, n one-armed 
veteran of the Civil War. and a hard- 
drinking, self-appointed " Judge “ 
who despises book-learning and 
delivers his verdicts on the basis of 
inspired personal prejudice. Into this 
explosive and picturesque situation 
there ride two strangers—" the kid " 


Mothers in inaction 


Nsi OMERj 

Bam und (be 
*Jswdm 

PP- Faber und Faber. £ 1.50 

, 8l Z L ? m ««*/ the Masquer. 
ainJ WpinB wi,h Garth St 
tfifSrl Us n ? ve,s - '* iin ordered 

(SS eet book ‘deliberately 
i ml? 6 1 u case [,nd us >ng » dry. 
!M* or fianues the nu?- 
. a\f h Prcwsww and cool- 

not hu mL &ribbe;,n ' thou ^ h 
the woo, f Urp0 ^ 10 'pend long 
BteJS? 11 .®" ? f P'aw : the sort 
Slsynwy deiails which 
. miyhl W**nt to 
t, rathe r .T^u 15 mi| kc their 

Ifeetilriir-.ij , ,h P narrowness 

fata ml 2 . ‘" d . ,h ? ir social otldf- 

^ 1 bro^Eera p? r V? cl Pi l 1 ch «Mcterx 

l 8'ound riru Ch aff,icted b V h,i ' 
S Puul ' ‘he elder 

J of & binh ln Lf rappcd in ' thQ 

^'Ny unaro? k“ ,y r€5enlful 
?' ^ho esc S ‘ , k hmg , mbtIn e »s. 

tltts tSSSf 1 h?, 10 ^ it!,e P u r- 

Nek up L‘hfji nd !? tempting 

Ntf Jg KM" Mattered 

a i*«iirinL Ulat his Pmo- 
^^«s ts g reu ,e r . than v 

l/Sio 1 Peto ided 

isSSgsL'Saj- 

Si-wiMR a:. qnoiiwiiii 


of him, is well developed and per- 
ceptive in its emotional implications ; 
it serves as a neat counterpoint to 
Paul’s own disastrous involvement 
with a local girl : but there are limes 
when reserve and nicety in language 
can manufacture their own kind of 
niisjudgmcnt. and a finicky way with 
language can produce chronic lapses 
in style. 1 Iicm! are traps which Mr 
St Onmr all too often fulh into. Wc 
are told that a girl " played superbiy 
tbe piano ”, of *' a bar they sat on 
high simils before at three or four in 
the morning", of towns which seem 
*' transformed by the wand of a 
fairy " ; Paul write* or the " com- 
plexion;!! variation *’ ol the islanders, 
and tells how " maids made up our 
beds 

Jn a narrative which Is trying to be 


Sinister sisters 


«‘,5 r- ' 


VIOLET TRF.I LS1S : 

From Dusk to Dawn 
! 1 9pp. Tom Stacey. £1.50. 

Neo-Goihickry takes many forms 
and Violet Trefusis. who died earlier 
this year, weaves' her cobwebs 
to a pensively comic design. 
Castjc Doom, the ancestral home of 
the Gloamings, may look like 
Gornicngbast at first sight, but 
it is soon evident that some- 
body more like Ronald Firbank 
ha* moved in. Women’s for 
Ladies') Liberation should gel an cle* 
Viiiicd kick! from this xtrangt book ; 
lha dim head oLthe household, the 
seventh maiquU, hiui gone into the 


ol the title, with long blond hair, 
:i bag of gold-dust and a new £ONpcl 
of sheep- farming, and his companion, 
a huge African desif-rmilc with 
uncanny powers of pc rev pi ion. 

Most of llie action takes place in 
the saloon. :uul all within llic space 
of a single day. From the fiisl, pre- 
dawn appearance of the two visitors 
on the Liulskiils of town to the torch- 
lit catharsis late that night, the story 
(narrated by Winky. The Captain's 
crippled servant) is swift, vivid and 
economical, with :i dry. folksy 
humour: 

If tti ml ley diibi'l open up at eight sharp, 
die cow pane tiers begun lo niukc noise. 
"I lie gist »<r llic noise was that if Brail- 
le y didn’t open up rig hi then and there 
they'd enhirge die cut ranee consider- 
ably. WeH, maybe Bradley was u minute 
or so lute every now and (hen, but he 
wasn’t ever very lute, so they left his 
architecture alone. 

The tone throughout is of one who 
lakes a gnarled corncob from be- 
tween his teeth (o spit in the lire 
by way of punctuation ; but the 
studied faux-ndivrtif never has lime 
to become irritating. 


remarkable for its orderliness and 
cpiict .sensitivity, (hat sort of cure- 
ic-siics* stands out ; and in the same 
way. the author's desire to circum- 
vent action in urdei 1 to sustain the 
investigatory tune uf the book re- 
sults. at times, in an accidental and 
jarring melodrama, ns when Peter’s 
wife is driven to violence by his adul- 
tery: "She put on a record then 
moved through the curtained door- 
way into the bedroom. Phyllis was 
there silting on the edge of the bed. 
In one hand she held a slick. . . 
The chapter ends on the ellipsis, the 
intention being, one nssumes. to ex- 
clude the climactic. Instead, the im- 
pression given is of a burst of dis- 
cordant music followed hy an invita- 
tion to tune in lo next week’s grip- 
ping instalment. 


who is obsosed with playing Bach 
jn the nude. The child, wc are told, 
is "always under (he influence of 
music ", The mure alarming Fero- 
city i> hooked un witchcraft. 

Obsession, not surprisingly. Js a 
large pan the pattern. The mar- 
quis has vaguely, switched his interest 
lo buyn. His brother, a preoccupied 
Cambridge don, has three wives living 
on the estate with their multicoloured 
families, a textbook example of race 
relations ifi practice. Through all 
this fantasy Mrs Trefusjs maintains 
an attractively sincere tone und a, nice 
gift for precision. One of the family, 
missing since the war. embarrasses 
the household by returning home. 
“Since his actWiUes had been con* 


Fiction 

D. H. Lawrence 

The First Lady Chatterley 

August 2 l >lli £2.50 

John Thomas and Lady Jane 

August 241b £-1 (HI | 

The original versions of Lady l 'ha tier ley's L over 

Joan Silver & 

Linda Gottlieb 

Limbo £l - ,,s 

Jack Cope 

The Student of Zend «■» 

Juliette Benzoni 

Marianne and the Privateer «■» 

William E. Barrett 

The Shape of Illusion 

Erie Stanley Gardner 

The Case of the Worried Waitress 

£1.75 

General 

Max Beerbohm 

A Peep into the Past and other 
Prose. Pieces 

Twenty-eight previously unpublished essays edited by Rupert Harf- 
' Davis .•■■■._ £2.75. 

Lancelot Hogben 

Astronomer Priest arid 
Ancient Mariner 

Lancelot TloSbeo c4)riUnpe&'lr».h» series, of books The Reg innings 
lof Science , Illustrated U.75 
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Damned elusive holy man Strawberry letters vkds who stayed at home 

ARNOLD SC] HUMAN : involved rejecting a commission lo pilgrims; a fa i her wilb his polio- Horace Walpole's forrespoiukiicc llnrkc Tnh liv J wV* Ul 
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ARNOLD SCI I |j|. MAN : 

Baba 

I77pp. Macmillan. £2.50. 

Arnold Schulinnn has written original 
film scripts I Wtfrt is the Wind. Love 
with the Proper Smw\>er\ stage 
plays i fenny and A Hole in the Head) 
and screen adaptiitions of hi.s own 
work and other people's. At some 
lime unspecified, he went to India to 
research a film, became disgusted M 
the physical discomforts of the sub- 
continent and yet found some subtle 
penetration of- the region which for 
..want of a belter word he called bis 
. souL 

Born a lew. but growing up in 
discard orthodoxy, he had sought 
God-substitutes in Freudian psycho- 
analysis and then Zen Buddhism. 
The practice of the lotus position for 
over an hour daily so improved his 
work as playwright and film scenarist 
that lie could afford to marry, move 
from a Greenwich Village basement 
to Sutton Place South and take bis 
fwo children to St Moritz for Christ- 
mas and the South of Fraucc for 
summers. Meditation became us 
integral to the healthy life as food 
and sleep. Intellectually lie was satis- 
fied, " but the child in him longed far 
a Father who lived rn Heaven ”, 

On bis first visit to India Mr 
Schulman met a holy man called 
Sathya Sal Baba, who did not refute 
allegations that he was God incar- ' 
nnle. Baba, 

according to reports, had been perform- 
ing dozens of miracles every day lor 
nearly thirty years. . . . Whenever he 
made a public appearance it was nat 
-unusual for onc-hundred-and-flfiy-lhou* 


in solved rejecting a commission lo 
adapt a screenplay from a novel he 
liked lor a fee of SI 50,000. He would 
have lo leave his beloved family for 
a subcontinent he feared and despised. 
The search for a spiritual Master 
Was one he had hoped he had out- 
grown. Hut he approached a pub- 
lisher who immediately agreed to 
commission such a book: and his 
friend Dr V. K. Gokok of the Uni- 
versity of Bangalore assured him that 
Baba would allow him the facilities 
necessary for writing the book. 


pilgrims; a father with his polio- 
stricken Min. a widow desperate for 
her (wo children, an American couple 
on acid, an Australian who is not 
sure if he believes in Baba, or fur 
(hat matter in life. 


I . J . . . 11 utJLtui lie 

made a public appearance ii was not 
-unusual for onc-hundred-and-flfiy-lhou- 
aand people to show up, many of them 
. having to travel for days on foot to 
hear him speak. He was said to be able 
to cure the uncurable, frequently by 
materializing a handful of ashes in his 
palm and then rubbing the ashes onto 
the afflicted part of the body. He 
could also ntntcrinlizc necklaces, brace- 
i. lets, rings, photographs, any thing a 
person wanted. It was said he knew 
everything about anyone who came to 
see him, 

Mr Schulmnn found Baba chiefly 
remarkable physically for the Afro- 
electric hnir which stood straight out 
from nil parts of his scalp like a 
.brack kinky halo five or six inches 
deep. He was not unduly impressed 
.when Btibn materialized h ruby ring 
and some nshes (sleeve rolled up and 
palm exposed) or by ibc cure of an 
appendicitis. 

It was not. until after his, return. to 
•New York 'that he felt a compulsion 
to writoa bppk about Sal Baba. It 
jras against his material imprest, ,lt.. 


r Mr Schulman wanted as many 
s interviews as necessary with Baba, his 
family, followers and enemies, *md 
to be present at the interviews Babn 
had with those who came to him for 
help. He intended a documentary 
record on [ape and film, of u soil 
; necessary to present the holy man in 
terms intelligible to the Wcsl. But 
things did nol develop as he wanted. 

The Indian Government distrusted 
what he might write and his visa was 
granted only hours before he lefr. 
Then again, though Dr Gokok said 
Baba would like Mr Sehulman to go 
with him on tour, Mr Schulman could 
not be certain whether tills was not 
merely an instance of the Indian’s 
saying whatever is most likely to 
please. Certainly by the lime that 
Mr Schulman visited Whitefield, 
Baba’s large residence on the out- 
skirts of Bangalore, Baba had already 
departed. 

"I came feu thousand miles fust to 
go on this lour with him", the writer 
said. 

“When you see him”, Gokok said, 
he It tell you everything. Even of 
this conversation.' 1 

Mr Schulman never refers to him- 
self in the first person. He is 
throughout " the writer ”, as he might 
be in a screen-play, a character whose 
consciousness is more limited than 
that of the author himself. 

This impression is confirmed by 
digressions about the history of 
Sathya Sal Baba and of Shirdi Sai ' 
Baba, the holy man who died in 1918, 
eight years before the birth of 
Sathya into whose body Shirdi Sai 
Baba is supposed to have entered, 
with the continuing consciousness of 
his previous incarnation. Schulman 
the author seems to know □ lot more 
than “the writer” in his narrative. 

In Chapter Seven, for example, he 
introduces us to Asha, a westernized 
endian- girl from Delhi who goes lo 
Baba’s ashram in Puftapjirlhi hi the 
ror|orn hope (hat Sai Baba may curp 
her husband, who has lost speech and 
hearing and is about to lose his life , 
through cancer. And there are other 


* It appears that i hough Schulman 
3 the scriptwriter may have given up 
5 his profitable assignment he cannot 
. resist bis cinematic approach. And 
t what a movie Baba would make I It 
, may. strain the credulity of some read- 
ers that Baba was able to make jour- 
neys out of the body and appear to 
’ " the writer " in his hotel bedroom 
j (though this is an experience recorded 
1 by many people not claiming to be 
[ avatars). Rut ihe possibility of pre- 
senting this on film is very simple; 
far simpler than the production of 
apports, such as ashes or rings, from 
a down la mod hand with lingers 
open. And these miraculous cures 
are the very stuff of Hollywood. 

Now that Goth pell and Jesus 
Christ Superstar present Ihc Son of 
God as hero of folk musicals with 
ecclesiastical approval, there surely 
could be no objection to showing God 
Incarnate as a benevolently lacka- 
daisical Indian with an Afro-electric 
hairdo, the suspicion of a double chin 
and a slight paunch dispensing mira- 
culous gifts to thousands in the form 
of wonder-working photographs and 
Mr Schulman ’s special apport, de- 
scribed by the Commonwealth Ap- 
praisal Corporation as ** Lady’s I8K 
faceted white sapphires, total weight 
approximately 2.40 carats, center set 
with oval eloisonnd enamel depicting 
a dignitary vealed in a chair. Value: 
Si 25.00.” 

Baba told the writer that he had 
summoned him from America be-, 
cause he wanted to see him, not 
because he wanted him to write a 
book. Any book that he did write 
would he eonscribcd by the limita- 
tions of his vision. Through Mr Schul- 
man’s cavalier disregard of dales it 
» impossible to .say exactly when 
anything happened. But it appears 
that he did not finish the book which 
no had been commissioned to write 
till some two years after lie had re- 
turned from his brief, and very dis- 
turbing. encounter with his Master 
(which at one point led him not In 
comb the hair which he had allowed 
to grow long on (he left side over 
to the right to cover his baldness). 
His publisher must have h-.i ns dis- 
appointed to wait so long for the 
delivery of his .manuscript u 9 the 
writer wqs not to find a faith which he 
could combine wjth his commitments 
as a good father and a highly paid 
scriptwriter. 


Horace Walpole's C orres|iomlence 
with Sir Horace Maun and Sir 
Horace Mann the Younger 

Volume IX ; ftS5pp. Volume X ; 
540pp. Volume XI ; 507pp. 

Edited by W, S. Lewis, Warren Hunt- 
ing Smith and George I . I .on with 
luiwinc M. Marl/. 

Yale University Press. I omlon : 
Oxford University Press. £8.25 each. 

"Adieu, my dear Sir. I am quite 
exhausted,” This is the very last sen- 
tence written by the faithful Horace 
.Mann in Florence to Horace Wal- 
pole, his distant friend ; ami two 
months later lie was dead. Walpole 
had used Mann as his collaborator 
for the correspondence that was hi.s 
longest in duration (1740 to 178(0, 

most voluminous in quantity ( 1 , 7*5 

letters for both of them), and— a mut- 
ter of literary judgment— probably 
the most brilliant of the varied episto- 
lary enterprises that kept (he 
Monarch of Strawberry Hill busv at 
nis writing tabic. 

Since 1917. when the initial vol- 
umes of the Yale edition of Wal- 
poles correspondence began to 
appear, its list of subscribers headed 
7 king George VI. it has moved 
ahead deliberately aiul majestically, 
it has remained impervious lo the 
rare criticism levelled at ir. which 
ranged | rum mild (ami unheeded) 
complaints about its excessive anno- 
tation to the radical objection set out 
ua ■niorwu« review hy J. II. Plumb, 
who charged that along with the 


Sfte, John**, arid 
i? c,s « d is creatine - •, ». ■ 
l,n " of Ihc hisim'ci 

‘•htj-f, and angel of E 
i 1 . 11 ’ expensive veniJr 
ongmai principle ‘ 
When he began loissueb 
correspondence Inffi 

nf C o 11 8 rMl Aofe 

Jf 1 le Walpoliu • 
though one s imagination:,, 

o think of the 

terms of that great esJ? 

jungle and endless pam^ | 

he ninth and Iasi 3a 
lumbers into publications 
volumes of index bri£» 


rear, the Andes are scaledu’ 
index, as full and Uiorori 
would expect, is purticuTaA, 
because (nmbng other u 
nukes accessible the mt* 
the Mann volumes, aitj E 
reader the chore of fai 
down a reference in thesis) 
to Mrs Toynbee's roll 
volumes (published atat, 
years ago), noting the fa 
letter, and then trying (e & 
the Yale volumes. In ihij< 
is essentially n research^ 
will find rewards beyond Jli 
bee's modest pages MhefiJ 
sored text of the letters irtj 
forcibly on fat, firmed 
footnotes. 


Green bench widow 


MOLUE HARDWICK 
Mrs Dizzy 

218pp. Cassell. £3.5ft 


VIRGINIA 1 HIED (Editor)': ' 

Beloved Prophet 

450pp. Boijie and. Jen kips. £3.80. j 


Thp subtitle of Beloved Prophet is 
"The Lovq' Utters of Knhlif dibhsri 
• And Mary. Haskell 'and her private 
journal Gibran died in New York 
Cjty in 1931, at the age of forty- 
eight, He -had made a. minor! ;reps* 
'.ration -in America ‘.and the MidtUa : 
fast .as ap arijsj, fret;, (todi afltiftr l 
■ df several slim volumes ofpaVatdea. ' 
'The Madman, The Fpr'ehdwer. 'The ‘! 
Prophet, Sattd and: Fofinu'. and Jesus 
thi Son of Man. His’ paintings, sug- 
gestively Rodinesque, were uplifting. : 
;His writing recalled Rabindranath 
Tagore, Virginia Hilii observes t,- •/. 

Onj could not have known or i 

ftnflrtlnalAri Ihn 4- ' «■* _ l L L T m . ■ . 


: ^sssjsss 

of love letters ■ between him and MilT .marriage. 

fesass 

headmistress of a Boston girls’ She desperate^ nutd hff .5*' 
i. ^hqughl better oE.llie. pas- lover, but feared concent ion™ Knhn 

•jWjk ?^ppncjence.' and l*[i\ .never prejised a£j n ^ 

! 'S^-Utagr* ^ihis mas? of ^.making, him ^shitM^him 
; ^ S enfb^dk. H - has * ,nnowedthe by his allowance, 5 ' V . 8 ^ 


; s SSSBh 35 E -^ • ■ 1 r 1 ”^:*** by nan 

> a ^aronite Christian W,oW® 

•: faon ut the vifiage of Bsherrl, Leba-' ' he certainly kept 
S 11 1 8 ^ 3 - H|s father was -a hard’ : 10 ' a few of unfuWiiS eSfi! 


mjirried ' the 
* friend. ' Such 


that on, college caVnpg^es he' 
r iW!S d 2 s . often a* taus-and 


: AB, & 0 . immigrant memberi.of ,thfr-.: ?)P9«ible, if . Ujcy baT comrnbS 
family wem io work, de^indiscretibn d C 1 bn v^ Shl 

inevitahlu Kh.,- 


wwings, ana runerals. He bid bap? 
1 he. hearts Of. millions, Jn 1970, 
m ty ycau after ii was published, 
a TJie &ophft, of Which neariyYfour m|l- 
had’alrtiuiy been AbM-.Jh: 

: ^erica alnhe. -poiilinued to, sell, At (he 
i oL-app/^imaiely. sevtjpi tbot^and 

' the I’miSioifji j captive hearts, 




*' c < ,n way; I -he: ..was placidly. • noblo anc^ rv 2 ■ & 


Mary Anne Lewis was forty-five 
years old when in 1838, after a brief 
widowhood, she married Disr.tdi, 

m iu , 1wl,|sc i’Cars younger. 
Mollie Hardwick claims that Disraeli 
never knew her exa.t age. which is 
indeed possible. At the very begin- 
ning of an unbroken parliamentary 
enreer or more than forty years ho 
obviously needed the reassurance that 
nor fortune and position brought: 
but more limn anything he needed 
the maternal devotion which his own 
Hie had lacked and for which his 
affair with Lady Sykes had been a 
ppor Substitute. Disraeli hnd written 
to bis sister some years before, *' I' 
may commit many follies in life, but 
‘ never intend to marry far love, 
™ch I am sure is a guarantee of 
|nfieljc]ty , bur he broke his principle. 
He burst into verse of mediocre 
quality, a sure sign, according tc- 
Robert Blake, of his being in Jovo. 
Disracii was not as cynical as he pre- 
, / end ed to be, and this was in fact a 
true love match. 

Mrs Hardwick hw burrowed dili- 
gently through the Hpghenden 
archives without coming up with 
anything very new or very surprising. 

Disraeli seems; when married to 
Wyntlham LeWis (who was ns much 
older jhun herseir as she was than- 
pisraclij, to have had a number of: 
insignificant affairs with - men about 
town, 1 hot particularly distinguished 
elegance or wit. Her Intimacy 
with Rosina Bulwcr ended in tears, 
perhaps because Disraeli detested her. 
She goss'ned a great deal, was harm- 

Si y . n M and “«nis lo have 
been wefi liked in the world of (he 
Toryboslesses.though It is true 
that on his mamiage Disraeli was 
temporarily dropped by Lady Lon- 

whom 0 ? J nd ^ dy Jersey, both of 
d previOD5, y ^und hint a 
yaluabla spare man. • 

IP hw hus- 
P 0 !^ 1 £ an,e and subordiu- 
ated herself completely: to the laxlha 

U r? a< r bn - her own spciJ 
hnwi. 1 ^ 8, he achieved 

,oal of «xor iousness In 
® nd f ' 0 ne deserving - 
hunislqr was . denied promotion 

n 5! di P® al (he House 
Everi when bis wife 


Still at Hughendcn kiM 
door in which her hand 
when, because she was jay 
her husband make as i 
hpcccli and he counted 
: senve, she refused all auai 
it was over. Bui surely hdj 
during claim lo be rcment* 
famous supper party d. 
1868. when she was sci 
was the occasion when i — 
ing a minority GovemtiKrf.. 
hy more than twenty vottn 
amendment lo his RefwraB 
acceptance by the House « 
involved his resignation- 
sion look place at to 
received, perhaps for the ora 
his life, an ovation in' 
of his Party took part, 
lo join them at supper. 

1 went home lo the For 
Mason pie and the 
pngne that Lis had preparw 
and said: “Why. my dot 
more like a mistress thsa* 

Her peerage as the K*j 
honour of 1869 gave her 
sure, and certainly ha* 1 
touch; death follows 
later, and evoked 
paroxysms of Victorian 
r.teli did not take her aft 
marry — but nol, as * 

for want of propouogi 
his heart of hearts he 
too late io find anothtf 
for his mother. V. 

Mrs Dizzy is no L J®, 
contribution to hisior? 
not be judged as jiKh- 
half the book— whirti” 
particularly. long— 

Anne’s life before W 
Disraeli, and most 
this as being dl5ptoP°3 
to the subject. AW« 

raeli’s life is P [«!»“& 
priately recorded 

bolumn. H 1st icwjjg 

read that ” 
was equal to 
She was }n. fact •ffi' 
great man whonMgJ, 
enough to 
personality, in, 

tions from. 
less prejudiced ob*g 
more than J itb 

television series, * 
fnlended to b c I 


KARU BI.ISHKN : 

(fthanded War 

^ Thames and Hudson. £- 

-uiwi between a conscientious 
S “ nd a society at war * «l 
SeJJ Even when the con- 
tius objector is cxcrwdnjt Ins 

Srittand his daun ts accepted 
puine hy a tribunal of distm- 
I public men. the suspicion 
t in Ihe popular mind that Im 
S arc not entirely pure. It 
bydiy be otherwise, for it is 
I’m (o give n conscientious 
x the benefit of the doubt, bin 
f io suppress thal doubt allo- 
In Britain, in the First World 

virion of the conscientious 

& s motives ivas often explicit. 
Sa-ond World War there were 
outbreaks of overt hostility, 
ijirly during the summer 
k of 1940 when the sense ot 
ind defeat was most acute, but 
dilrge the tolerance underlying 
reflected in popular titli- 
jTheconscicnliDHS objector was 
to, but neither was he u villain, 
^tedand il was best therefore to 
m useful but not ton com- 
!e work for him to do. 
raid Blishcn was a eonseicn- 
l*jtcior throughout the Second 
War. and his account of his 
sices in A Cuck handed War 
rwelleiil rending. In one sense 
surprising; conscientious ob- 
nhotavc written about their 
riewes. or about the c.\ peri- 
id conscientious objectors as a 
f. have tended to lie more eon- 
i wlifa self-iiisliilculion or with 
fcasnre of alleged injustices than 
IwjKih'c reporting or the art of 
Hue. Mr Blishcn is an tuimir- 
wctpiion lo this rule. He writes 
plight and good humour, l ie 
fcoa his own conscientious ob- 
1. ho nestly, describing its 
frwni through the war years. 
p n 8 the doubts and imper- 
■t ll seems probable that, as 


with religious fuiik so with 
conscientious objections to war ser- 
vice. a complete absence of doubt is 
apt to be unconvincing. 

Mr Blishcn also recogni/es that 
conscientious objectors were nol a 
select or especially admirable group 
in society, but rather a cross- 
sect inn of those human strengths and 
weaknesses (hat one would find in any 
group of people. And lie manages to 
avoid the facile la helling of 
conscientious objectors as political, 
religious, ethical mid so oil. Before 
the tribunal a conscientious objector 
had to try to identify the source ol 
his objection, hut Mr Blishcn is loo 
sensitive and intelligent mil lo under- 
stand that in many, perhaps in all. 
cases, the motives were mixed, and 


that lo speak of an objection as sin- 
cere or insincere was an over- 
simplification. It is one of the very 
lew disappointments in his book, 
however, that lie docs not give iis 
more detail ahum hi.s own tribunal 
appearance and the method used by 
the tribunal members to judge his own 
case. In both world wars, the tri- 
bunals were (he key lo the successful 
working of the conscience clause, nnd 
il would have been interesting to hear 
more on this from a writer ol Mr 
Blislicn's calibre. 

Not only were motives mixed. It 
was often l lie case that conscientious 
objectors, arguing out their indivi- 
dual positions for the hundredth lime 
as they stooped wearily lo pick pota- 


toes from the Norfolk fields, found 
that they had little in common. 
Mr Blishcn himself might have hceu 
described as a freelance objector, a 
product of the pacifism of the middle 
a ml late l*».H K and of l lie Peace 
Pledge Union. As such lie found it 
difficult to imder.siaiid. though easy 
to resist, the literal bihlickin of the 
sectarian fundamentalists (But Ihe 
sect is. surely. The Peculiar People, 
not “ Particular ", as lie Ims il.l 

Mr Blislicn's honk has two further 
virtues. His picture of “ work of 
national importance " on the farms 
and in the quarries of l vast Anglia 
cupturcs both the ue.iuty and the 
boredom of the experience. He also 
succeeds in illuminating (he relations 


hoi ween the conscientious objectors 
and the groups with whom they 
came into contact: the officials, the 
land-girls, the soldiers, and the pris- 
oners of war. There was no great 
divide in the Second World War be- 
tween the civilian and Ihc military 
role, and die conscientious objectors 
hcjiufilcd from tills. Indeed, the con- 
.sclent ions objector who voliml cored 
for service in a bomb-disposal squad 
look far greater risks than many who 
joined the forces. Yet the suspicion 
remained and conscientious objec- 
tors who. like L'dward Blishcn, 
worked out the war in rural l ; n gland 
discovered that blunt criticism and 
clumsy innuendo could occur in the 
most tolerant of societies. 


Executioner and exile 


KMII. RRICC; : 

Stand Up mid Fight 
1 75pp. Harrap. £2. 

WACI. AW I.EDNICKI : 
Reminiscences 

278pp. The Hague : M mi Ion. Dis- 
tributed by C o-1 ibri. PO Box 482, 
The Hague. 45fl. 

I -'mil Briggs Smut! Up and littlit is 
a stoiy of Jewish resistance. There 
was not a prison in Na/l-occiipicil 
Hi i rope which could hold this young 
Polish Jew. His heroism was extra- 
ordinary. He distinguished himself 
also in the Israeli army, and one is 
hardly surprised lo read that he is 
one of the twelve holders of Israel's 
highest award fur gallantry. 

Towards the end of the book Mr 
Brigg recounts the story of his return 
to Germany and Austria after Ihe 
war with two friends. Their uim was 
lo track down and execute Nazi war 
criminals. Three missions were under- 
taken : to find Eiclununn ; to assassi- 
nate as many as possible of the major 
Nazi war criminals in Spandait pri- 


son in Berlin ; and to execute six- 
teen German war criminals in 
Bavaria. 

in the case of IZichmann. one of 
their contacts in Vienuu, identified as 
David, became the lover of blicli- 
m aim's former mistress. In (his way 
lie managed lo get hold or the only 
photograph of Hichmann which was 
(hen in existence. It seems that this 
man ix the same person as Manns 
Diamant. who. using the pseudonym 
of I lerr van Diamant and pretending 
to be a Dutch SS man, became 
friendly with (he Fiehmann family. 
Having failed to obtain either a 
phuingrapli or any information from 
Mrs Hichmann, he moved on to 
Biellmann's mistress. She did not. 
however, live near Vienna, as Mr 
Brigg says, but at UiTnlir. u northern 
suburb of l.in/. 

Such inaccuracy make-, one won- 
der about Ihc other two ■dories, 
which would be sensational if they 
were true. In Berlin Hio conspira- 
tors round a war-damaged building 
overlooking the exercise yard oT 


Spaiulaii prison from which they imqicilv. 


could shoot three or four of the top 
Nazis. While waiting (or the 
prisoners to appear one of their 
friends climbed up to them lo LeH 
them thal the .security services In Tel 
Aviv had called (lie operation off. 
Disappointed in Berlin, they moved 
lo Munich where they killed sixteen 
war criminals. All this may be true, 
hut the nature of such opera lions 
makes il impossible lo check their 
veracity. 

Waclaw Lcdnicki. a distinguished 
scholar of Russian literal tnv, wrote 
four volumes of his autobiography in 
Polish. Rennnistvnres is the last vol- 
ume ol ilu- Polish series, covering 
Ihc period I'D 1 ) in | ( M(i, anil the lirsi 
lo he published in Hnglish. In his 
introduction I cdnicki explains (he 
reasims for writing his memoirs: 

Only our memory guarantees imperish- 
ability ; everything else is a plain turn, no 
illusion, a mirage, without content and 
wit lion l substance. ... In the great 
fight against (lie adversity of lire ii is 
only memory which no one cun deprive 
lit of which N our only iinq nest tunable 


The adversity at the end of I9.J9 in 
Cracow was particularly great. 
Poland had been crushed and the 
Polish people were being rapidly 
degraded to a stale of slavery. Most 
of Lcdnicki's colleagues ill Cracow 
University had been filing into a con- 
centration camp by the Gcrniuns and 
the university had been closed. It 
was only because lie had the luck lo 
he out of Cracow that Lcdnicki him- 
self avoided imprisonment and prob- 
able death. I tick was not to aban- 
don him on his odyssey through 
Huropc. escaping from one danger 
ami lauding in another until he 
finally reached the safety ol’ the 
United Slates. 

His reminiscences are interesting, 
hut naive and sometimes trivial. 
I cdnicki, belonging lo ii distinguished 
Polish family - liis father had been 
n member ol the Innieria) Duma— 
moved in exalted circles. Pules with 
aristocratic names flit through his 
pages. Ii Jn too easy for the reader 
to forget the existence of the real 
Poland lower down the social scale. 


J. P. hodin 

MODERN art and the modern mind 

Thfl twontlolh-cenlury has semi a revolution in ml— 
ini k ,0ll 9 bt on by drastic changes in suiuncs, 
■PCHfttcg, imd Intellectual hfo- -which hns loft the 
a&sineilo rationale for much of western Art shattered In 
•J* woko. In this collection ot essays J. P. Hodin 
•T? mw 1° fldps with the radical and ambiguous 
Cnaiscter of the art of our time, 

frj« Western 929501703 365 Pages £5 70 


JORGE S, EMMERSON 

* SOCIAL HISTORY OF SCOTTISH DANCE 
, Celestial Reortwtloun 

!l a Mci °* h '*“>ry of Scotland with dance as 
n ra ; fh*nie. It studies Scotland with relationship 
. hti.ih' e . ** * n 1,19 Btoteh Mm and across ths 
BtiiW Whom, much hai been fehorod, Th» 

liis l be evidence of'danoeTft the life of 

' Miii* ■' n . r N ( drama and recreation, from earli- 
time* to (ho pre S6mi 

7735 0097 1 302 peg is £ 7 30 


hr- 


^ALEXANDER AUaNO, Jr. - 

JMPEBATIVS 

^? oI< fe f ,amed s* answer lo Ard«V, 
book ii a? . °"!f ll 13 redly more than that, Alfand’a 
wav m^ Ce flnt 8nd Sophisticated discussion of 
..SAUnQlLSa? aftt btopoiofly relates -and also efie- 
COm l4unrf S r ?r a . nd whiefi form tha 

: - 2 r?l< i £? 2as 1 95 pages £3 78 

; .;T t 331 08301 7 Piper £125 


ERIC WADDELL 
THE MOUND BUILDERS 
Agrlouitural Praofloas, Environment, and 
Society In the Central Highlands of New Guinea 
Eric WfliiUell’R onalyeis of Ihe Rsittpu Enga agfioulturel 
system is an Important contribution to this field, while 
at ilia some lime it Increases our understanding of 
Hiohtdnd societies. Ho demonstrates how such diverse 
variables as social organization, natural ecology, agri- 
cultural and economic conditions, and demographic 
trends are articulated with reference la space, lime and 
productivity. 

American Ethnological Society Monograph 63 
Washington 295 96169 9 263 pages £4 20 


EDWARD STANKIEWICZ, Editor 9 translator 
A BAUDOU1N PE COURTENAY ANTHOLOGY 
The Beginnings of Structural Linguistics 
Presented in English for ihe first time, scholars are hero 
provided with (hair first important contest with 
Beudouin's seminal. ideas. The epiiectiorv .consisting 
of fwpntY^wo 1 ttudiw, ; fcmJud+fi - Pf 'W» .nwV 
Important end pertinent writings of general and Blavio 
linguistics, spanning liis long and productive scholarly 
life. 

Illinois Studios in the History and Theory of Llngulstfot 
Indiana 2533U209 406 pages £950 


JOHN F. CALLAHAN 

THE ILLUSIONS OF A NATION 

Myth end Hletory In the Novels of F. Scott 

Fitzgerald 

Passed from generation lo generation, lies become 
Illusions aqd then national myths- Fitzgerald, according 
to Callahan In He important, Interdisciplinary study, 
reveals th& pstlere of eslf-docoptfon as he wsavee 
Seemlhgly Casual contemporary avente into an elaborate 
te'OBpjkuieitQii of America's elevation of property over 
personality, . • 1 

IIHftQis 252002326 .221 pages ■ £3-50 


E. A. GQERNfcH, Editor 

DEMOCRACY IN CRISIS 

New Challenges to Conetltutlonet Democreoy In tha 
Atlantic Area • 

This volume of assays examines tha current challenges to demon* 
racy in Brim in and Fiance, Italy and West Germany, Ihe United 
Status and Canada, and to Western liberal democracy In general. 
Involved ere a wide range of conoerne within these six nation! 
and the European Community. 

Notre Dame 268 00451 X 199 pages £4 40 


JAMES CHIEH HSIUNfl 

LAW AND POLICY IN CHINA'S FOREIGN RELATIONS 
A Study of Attitudes mid Practice 

An inquiry into China's foreign policy end world view, Ihig study 
focuses on I lie quastion "To whet extent does Common iil China, , 
Bmied wuh a militant Ideology* accept lire existing- rulee of Iho 
gatoein international urildopi?” V-.K f : 


Studies of ihe East Asian Institute, Cohmbh University 
Columbia 231 03552 7 435 pages 


£550 


RONALD E. MITCHELL 
OPERA-DEAD OR AM VC 
Production, psrformanqe end Enioy* 
ment' of Musical Theatre ‘ |j . . 

Ronald MMchall shares his peieoriajiobsoryei* - 
tlons made in e lifetime devoted to mu^ioat 
drama. After reading U, you will ba rhbre 
sharply critical of bo]h bad end flbocj per 1 - 
formancee— ami it Is hoped you will soph 
demand and gat better, opera, musical dra me, 
and njutfqal comedy, . . . . ! ' I 

Wisconsin 299058 1 4 X •! ' ^ 1 

: 322pages P*jter£fr25 
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Life and verse 


Chatterton lives ! 


liJRISTOI’IIMI NICKS : 
Tennyson 

34 ( ’pp. Macmillan. 4..1.V5. 


At a lime when many literary critics 
prefer to keep in criticism and to 
leave biography in Use biographers, 

Clirislophcr Kicks .successfully 
demonstrates how revealing a gen- 
eral biographical and critical study 
of a poet can be. Mis shrewd and 
sympathetic record of ihc facts of 
Tennyson's life helps us to focus 
more sharply on the distinctive 
features of Tennyson's work. The un- 
happy father, the instances of 
melancholy and madness in fho 
Somers by home, the hostility he- „ 
tween the two branches of the family, nieJ f ,IK ' f,0, v vonic 
Tennyson's brief and thwarted lovo e f in 'ccssts. 
for Rosa Baring who was socially 
beyond his reach, the sudden death of 
his dose friend Arthur Hstllam. and 
his awareness throughout of the 
brutal materialism of the world 
around him —ail of these, more or 
less transformed, enter into Maud. 

Admittedly, a knowledge or them can 
cause ui to misread Maud if we do 
not accept the control of (he text- 
bur u knowledge of them can also 
nlert us to things that really me in 
the poem, 


hs different as hi Mennniom and 
Idylls ii / i/n* Khi)!. 

One of Tennyson 'x mcUiuds in par- 
ticular gets close a Mcminn. Tliis is 
his regular resort in sclf-i| notation, 
especially from the scry cmisiilcrabie 
mass ol manuscripts that he accumu- 
lated, without seeking 'publication, 
during the richly creative years from 
1833 to 184(1. His Mire sense of con- 
text and his lifelong preoccupation 
with lime receive rrequent illustra- 
tion in the examples Pro/cssivr Ricks 
analyses. The suggestion follows that 
these self- burro wings had for I'cnny- 


I.INDA KELLY: 

T he Munelluus Uoy 

1 4 7pp. Weitlenfelil 
£3.73. 


anil Nicolsoit. 


I hr Marvellous tiny suffers from an 
unccrliiiiiiy ahmu its purpose, fin 
the one hand, it is an original ami 
useful historical study of ( hatlcrlnn's 
transformation into a figure of liter- 
ary legend ; yet. on the other, it seems 
unable to cope critically with its new 
information, and sentimentally lends 
to accept the legend at its own vidua- 


n t tempi to convince us uf its poetic 
a Hi actions. (. rilicisni has given way 
In pulling. 

Miss Kelly's valedictory asset Intit 
is that "the poetry remains, nunc 
lasting than the legend " ; hut surely 
the reverse is true and Miss Kelly's 
narrative seems covertly to agiee. foi 
though it simply points to the poems 
it does interest i ugly and valuably 
describe the varied use made ol 
Chailerlon by Keats. Allred ik 


>» a variant of |h* ■ . 
'»fhist ory ^i 

,K ° r lI m rfti^.; 


suilicifialeH a 

jwsSs-SI 

buns from Gothic U'.‘ 
senlimenl : , hc 


vie Vigny baiehrous violence of (L 

t whose sell-pity had melted ( halter- 8»»u«, and in their ni- 


_ , ,^Jre-Revolutionary Paris 

sun the same emotional importance lion J? h ) .ii i ■ Werlhcr Jl,ul Andw ( lienier). I eon- ^''‘b mentality strS 1 

as hud .Ilia accurate descriptions of ^ K.,V[..l he cavaHot in whose opera the he mine. \ >ivn window of the anat 

l ! ,e :ifier discovering the dead p,K-t. lLVt, y peaceful room, ii, 
rw " tumbles down a staircase to her l l ,,: ‘hty of the flame 


tic script 

external things, in that they steadied 
a mind much obsessed with the 
melancholy contemplation uf un- 


Professur Ricks responds readily 
nnd sensitively to what Whitman 
called Tennyson's “finest verbal- 
ism ". He has a quick ear for the 
play of sound, anil a subtle under- 
standing of the play of mind, in whai 
he reads. Since he has chosen to veo 
the poems 
son's life 
methods 
natural 
torian critic* 
their significance and value. Not that 


de 

P» 
stein 


Ranship of Kipling's poem on (he 
Janrilcs. Linda Kelly seems surpr.. 
ingly bland Imili ahum Chailerlon 
and about liis admirers, taking his 

■tmMheosls in >r |i l r- '"^il I 111 w«umt mcianciHHia. nusogyiiy Iiuatii 

ioius i.-.n.u ' , i v P ,ira jsr s| ph- he and literary I'nisiraliou fed upon the M,lla,si ' s Picture, 

ouis hands with Jinn Hendrix. Jams | eiMS ,».f lm iii rhvmnnV 

Joplin and ( he Ciucvara as “ the 
precursor of the cult figures of our 
own time- actors, musicians, rcvolu- 


«ni»fcL!ttfiuf'ii His family was ol 
Iprovinciaf origin — on the 



hor his critical purposes, Profcs- 


to a llracl to him. and un historical, 
because ( ha tier Ion's significance lies 


he neglects his own con temporaries ; 

on the contrary, lie acknowledges in his relation to hi<“own period 

sor Kicks draws not only un the bio- special debts to several. But again and those years of interregnum between 
graphical material that has been . is r ‘ VlL ' Uui:in who offers a Angus tan ism and Romani icism 

much augmented during recent dc- S r ? 1U lu t,on .° r '‘lea that Professor The orguni/alion „f i] lc hook is 
cade 1 but also « .he .eMu.,1 ^ £SST “S = « * 

these, however, when he closes his 
book with nn earnest and convincing 
endorsement uf ” Tennyson's un* 
clamorous claim to the central 


thiit he himself assembled for his 
valuable . annotated edition of 
lennysons poems. Moreover, he is 

tS* ), U 0 S ff 0,1> manu ' cuiiui io me 

nni L y f. o e .® e ’ Linn bridge. humanity of a great poet ". 
Tenl,yso "' s 

with (he 
yielded cert 
nbles him 


Although I bmicil hr . 

And if | have a stone 
Be kiirveil un it ; 

" One Thomas i haiteiiun 
Turned this man’s u it 

Ola Merton not only wrote badly 
himself --and Ha/lm was surely 
correct in Ins judgment that there 
is nothing in hi 


Kcllv k mni«ni , . " V WIM correct in his mdgmmi that there 
fwm Ih. n«,n k pnn 1 CX|RIC,S is nrthiiw >" his mwins so extra- 

rh'llcT ■"«>■ 

ton's lire the ii Z t‘ halter- were written hut was the cause 
.wnl^-emy. of much had writim* in others. 


and the legend) undefended by anaiy- He 

fils or Plcimih'illxn -1-1-:.. ^ 


was 


itmg iii others, 
cause, however, of 



Marbeth, and the composition rises 
from The realistic ret Use of ( halter- 


§J/X& 

The Miracle Plays of Mathura 

NQRVIN HEIN . 

Qt 0*» lypes of contMopomry Kii. 

Sfff So ™ Bhaku,,nM Nau,k sL In/A. 

■ CI“,7 L m a »f Pilgrimage and rdigioue 

' ^ fessor Hein d«cri*,« in delail the : 

lhere . and exanilnea ihe 

. tUusfrated l ' ' 

• £6.75 

Intermediate Cambodian Reader 

F^KKjLtN'.B. sli;;.-. ' 

; • 5 0/ Wririni mil Bfiimhii 

U*ty.»v*. readini -riSi In 
tokenfr^m newspaper ariWea. folk .ales and modern . 
[he anoT 0 ^* s ; “.Cambodian-Bngllsh glossary, made up of 
iUm fr0rt 2.«» Nn, ; 

Vale Linguisties Series i. " . aoid£7.95 . Paper 43.9J ’ !. 

Politics of Electoral boltege Refonn ■■■'■"■'V 

L^ENCE.D. LO^GtEX »• Alan O. BRAUk ' . ' m 

the ^nii^Lfea|M # how it i.wa« Mtubiished. hdw It ■ ' 
rtfprj^a, and haw tt mighte^ly fail. r p this y eii*: dl iht Anifteul - 

‘ /•'.'•• • j •’ v Iv'.*'-. • r ^ 

■ ■■ ' ■’ ' ' r "' ; ' v 


- .7 ;! : :'K. \.*r- 

Havert! London 


bathetic, illy; .tffe 1S 
‘ p n ki -,,i “ nisisicrpicH.-e ", un- 

simply announced R -is d nl^ y hln 5 ! f ip,s '. ,0 1 ,h « Wowing, thundery 

faninus uf .he wnrtS lyrieal i, tlk'Tcd wilh ' " M '""' 

IiKils and Mien quoted, with 


till 


Apollo 
chariot into the heights. 


driving his 


fused, misdirected, rail 
mental world of Ihe yewii 
publication of the fjril 
l or all Miss Kelly's ent 
Is still waiting for the enfl 
u iiscn 1 i mentally, deiemtf 
lance to die history of ft 
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Walking around 


(iKUMAl.N lIKIi I! : 

De-scriptimi dc 111 villc dc Paris- el dc 


.•atji). and the painful case ol the Ul, * s l| iu Shelley memom!, 

’in S JS , f? ph, T’ ' i 'r' W ' . Nk ‘ Vi;r ' I'll’h' 1 ?’ hsflmiernai side, they came from lout ce qu'elle conticnt' d’e ’plus 

.111. whose melancholia, misogyny 1 1 tuhcnt, flouling t u™-”* • -■ " — 

id literary frustration fed upon the Picture, 

legend until lie comes to remind us . Naxmnn s Gothic** 


lldiled bv Picric ( odd. 


Dm/. 


Theology and literature 


Goethe", the commemorative 
George Sand" with its nostalgic 
account of Arnold h visit to Noliunl 
in 1846 (Chopin with his " wonder- 
lul eyes ” was present and tea was 
drunk), and “ Fnlklniul ", Even R. H. 
■Super's healthy appcliie for Arnold's 
theological and religious vyritings 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Kssuys Religious ami Mixed 
Edited by R. H. Super 

55lpp. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. SIS. 

The Michigan edition of Matthew 

Arnold's prose writings continues to v ' ccms to have been sated hy l.au /; v- 
move with the " unperturbed pace, j'f*® finds “ Bishop Butler and 
, Deliberate speed, majestic instancy " * , «it-Geisl " a tircil performance 
; of a giant American transporter of and IS ‘dmosl waspish for once when 
moon rockets towards its finul Uesli- he Sli y*. quite correctly, of "A l ast 
nation, now only three volumes away: Word on the Burials Bill " that ft 

t.xsgy s Religions and Mixed is docs not escape, if nor absurdity, at 
Volume VJU and deserves the same ,Ci «* triviality ". On the other hand, 
.enthusiasm with which its predeces- lo ** fair to the editor. Jie makes hi oh 
:*ors have been received, ft spans the for 

V*«n UK IB J...!. ....... -- ..11.111 ...li! 


floating and the small nohilily ot rciiiii r<[iiiil>lc 

Kjjjrs-frtfcW Germain Brice 

... B fhjip to have been Parisian 

of Dickens's Mr Dick and King 111 Wallis into the coA«uid bred. He was baptized in I >0pp plus tucsimilc. Geneva 

Charles V, head. Mcyrrsteins epitaph narrative method of tiKpita! about 1653. lived most of Paris: Minard. 70 S\v fr. 

for himself, limping and drooping figure painter; ChanmniEio the parish of Saint-Sulpicc. r . im ., 

context of the Description. ” K m ' L , 

by ibuKnight be described as a Domtxlic Architecture of (he 

idkt ico-inipcrialis* " so convinced 18th Century 

synijui 9 that this was the only quarter Translated bv Janies C. Palmes. 

. , N*i in ’ s ul i ler )X w or fby of careful |%pp Barrie and Jenkins. £6. 

the bonk pienl, strict legislation and the 
ihc vlcad hand; undihfi i» of gentlemen ; and he died 
nourishing on the Mmip in 1727, aged .seventy-four. 

!u*? C u ! ‘i n< * ^ t* were nine editions of the 

Old Hailey varnish ovsiki y&w, eight in Rricc’s lifetime ; 
vv nil a complacent Vkuu m published long after his 
ism. Wallis s ChHitcjin a , [„ 1752, by tabbt Pcrau and 
i attve of Lillie Nell. ^ ^ com pj u | c j flic work 

< arlyle considered ihiife Irought it up lo dale, as well as 
works of Burns were far Jwi ling a number of the original 
ing than his acted oac^ail ft factual errors. The editors 
is true, fur differed! iw thus well advised to have chosen 
( halicrton. His sansNR tstedHion. It also has the inipor- 
him not as a poet botani dvamage of illustrating, almost 
their own fantasies, the | by= house, street by street and 
and their self-pity; the fa « by quarter, the extensive 
torian must surely vatefit ng of town houses undertaken 
a poet either but as a m ftst half of the eighteenth ccn- 
tr.igedy .s a case-h^ dntis, in the most hu|vcful and 
r,Mil period .of the Anucn 

that which followed the 
Utrecht and the death of 
XIV- In this rcspecl . as in so 
«b«*. the groat divide is the 
In the five years of in* 
speculation that followed, the 
"I of town houses, both on the 
; lhB nobility, the gem dcs fin- 
’m the parienirnttures, was 
“intensive stimulus, while the 
by moving the seat of gov 


editor, he makes high 
A Psychological Par- 


polities Cromwell 
dial in Arnold disliked 
enthusiasts. The port In 
almost iis much in love m 
Graham Greene. 

In Ihc absence of “ 
omitted because already 
proper chronological , P . 
Volume II of the Mi** 
" Equality " is the 
of Ihc non-Iitcrary p*wj 
Essays, and, as Prc*^ 
notices, it is a useful 
those who sniff out 
is-rn in Culture 
Tawney thought well an r 
passages of bw own W 
a very reasonable 


- " t'lCIIIIUlII ll|| 

rtopment of the rue Saint- 
.. '.°‘ f the . parish of 
of die faubourg Saint* 
a ?d of the rue d'Antin. 


r ? urin 8 - which A rnold . " w r ^ h Wils Siveii pridc'of place ArnoTd^ slyta 7" AtnflU^ f 
I! Jif, VC ^Ll“ f ' co J 1sclous »?d only M bvt Lsstiys, arguing thal it “ bears pieces in Essays RctyP?. 


partly, .ironic references indicate, mac b the same relation to. A mold % 
began toFeer.oUI (he wu« in- his early religious writings (hat the essay on 
Miiiesj. it is made up principally of , Th * Funotioii of Criticism at the 
r? / , S c P. ks ' laxt on Time' . has rn Essays in 

Giro Dffhaps 0 *fcta '* 

thorny. collection 1 o£ . It is agreeable in' see Professor 

;cmild resist the recent ex'diiidveness jS5!?SlJ , ? Uier " lore fre Cly in 
iPf ^is theological addiction • There eSr ? e l ^° l,S a J u l. Mlxfti than in 
ve aLso g- few idibrteT ptoccs the '“fr ? f , bis « dl| ion. He 

;mpst Ipiporlahi of which P j's the bre- ahhonlh^ r,fihl !o 


a few lines In the 
son’s Lives of the ftJS 
very much to die po^v 
land’.', writes 
notion' seems to be uiai 

advanced In Wp WJk 
by forever adding ffgj 
instruction, and 6/ ij, 
formity. TriwuW^g 
scribe just . the j 

Educational 

of Hie. curriculum pl»»f 


.... ...... the Peace uf Utrecht, there were 

from Versailles 'to the Pa hi is- •»evcn ruling schools in the laubmirg 
PWfd a further premium un Sain l- Germain alone : by 1752. there 

were only three, a contraction per- 
haps due tu the relative decline ol 
the diplomatic position of f-iaiicc in 

Europe. Brice himself took them on 

'he trend of devefopnient >'i Divinity and I .a tin, us well as 
oh both banks ofthe Seine, giving them a smattering of history 
of the century. But the (very much a smattering, for Ihc 
F m «l. rapid development was earlier editions of Ihc Description 
1 the ninth edition of reveal the ubhv\ own uncerluin 
between 1715 and knowledge ol pre-Valois Hruncc.i. 
r&f; /our Showing years, 

S’CS?* of ,hc Se v «n 

L? 'j 56 )- As in so many 
ei 8hicenth-ccntury 
S l*** represented 
Srea divide. . As Michd 
fife* 8 from the 1760s, 

JJU Inc aclua I firpAHiAM iL. 

K» 


»Hr. 


Anticipating 

Baedeker 


Hut his prindp.il concern was to 
actual accession of Vhe provide his pupils with a walking 
aithe style Louis XV!. R u idc of Paris It was perhaps the 
T “omesiic arehilecturc anti cure with which this guide was 
■ xin .be dated. The war arranged 


cuulil nn doubt he expected lo cover 
plenty of ground on fool. 

The walks start, logically, with (lie 
Louvre, ihc Tuiierics. the quarters of 
Suinl-UcrmuiiiTAiixcrruis, Sainl- 
Honord, the Butte SainL-Rocli, al- 
readj quite a heavy programme. 
Thence to the Halles, the rues Saint- 
Denis and Saint-Martin, Sainte- 
Avoye. Hie rues du G rand -Chan - 
tier. Vicille du temple. Saint-Louis, 
place R ovale and neighbourhood, 
rue and faubourg Sain (-Antoine, 
I'Arc de I riomphe (later the plaee do 
Trbnet. Ihc chateau de Vincennes, 
and hack hy Reuilly, the Cdlesiins, 
Quartier Saint-Paid, ile Notrc-Dame. 
to the l.eft Bank, puric Siiinl -Bernard. 
Saint- Victor, lardin Royal, the Gobe- 
lins anil the faiihiiiirg Saint-Mnr- 
cenii. a truly massive loop, the equi- 
valent of a couple of present-day 
Mdtro linos. The other walks take 
in lltc rest of the I eft Bank. 

Brice provided a completely com- 
prehensive tour of ihc city ; and lie 
was mu at raid of exposing his more 
delicate princelings to some of the 
filthiest, most slinking and most over- 
crowded vuuricis id Paris ; it was not 
just a 7 1'urru c- dev (hands Dues of 
the high spots, of ihc new centres of 
luxury. Perhaps his walks were also 
to have a moral purpose. 

Rricc and his successors are much 
given in general statistical informa- 
tion which, one can reasonably 
assume, was highly inaccurate 11 ml 
was based on inspired guesswork on 
the part ol the physiocralic itbbe. 
who hail no douhi drawn some of 
his inspiration Trum Vauhait. Thus, 
in (he 1752 edition, the authors, 
while taking into account (lie effects 
both of Will* and dearth, especially 
in the first three decades of the cen- 
tury Brice in particular was well 
aware, as a churchman and as a 
specialist of ecclesiastical painting, of 
the weight of the 1709 famine on 
Parisian popular memory - -come out 
with the amazing statement that the 
total population of the city at the 
time of publication was in Ihc range 
of 800.000. including 150,000 ser- 
vants. We do know, with some accur* 
ney, that un the eve or the Revolution 
Paris counted between 600.000 to 
750.000 inhabitants, domestic ser- 
vants forming about 13 per cent of 
the total : and wc can also surmise 
that the population of the city hud 
been steadily increasing in the pre- 
vious twenty years, so that wc can 
place the 1752 figure in the Name 
category of hit-or-miss fantasy 
which lay behind a great many of 
.1 . Mercier's statements in the 1780s. 

lh.il accounted lor its Mjor- . y erc j er> f op j n ^[jnee. was never at a 


could, he thought, only load lo moral 
turpitude and to the eventual destruc- 
tion ol the Metropolis. Marietlc and 
Porau were likewise moral physio- 
crats; and they furihcr cmphasi/cil 
that (lie enormous extent of unpro- 
ductive monastic buildings, all ol 
them surrounded bv huge gardens, 
could only mciea.se Ihc misery ol 
the poor and contribute to (he deve- 
lopment ol slum conditions in the 
surviving older quarters. 

Brice, who owed much ol his suc- 
cess to his position, from the HiSOs. 
of Guide. Philosopher and l-Ticnd lo 
the young Catholic princes uf thu 
Rhineland and of the other German 
slates and to his profitable con- 
nexions with the House of .Saxony, 
wrote his Dcscnpiion with a very 
practical aim m view. It was liis (ask 
not only to dei rioter, to smarten up 
tliesi* young iiohleiiieu • .mil his clien- 
tele extended to the l.iihumirski and 
I lie Rad/twil I amities in the Past lo 
teach them the 1 tiles u| deportment, 
but alsu lo provide them with com- 
petent riding masters ; at the lime ol 
there 


ecclesiastical persistence in attempting 
to force open recalcitrant doors, in 
order to scout out the pictures nnd 
works of art in the possession of 
named patrons ami connoisseurs. He 
was not easily turned away. and. 
when he was, the owner received n 
vengeful reference in the book, ns il 
he had sinned personally against the 
ahhe\ princely cares. We can then 
accept his siicccssuis' figures for the 
number or street lamps, quarter by 
quarter. /.« laniernc. at this lime, had 
not acquired its sinister significance 
of 1 78‘>. The record goes to the pros- 
perous rue Saint-Martin, the very 
quintessence of Paris civility, of " I'cs- 
pril pn ri.sien ", with a loltil of 415: 
next come Sainl-Gciimin-dcx-Prts 
I.W61. the Marais (.«il). the Palais- 
Royal (5411. Saint- Antoine (333). At 
the ollm end of the settle, ive find 
Sainle-llpporlunc (1 52t, StiiiU-iuc- 
qiies-dc-Ia-Boiicherie (183) and les 
Halles (M2). 

Generally speaking, the more 
recently built quarters, those con- 
taining the greatest number of hotels. 
are better lit. In other words, street 
lighting was directed primarily 
towards the defence of properly and 
the safely ol the upper classes, while 
quarters like Snintc-Avoyc and the 
Gravilliers con III he left lo the twi- 
light of poverty, disease and stench 
(the ahhe and his successors classify 
both parishes and churches in terms 
of .smell; before 1714, Brice stales, 
the faubourg Saint- Hnnorc had been 
neglected for building purposes, 
owing lo ihc slink of the great sewer 
mid the prevalence of disease, while 
he displays Ihc enthusiasm of an 
estate agent in vaunting Lite fine air 
of Sainl-tiermaiiMlcs-l’fcs; Saint- 
Merri, along with some of the other 
finest Gothic elm relies still surviving, 
is dismissed as " dirty, ill-lit anil 
slinking ". Brice adding that the Paris 
churches as a whole are the dirtiest 
in Europe hut lie had never been 
to Poland or the Russian Empire'). 
The figures for street lighting in 1752 
are continued, for the revolutionary 
period, in the fate General Her hull's 
famous thesis, written while on I lie 
General Staff during the First World 
War. on f Vi fiii'niiy <) Paris pendant 
Iti Revolution. 


Popular beliefs 
and superstitions 

In lik industrious enumeration of 
pictures, works uf art, buildings 
worthy of at lent ion. church archi- 
tecture nnd charitable institutions, 
Brice comes in the way of a great 
deal of information which must he 
uf (ho greatest value to the .social 
historian, even though the Desert p- 
li an lias been used the most exten- 
sively by art historians and specialists 
of the history uf architecture. Urban 
history is a whole and Brice Is an 
integral part of it. Writing both dur- 
ing (he terrible crises of the late seven- 
teenth century and. again, shortly 
after the famine of |7D9 and. In his 
eighth edition, just after the disas- 
trous rains of the spring and summer 
of 1725, this tutor lo the sons of Ihc 
German nobility proves himself to 
be acutely aware of the calendar of 
popular fears as well as of that uf 
disease and recurrent epidemics. The 
extension ol the Hflpital Saint-Louis. 

He informs 11.x. was provoked by an - j 
Unprecedented outbreak of scurvy. 


0 no u'a«r TT * ,,c Wi,r •: v — V* V* ' Mcrcrcr, lor- instance, was never ui 0 • iinpreccoemca uuiurcus or scurvy 

SSJV ; ta* » W *!!W ! : .**&#*>■ ten** 


U ' ^ ec * lc * e * but Iherc liirVi- thw wte' nmnlnfl !■!<>• ^ rival il c j ass gi r N a ycur. ' hc cohndently ; lrorin the twu vntlve pictures of the 
ITws'and this . ** l 5. P u ^J IV5 j| ,0 f l , Mercter s affirms, had abort ions in discreet two dc Troys. I'ulhcr and son. kept in 
^ : oo^ WM . U P to t,hc L<* fahhutn de Ions, between 178- lna j K , ins rf? <mnit in the early 1780s, the church of Sainte-Gcncviuvc, the 
f r ' v „ 1 ar, d 1788, and Mervicr wax in any of course he has no means of know- one depicting the blessed fall of ruin, 

'fpm.lhe rapid increase in taw: more concerned wtih social ob- 


F^rdArnoW's^S 
is designed 
to the youngish 



To baUad-Binfcjng and to leave the base h3f w “ 1,n ,hc whoIe h 

.mechanical, art of prose 'V he wrbte' ^ thls is together J, 

•V ^. George Smith, adding 1 w JjUSj far •? R ac f ^ P ,c « of writ- t 
thmfc i» nidi 1.:. .1.* ■ . < ing about- sin hlsinpiY.,,1 r.‘.., u \ 


general reader: wjjjjjj'i 
introductions «« 1 
meal dialogue* WJJ 
cuiar author, 
ure whom B'int of 


inr. 9bodt- ah historical figure whom 1’^ of~ h« 

fjeeullarly, creationa. fa .. ft 


’^Sfl re'iv B€ . ,Woei » >716 
. (hern orovirfi.it 

jfiS 


add' that, of this lolal. 10,000 homes} gioiis the eighteenth century may 
is, died or Were killed each jcur. Per-, have been at ib higher levels, the 




teenth century. 

' For ihk purpose, he divided hix, u , — _. .. , .t-., 

guide into three main divisions: " It* hups the relative accuracy of such 1 meixniul change*! ut the scasoir are 
Vilk*”; rUnivefwtd ”, “la Citf", st jlislics is unintporLmt, for what still the ob|ert of popular thanks- 
Wilhin these broad categories, he matters is l\K\t they should havjs been giving.. . . " 

, V u * si0 ^ established a series of wilts, in lugi- accepted by contemporaries, jitst av ■■ Equally he .notes. On the second 
thirNrt ‘■'ut Mtupcoc*?; street leading into street, it wtts widely believed by people like Saturday of e.tch munlh. ihc^cult df ■ 
S^'f^iuderlHx' ; A mfl vkslunod to i;ikc hair a tfciy Ach. Brice that the population Wtfx dcclin- ,Uie Vrripn will bw»g a record am* 
fife .•■BdRtft built- with a p“u« fur lunch, a meal Veil ing iplhe first Iwlf uf the century. ; ntotom if ;lhe imw ol •; NoUc- 

^ 8 oo^^^ejdp^fl, # 4 ! j, rntU| jf lhl . BjncraD' »*ad been- Brice is certainly on safer ground Damc-du-MoM ^ 

■dupes-' MricUy adhereJ tu, for they were when enumerating the number of church of the Cofmes Usexyhere tie 
J 5 ? 11 : pretty - hefty wutt«.' Hrice's youny houses built 

-hiK 4 * 1 * luxury: prin^eimui ntust have been in lip-lop 1 hew. were, a 
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been- 

tu, for they were - ....... _ . 

‘ U since the . Peace, comments on the subject of, ihe 

lip-ton These were, after all, visible, end xve church of 1 b pc tit-Saint- Antoine 
the . do know that he. took a great deal : ( ■ obscure et inal-propte "J. on' the 
.. thcf.rf of trouble tosetf fpr himself what. was disappeurams uf some of Hie riioxl 
Hanover going on. ju« $s he displayed a grimly toed., dixew ol the poor, 1 . “Cet 


Chatto 

Windtus 


P. J. Kavanagh 
A Happy Man 

Tins is thu storv ot a man who 
must tiy to bn hiinsotl 
whntevor the prico. It is a 
novel of absorbing movement 
and contrast and unrepentant 
hope, which tells how an 
American and his girl try to 
find happiness. The author is 
a winner o( the Richard 
Hit/ary Memorial Prize and the 
Guardian Fiction Prize. £2-00 

Mario Cervi 

The Hollow 
Legions 

Mussolini's Blunder 
in Greece 1940-41 

'll is not only the best account 
so far ol porhaps the most 
disastrous advnnlure 
liiunc tied by the Fascist 
regime, but it is <il30 a 
contribution, readable amt 
reliable, to the understanding 
of the erosion of the llnlum 
military nuclunu end of the 
conduct of diplomacy and 
public tilfiiirsm Italy after 
nearly twenty years of 
Fascist ruin ' F.W. Dcahin 

C3 25 

John Seely e 
The Kid 

Trouble bits Furl llcslerman. 
Wyoming, in the spring ol 
1887 wlion a kid with long 
blond luir and a sudd (chap 
full of quid dust cornea riding 
into town, together with his 
companion - umassivoly- 
bulll African (loaf -mule. ., 

A brilliant point 4 b ol Low 
and Order narrated in 
wonderfully frnsh language, 
at once griity, lyrical, nnd 
inoidanily funny. £1-50 

Robert 

Langbuam 

The Poetry 
of Experience 

A ro - issue of this work Which 
is concerned with the 
dramatic monologue in 
modern literary tradition, 
'fourteen years after 
publication, ii remains one of 
the finest studies of 
ninotoe nth -cenlury English 
poetry vet written*. 7£5 £2-50 

; i, D. MqFarJans, . 
A.H^AshG, and 
D.D.R.Owen 

Renaissance 

Studies 

SiK essays which are mainly 
concerned with Neo - Latin 
Writing^ and the French . 
poetry ol the Pleiads and its 
pa tell iies. £1*75 

Scottish Academic 

progs--- - 
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Jriui Cunrfunn «• : HfilcI de Noinnoutiers, Rue , l ,* Crenelle ( 1 723 J 


hdpilal " ( nil ached (o the church of 
the same name) 

itoil destine your une espi.ee dc inalu- 
dic fpidt'niiquc, nomrnlc le. nail tic Xaint- 
Atnoine, laquellc a diirtf en France 
I'cspacc dc 4 lmi 5 sicclcs, m a is qui n 
CctsiS coinme plusieiirs am res incom- 
muditifs poputaircs: ciilre auircs les 
Anions, la l.ntireiie, le Pic Saint-Fiacre, 
le mul tie Sainl-Man-ait & Jr Snlm- 
hlaiii, A plunicurs a litres, les- quel les 
ne sont plus conn ties, que par la lecture 
des vlcux auteurs. . . , 

He repeatedly insists on the diffi- 
culty of supplying such im immense 
population with an adequate water 
supply — a problem of which present- 
day planners of '‘le Grand Paris'’ 
arc only too welt awure -and refers 
to the poor quality of the water at the 
disposal of the inhabitants of Saint- 
Amoinc. A convinced urbanist him- 
self, he frequently complains of tho 
lack. Of light and thfi recurrence of 
acctdents causcd by such massive ob- 
structions as. the Grand Chatelet and 
the Bastille 1“ cette masse £uorme do 
bailments gothiqttcs cnfcrmCe d'lin 
fosse profond gate Cirnngemcni tout 
•sc qua riier, en coupant I’aligncmcnt 
oe a rue ; Saint-Antoiiie, du efttd de la 
Villo & du cOld du Faubourg "). |'hc 
ebbd would have been the first to 
applaud July 14. 1789 v 

’• He provides further information on 
the subject of fairs,- popular morality.-- 
circulation and retribution! As from 
.1/05, the Foire Saint- Laurent would : 
open on July 24. going on to Michael- , 
rtws. The Foire de Saint-Germain ran 
Croin February .3 to Holy Week, 
much too long in the opinion of Brice, 
flfho lived in the area, as it provided 
a, magnet to gambling, tisticuffs. 
drunkenness and turbulence, especi- 
«™K. very common 

& K d « e J aboUrer<1 "as tho’ 
theit of lead of f the roofis of buildiuos 
in construction; one “ roofer ” rhrow- 
ipg the slolcn.lend dowil to his accom - 1 
pHce waiting ip a; neighbouring 
courtyard, f/q caur thus offered ad- 
yhntagei other than those of prestige). 

■ Of all the streets in Paris, that of 
^iat- Jacques and its prolongation in 
We Faubourg witnessed the heaviest 
Circulation of people, horses and 
goods, with forty wine-carts a day 
benelral ng Paris frdjfi the south. The 
it^Salnt-Antoino, da th£ other: hand, : 

their ; credentials were ; given 1 a 
sovereign's escort at its easlem end: ' 

execution of counterfeiters and 
forgers, the sometimes learned abbt 


had to wash amt bury the city's daily 
supply of unclaimed dead. There 
was a time for singing, and the place 
was the chupel of the Pil les do 
I'Awomption, renowned for the qual- 
ity of their voices, who would draw 
vast congregations during Holy 
Week. 

As a churchman, and with his inti- 
mate knowledge of the calendar of 
saints popular with Parisians. Brice 
can often reach down to a level of 
popular mores denied to a middle- 
™* observer like Mcrcicr. Indeed, 
his book offers a striking contrast be- 
tween the fixity, the immutability of 
popular habit and fears, and the 
immense and painful changes being 
wrought by the rutli'ess expansion of 
the city westwards and hy the equally 
heartless demolition of whole emnr- 
ters in the interests of alignment and 
to display the newly acquired wealth 
8runtic Pnnide '' of the gem 
finances and war speculators. 
Perhaps nowhere is incipient, class 
conflict more apparent and more 
bitter than in (he beautiful, hut osten- 
tatious architecture of the now town 
hotises. Brice himself Tell this, when 
he mused uneasily on the fate Q f 
Babylon and Palmyra, ft is even 
more apparent in M Gallcl's book. 

Only an art hisUirinn or » n archi- 
teciurnl expert could form an opinion 
ot Brices ability as a • scholar imd a 
connoisseur. Certainly he had the 
modesty to accept the criticisms of 
nts contemporaries when he made 
factual errors. . He had a genuine 
admiration for clirly church Gothic, 
though he complained thnt most of the 
Pan s churches v X cre dark and gloomy. 

But he had little taste for the inter 
stages of Gothic and regarded Snint- 
Etlenne-du-Mont as an yrehiteeluraJ 
monstrosity. Hfs Laste tells us' more • 
about his altitudes as a moderate 
Oall ican than ns n critic. He much 
disapproved, for instance, of the 
ostentation of Jesuit churches, .which 
i with the primitive 

simplicity of pure Galilean tradition, 
and it is quite apparent- that his poor 
opinion- of ‘Jesuit architecture would 

PB C »r n ** ten *d 10 Ihe Society it- 
se ‘'-' He was in this respect very 
much of an eighteen th-ccnlury tjbbd, 
ps.^e.-was also 'in his dislike: 

ntniMdiln.. l 1 f * * « i-> c, . 


used lus powers to remove several enlevement. in fact an architectural 
public buildings, either because he exploration ? Is not the division be- 
thought that they were ugly, or be- tween cote conr and cote inniin not 
cause they blocked the road, caused merely a search for privacy an .if- 
accidcnls. cast shadows over the lirmulion of prestige and a stage 
neighbourhood, or, crime or crimes, convention 7 Is it not also an aid to 
broke the alignment of a recently abduction ? La belle wails with a 
manned street. .••■n.u 


■ candle at one in the morning, cole 

M Gal let is at present Deputy a Picard .servant produces a 

Keeper of the Musee Ca mu valet. ““tier, while liveried servants light 
No one could have been better qua! i- , "’■W will* limning torches, a 


ledge both of the new town houses ***** morning. In belle wakes up in 
and palaces, of the architects, engra- * ome “ pavilion dc Hanovre ”, finds 
. vers, carpenters, painters, jewellers, . fusing on to a walled park, 
goldsmiths and craftsmen who embcl- "'dh sphinxes vaguely seen in the 
iisiicd them is prodigious. His book, morn,n g "ii-sf. Watteau^ was perhaps 
as well as containing a very large niore ol a social realist than has 
number of very beautiful plates, plans generally been imagined, 
and drawings (sonic of which are now One is surprised at the absence of 
at \\addesdon), oilers a list of lead- architectural metaphors in the seduc- 
ing architects, with Uttar biographical lion scones in Les l.iutianx But 
Sv 1 !!^ (vcry * c11 lnm , H ' S °l ,|lie *ncw the mlvnntugcs to he 

c Wn P S* dL ; ri ' cd fnm '""*** »* direction 
lished in French, is an indispensable of the hell-pull. I.aelos was an urlil- 
guldc to anyone interested in this las- lery officer not an architect, and lie 
clnuttng and, often, saddening conducted seduction, as he might 
M,DJCCI * Jwve done a siege, in military terms. 

But it is much more than a citron- r,! f second staircase might he used 
icle of changing tastes and styles. *° * CC P ll,c wrvniU* away from (heir 
Like Brice, M Gallci has a great deal ,nH ‘*lcrs; bill it could also come in 
to say which will be of value to the ! lscfu l, in the case of Mtituni. The 
social historian, on such subjects as "'creasingly elaborate mechanical 
the architecture of I [her tin age, the dcvico ^ Hdopied in the course of the 
architecture of class and the physical J^Htury wore not only designed to 
environment of masters and servants, keep the servants at a distance ; they 
He quotes a little-known novel of cou,d be instruments of sediic- 
Bastlde, La Petite motion, wliich tion ' . M Guild has hit upon an in- 
illustrates belter even than Les lcrest ing theme. 


i mm ■» »*«•. 

Liaisons (lani’eureit.ses an architectu- 
ral fantasy favoured bv late-eight- The archifprtfirn 
teonth-ccnlury society; the hero, (he \ , ’ drcniieci « r e 
Marquis de Trdmlcour. seeking to Of ClaSS division 
impress La belle Mdllte", takes 

her to a small pavilion that he has . H 9 also helps us to. understand the 
nad constnicted in a park, not fur . ‘dense resentments of the enormous 
from Paris.; Preceded by a Negro i?, rm,es Pf xervants. "The ground 
page, who lights the chandeliers and J|°ors- were cold in winter. In the 
Clusters nf ca nrfU In iL.:, ..., 1 . Pn sris.Rnuti! .UA iu. n.«.. 1 


I — ' ■ “O'"" wqailUWt 

duster of cand^s in their path- and the H 6 lel Uc 

tlte Marquis has arranged for the N °aUlcs, we find them almost entirely 
vislt ta take place after nigldfall — Tewrved for pages, gentlemen in wait- 
tnc girl 5 wonderment inorea.se s with in 8 and scrvanis." Liveried servants, 
the discovery , of each new marvel: secretaries, aqd so on, were gcneraJiv 
trontpe-f oell on the wail of the * 9 d 8 ed In rooms of six to eight beds 
dining-room, a -hunting scene that sbove a stable of thirty horses; it is 
dimbs up with the grand staircase, doubtful whether even resident chap- 

3» SZ' 


, , "U1H.1I Ml MIC 

Palajs-^pyal and the Hfitcl de 


. hi tvh 4 UW 1 

^lint ^thd beautiful tnonnaia bo ihe 
WaS bU ' iU lon 8 aftcr price's 1 


•;fj irThofe \vas a j time and a plrice fot 1 
^ycryqne aid forfcvtiiythihg In this 
traditionalist Wot-ld,; ^ World hlwRys 
best described bV chprchmeni There 
: was a. placed even for repentant pros- 
titutes 1 with the .“ commujiaute : de 1 
rue' , de ' Grenelle, 
founded in J7Go while unemplwed 
Teraale' seryafils wefe : looked after, 
fdr periods pf three day^ at the hdpi- 

. { t /» . s —a s t jrgf s, ■ 


V .uHviiuia - ,nc ata, 

however, have plenty 16 say in praise 
of- -tho nuns who were in- hospUaf 
orders, • 

Wanton 4^$truction , 
■pi buildings ; 

i ^ s ^ ,¥ i; f VP^ i 9 r i one 
retains from his book h one pt sad- 

a f,pp 4*wh .Wajqlbti dfcstructioh. 

™as*erpieces: 

HFrom nU arcoum. t it,,.*, 


, bpr bf chui’ph^ thaf had b^h pulkti; 
down tn ; . the early >ais pF the : 

: ^T, n ^Utenftw]]de Polieer ahd, hot 
just At cbmfonabre 1 and easy-going 
tutor to Well-bo fn,' if; nbt WoLTirecfr 
young Rhinelander^ ; p 0 )is - 
SaxonS,- it is dtar thatibe Would havb 


or monkeys, »p»cnqpgr or me ler, in any ordin- 
nymphs, dolphins, cenotaphs, pngo-- 3 *^ eighteen th-ccnlury town house 

• amoaSlffi^ 1 ^ 61 ls and grot4ocs f urlher emphasized class divisions in 

inT^/iIcr ( thc ' ,,!5U fi 1ins iv f !ocalion - the mezzanine. 

^fmlvcness with each 1 servants’ room over the 

& ,Ke sheer ^bles was no doubt n school for 
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“^Withdrawing the .^W ^mased, 
drofSkSSSd?* t^oagb a lifdden - ^ ai,0 . ther ««*». ioo. . late-eighi- 


A very good point. Thetw 
connoisseur was furlh(ma 
ning to live in a fin-ij 
century fantasy world; T 
dungeons, pagodai, n 
aroused in hint n longing fj 
lands and recollections afw 
In forlorn caverns ectotdik 
rious murmur of fallings* 
Dickons would, rightly, M 
much of this sort of thkif . 1 
side this bi/arre fantasy, 
the funereal mood of lb( 
Dela fosse and Desprcz, jw 
I he Revolution did oat hi 
hall all building.* ‘Ui 
Bat a vc ", an exercise inw 
building, near the Hulks, 
pleled in 1792, while the i 
Doux, a rcvolulioiiJij 
Revolution, built a few of 
that had been commits 
American, Hostcn. Bui 
tion itself constructed its 
only in cardboard and (W 
were indeed little mneu 
properties, just ns -Da«i» 
more than a slug? 
beauty of French dome* 
lecture, which reached, B* 
feet expression in the P 
I luimvrc ", in le Douxsjf 
Millet Tlidlusson and utw 
I hbel d’Orruitor early ib » 
f 1 73.1), was never fuBy 
save for a fow exception* 
Empire. F’or . lhe 
beauty was n irifle, a Kw 
of social arrogance, np a 
inequality. They wtg 
right, but utwhataepa £ 
dation of so many .of IW 
crlbcd und depicted uifg 
tic Architecture oj W « 

began in 1792 or . ^ 
they fell into Iheha^ 
tors or, worse still, o* , 
Haussmann did hfs 
plcte the process, 
when It cume, B<n^| 
laic, though Pari* 

16 infer; in !«» 8 .&£: 
lury domestic a 

other city in 
book cun thus ^ 

Brice's was. j« ' vcU a ■ 
lurai dictionary, , , ' i 

, Architecture. 
to be placed 
tion, bin hardly in 

r“%£fS?orl hide# 

have been moi» 
stuffy, overcrowd^*®”- 

miU-nIneteentH-cen‘“rif 


miu-nincicc,«» 
ponies deluxe, .fljgi 
employed. 
cal devices 

the celebrated 1*°^ 


OKI »: LKHTHEIM: 

In ibe Twentieth Century 
plus 42 plates. Wcidenltfld 

{iicohon. £4-50. 

L — — — * ' ‘ 

^ preface tells us. the aim of 
fcll-jllusi rated survey of Europe, 
iTte Soviet Union, from IWO to 
Is -to bring into view the lotal- 
L European civilization, tho 
El emphasis falling upon tho 
Kmiation of inherited life .styles 
& ihe impact of social and tech- 
fcil change Europe, George 
beta suggest*, should no longer 
E as “ an aggregate of national 
fc" but as a lotnlity, with the 
Ibf the sociologist and of (he 
Bi oi culture. While admitting 
Jah a method is controversial. 
Mm the same for “ the enipiri- 
Epproacb slill favoured by the 
Jiiy of hisloriuns in the English- 
fcng world This is indeed an 
nRhiiion “from a personal 
Sol view". Dr Lichtheim is an 
[minded neo-Marxist with nil 
By for Vico ;■ ad Hegel, much in- 
fcfd by (he Frankfurt School of 
mimer, Adorno and Haber- 


mas. Favouring :i sociological dia- 
lectic. ho is opposed equally to the 
blatulishmcnts of nco-posiiivism and 
slruclURi]ism and to the lure of specu- 
lative philosophies of history of the 
Spcngler anil Toynbee type. 

T hroughout the book philosophical 
ideas and scientific trends arc set 
against the background of major 
political, military ami cconomic 
dcvclopmenls. These are briefly but 
neatly considered with the help ol 
relevant secondary works, and cadi 
chapter is [ol lowed hy a useful bib- 
liography. The first part surveys the 
years before l'>M, the nge of imperial- 
ism: Ihe social fabric. Ihe decline of 
liberalism and the success of 
nationalism, the trend away from 
metaphysical idealism towards a new 
view of the world, dominated hy 
positivism. phenomenology and 
psychoanalysis. In literature Proust 
and Joyce, in art C'uhism and the 
functionalism of the new architec- 
ture are given their proper place.Tlie 
second pari considers war and revo- 
lution from 1914 to 1919 and Europe 
during the inlcrwar period, with 
special emphasis on (he crisis of 
liberal democracy and on the con- 
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Most Pari* 
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it f ranyiiise is by no means 
m England and Eugen 
fxrellenl . history nf the 
is a standard work of 
in England and in 
hese two new books ofl'er 
complement. As is clear 
W titles neither pretends to 
The llrst is the first 
series devoted to 
"KoJogics wliich have marked 
Wgh century. Its aim is to 
w Ihe .. sources of the Action 
^iducinne, its influence on 
fjyof the time, mu) the tispfr- 
i«il» mnvement. 

JS* ®f *l» book devoted to 
wwe helps to remove niuity 
- antl m «undersUmd- 
^ming the altitudes of 
f °Huwers, notably 
and extreme nal- 
g- and emphasizes more the 
^'-evolutionary non- 

d L C,hted many of ‘ 

In her study oF the 

lird p«Lu( m ^ vc htent during 

Smin« h '\ Co,cUc Ca P itan 
BS d efeat lucidity 

& n 6bj :, cUvil y- lhe con - 

Paradoxes in which 

foudd itself. 
l930s d,,r ' 
JH t V, chy period. These 

oytion.^J ■ 8 * n understand 
Kt b ? M*#***!* dur- 

°f Hit ami tbe Mpira- 
feSriilnS* •? rH ‘ n W , M From 

^■5£lLS l, * h f can to 
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¥msl)i r ( 3 ih 0r a r bu * despite 
S^^^r disci p- 

all ? u C0 . nsorva,iRm 
*• «n Up ? n ,be ,dea of the 
man y of 

St C^ <tn,cnl talaublc. 
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Daiidet as he himself notes, this has 
been provided hy Paul Dresses excel- 
lent Iron Ihnitlci I'iumt ■ but nit her 
a portrait of one ol (lie leading jour- 
nalists of (lie daily newspaper of (he 
Action l nmvaise. in the lirst part of 
this very lull study, the approach is 
essential! v chronological, following 
the development ol the paper down 
even to the significance of (lie short 
stories and serials (hat it primed. A 
second section is dcvolcd to the 
Action I -ran v; i iso's altitude tn the 
FiMnco ficfnum problem, in particu- 
lar during the poriinl from I S7n to 
I *11 91 : Ihe third part deals with the 
movement's atliimlc to other prob- 
lems in foreign allairs, uolahly Fascist 
Italy, the Spanish Civil War, and the 
Russian alliance. The linal pai l deals 
pure])’ willi internal problems and 
questions of doctrine, and in this 
respect is complementary to the work 
of Mine ( a pilau Peter: hiu the 
approach is quite different, and fur 
less critical. 

While giving a very full picture of 
l-don Hamlet's journalistic talents, 
there is little detailed appreciation 
of his writing. Ami Duttdcl suffers 
from being presented in such small 
doses- the lire is lost, the coherence 
and argumentation muted. By trying 
to avoid both biography and history, 
Jean Noel Marque fails to du justice 
tu hiv subject 


Mussolini 

MARIO mvl: 

Tilt Hollow liCgluin 
Translated by Eric .Mosbadier 
336pp. (Tiatto and Windus. £3.25. 

Few military campaigns have ever 
mhre richly deserved the charge of 
being at once immoral, pointless and 
incompetent than Mussolini's attack 
on Greece in fJc tuber. 194(1. Mario 
Ccrvi. an Italian journalist married 
trt a Cireek. first published his admir- 
able account of the campaign in 196? 
as Storh tfefhi auerru di fSrecia (re- 
viewed in (he ILS un February 24. 
: 1966). It is useful tci have this excel- 
lent tfifiiskiiibn by Erie Mosbadipr. 
Tjhe only other account which bears 
comparison with it is U he Battle of 
UreeteS MO-41, by the Greek 
commander-in-chief, General Papu- 
xbii, bpt a> Signor Qin ; i shows, 
Hapagps mathj the nysL^tf :.^f wsujn* 
Ing <hal Mussolini had ;< pliift of edpi- 
fKiign arid u rational motive. The 
awful truth defies exaggeration. 


trust of “ old elites ami new ideo- 
logies ", There are sections un 
natural ami social science, on art ami 
literature, on philosophy and theo- 
logy- Finally, the third part gives an 
outline nf the Sect, ml World War and 
the Cold War. followed by a discus- 
sion of social trends, the threat posed 
by an ever more powerful techno- 
cracy to decent liuniaii living 
.standards, and the problem of the 
" two cultures " and the C. I*. Snow/ 
F. R. Ix-avi.s controversy. 

Dr l.ichihcim is constantly in 
search ol wind he calls "a central 
nexus mediating between the autono- 
mous .sphere,) ol political, social 
and intellectual life He pursues the 
search without blinkers and would 
probably agree with Max Weber's 
dictum that “ Ihe interests of society 
arc the great rails on which humanity 
moves, but the ideas throw . the 
switches ". It is in such a context that 
major thinkers and writers— Freud 
ami Husserl. Proust and Sartre, 
Joyce, Kafka and T. S. F.liol— are 
nbly presented. In additiun, such neo- 
Marxists as .Karl Korseli in Ger- 
many and Antonio Gramsci in Italy 
are introduced. 

Ycl despite so much effort, there 
is a curious lack of balance. One 
looks in vain for a discussion of im- 
portant social phenomena . other 
than those based on class-conflict and 
the progress of science and tech- 
nology. The problem of lh. a genera- 
tions. the youth movements n[ the 
l‘»20s and’ I9MN. feminism and 
Women's fight Tor equal rights arc 
almost ignored. Also, Hie third part 
docs not Inflow the earlier pattern. 
I here is no discussion of the trends 
in art and literature after 1945. 
Although the social philosopher 
makes a strong plea for a synthesis 


between scientism and human ism, the 
cultural historian dues not deliver 
the goods. 

When Dr l.ichlliciiii argues that it 
is “ the business of philosophy to 
bring reason into the world including 
the world of science ", one cannot 
help reflecting that it is also Ihe busi- 
ness of the historian to strike a 
reasonable balance between Ihe 
totality of his vision and importing 
facets. Admittedly, every survey ol 
this kind is bound to be shaped by 
the preferences and intellectual 
interests of its author— as by limita- 
tions of space, khi fortunately Di 
Lichtheim Ims not always escaped 
the danger of viewing things too 
much from his perspective of Ihe 
1970s, without considering their con- 
temporary relevance. 

For instance, like Peter Gay in liis 
Weimar Culture, Dr Lichtheim has 
much overruled the influence of the 
Frankfurt Institul l'Ur Soziulforseh- 
ung in the early 1930s (different 
from its undeniable impact in the 
195l)s and 1960s). He ignores the 
fact that at the same university Karl 
Mannheim was then pioneering his 
“ sociology of knowledge " with 
great intensity. In the sociological 
debates around 1930 Ideology ami 
Utopia was a landmark ; and in 
recent years Mannheim's sociology of 
knowledge has been further deve- 
loped in Ihe United States by some of 
his former disciples, such as K. 11. 
Wolff and II. 11. Gerth. And why 
docs Dr l.ichihcim concern himscll 
with the majestic Thomas Mann 
without bothering about his brother 
Heinrich 7 All things considered, 
this Is a thoughtful and provocative, 
hut in flic last analysis a rather dis- 
appointing, book. 


Confusion Francaise 
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Among the many merits of this res- 
trained and scholarly work » the 
moving skiff with which ..the author 
cdntraslv the heroism of the Italian 
sokJkrji fno fes* (han of ibfi Cretfet) 
wjih the contemptible folly of ibe 
Italian leadership. 


(il V CHAPMAN: 

The Dreyfus T rials 
282pp. Ihitslord. G. 

people say that you can learn a great 
deal about a nation 11 you examine 
its ctiiMct itWfft- 1 1 this is so. 
then surely there is a lot to lie learnt 
about the French from the Dreyfus 
affair, for if ever there was un extra- 
ordinary case It was tins. Not 
merely did it occupy the agonized 
attention of both soldiers and poli- 
ticians in France for more than ten 
years, but it ttad an unusual public 
pUngency. so that the little girls who 
wrote on the sands of Deauville, 
" Dreyfiis est innocent ", caused 
their parents in pray for an early 
tide w'hiuli would remove their in- 
famous inscription. Not the least 
part of the fame of the Dreyfus 
affair is that neither writers nor pub- 
lishers can refrain from producing 
books about it. The lesson which 
so many hooks have to give Is 
simple. In addition to the fears, 
prejudices, bps; dedication, courage 
and passion* wffrcfi , tire. reveeJpo,'. 

there lx . one outstanding French 
characteristic : confusion. It is surely 
time to realize that the Drey/us 
affair, like so many of the revolu- 
tions, failed-revohitioas and ncar- 
revplutiom of France, was the ex- 
pression or aii essential confusion- 
Over-ofganizaticm, with its by-pro- 
ducts of inertia. Indifference and dis- 
honesty, has produced most of . the 
crises which rhe historians of Fritm* 
have liked to study. It h natural 
that in France tilings should -fall 
apart, or xhould appear to fell apart. 

' The lute Guy Chapman has dorte 
much to demonstrate thin. Having 
written a carefully locid account of 
(ho Dreyfus affair In 1955., it was to 
expected that jh« amount of sub- 
sequent publication should ' have 
caused him to' revise his buok. This 
new version is- also .much shorter. 1 
But those who know ihe old version 
will probably be: disappointed to find 
that (be resemblances between the two 
are’ too -great It* suppose that Cfyip- 
i man M rpi|lly .: done , piuch re- 
thinking For example, ope of ilie 


theories about the Drey fire affair 
which has been put forward recently , 
and which cun he .substantiated 
in certain wavs, is (hat the 
information which was handed 
over Ip the German military 
uttuchd in Paris did not consist 
of highly secret documents which 
could only have been secured by 
some muster spy, but was simply u 
series or notes based on gossip and 
n scries of articles and items of news 


which Imd appeared in the press. This 
gels over the difficulty or having to 
And some woii-pliiccd stuff, officer 


(such ns Dreyfus) and would explain 
how someone with a smooth pen nnd 
n variety of contacts (such ns Ester- 
hazy J was perfectly capable of supply- 
ing the information. 

Chapman gives attention to this 
theory only in so far »s ho refers to 
Ihe error of ascribing to the “ notes " 
a value which is far ubove their in- 
trinsic worth. But nl Ihe same time 
he follows the . German military 
attaches version of the story, describ- 
ing how Estcrhazy brought Ihe in- 
formation to ihe German Embassy, 
but left a covering note with the 
concierge. ]t was this covering note 
which -lijen allegedly reached the 
Frcnch cdumcr-espfoflage services! 
through an agent who had - been 
planted In the Embassy, and it was 
the discovery of this note which 
started the whole affair. But there 
are here three - separate theories — 
that the information supplied was not 
of a highly secretive nature - that the 
military, attachd received. Information 
which: he considered to .be valuable 
but never saw Uncovering, noi^ ; that 
ih; French services received the mile 
in (be normal maniicr, Thwc'thrA? 
theories are in fact at variance .with 
] ane andtbeh ft is .regrcMable that 
Chapman f.hdukf havd put them! 
together in the same, narrative, with* 

. out any explanation or diitciiasiqri, 

!, Jf there is n reader wbn dota pot 
; already : know th^ ^deteUsi of thrs 
affair, U Tt. lUthly that he ,wiU find 
this book somewhat confusing ; if he 
does know the dotuils. then there are 
certain points with which he |r likely 
to disagree. It was a mistake to keep 
to the model of the okl.bbdk, to try to 
assimilate new. infonriation and' to 
rediare the lehjgih, aff. at thdisams 
time. ! ■ r . .. 
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Barrie 

&Jenkins 

Hussein 

Peter Snow 

The lirst full biography, Hussein 
isnlsna critical assessment of Ills 
place in Arab politics, and the 
A rub- Israeli con lYonlal ion. 

Peter Snow is Diplomatic and 
Defence Correspondent of 
1 in le pendent Television News, 
illustrated, £3.50 (Sept 28) 

Black Elk Speaks 

the life story of a Holy Man 
or the Oglala Sioux 
ns told to 

John G. Neihardt 

The classic autobiography, by the 
second cousin to Crazy Horse and 
one of die last Holy Men to survive 
from the period of the Ghost 
dances, lirst published in America 
in 1932. Presenting n harrowing 
history of their destruction at the 
hand of the white man. the hook 
remains a beautiful und eloquent 
testament to the Indian dream of 
it way of life, 

£2.25 (Kept 28l 

The Poems ot 
Mao Tse-tung 

Translated by 

Willis Burnsionc 

in collaboration with 
Ko Ching-po 
Professors of Co in pit ra live 
literature, Indiana University 
Thirty-live poems, from the 1963 
Pc king edition, published for the 
JiiM lime in tlic west. Tho 
introduction and appendices 
include a short biography of Man. 
a histoiy of the revolution und 
mites on the form und content of 
Mao’s poet ry, examining the 
my I ho logical a ml historical 
allusions employed. T he 
I run si a lion Is faced throughout by 
thcoiigiimKIiinesc. 

£1.75 (Sept 7) : 

Report to the 
Commissioner 
Janies Mills 

\ . .about the most moving novel ! 

1 have ever read , II in a better 
genie navel than The Friends of 
Eddie Coyle and n better thriller 
than The Day off he Jackal ’ - 
Richard Condon. 

'. . . a spellbinder, ironic in its 
implications, explosively dramatic 
in its narrative' - New York Times \ 
Book Review-- \ 

-. . . ccrtuinly as authentic and • I 
entertaining upolicenovel us ( ( 

have ever read (or w rtttenj. it 
1 could be some prod Liter's next 
• . French Coinrectioii' -Robla 

. . Moort. ■ . . •! 

.■ £2.35 . (Sept 21) . , 

LaUgJiing Boy s 
Oliver La Farge 

Inlroduclion by Dec Broun 1 
, The classic 1929 Pulitzer Prize 
novel of Navajo life. 

■ £2.00 (Sept 28) 

• 'Tlic Alhelsons^^ . 
V'.’ Jocelyrl Kettle 

. 1 Sth ui Liaiicashiire’sscaboiird 
cbbntrypi.llieturrioflhccehiury.- 
ThUrttheHtory of the Athelxon 
. dyhasty/slfugglirig to preserve 
thcrF feudal way ofhfeiii the face 
of Riodcrn change ~ and of b great 
)ove which threatens the very 
r i heart of the A t helson fg mily. 

: . , £2.25 (Sept 7) 
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Matters of life and death in the Mediterranean Walking and talking 


GIJNI1IK1C /JIM /, • 

Perwplione 

Three f’w.iys cm Religion :iml 
'I lnuif'hr in Magna Ciraeeia 
425pp plus 30 plans. ( (arciulon 
Press: Oxford University Press. £'i. 

" Purevl of the pure, 1 conic in you, ilear 
Queen of I lie Dead ..." 

,l l am a child of earth and the stairy 
sky. but my birthright is in lieuvt-n . . . " 

*' Welcome, most welcome : lake the 
path to ihe right ; enter the holy 
meadows; enter the groves of Pcise- 
plume.” 

“Happy ami blessed one. you shall be 
a god, a mortal no longer.’ 

These and a dozen or so similar sen- 
tences murk perhaps the most slgnifi- 
cam transformation in the history of 
European religious sentiment, out- 
side ihe advent of Christianity. For 
they mark ihe belief that true happi- 
ness begins after death. 

The words were found inscribed on 
thin leaves of gold, mostly from 
graves of the earlier fourth century 
bc: in Crete and near Ihe site of the 
ancient Greek city of Thurii in 
southern Italy. A number of the 
leaves had been forded, and had 
apparently been placed in the mouth 
or in the hand of the dead. Some of 
the words on them are dearly meant , 
to be spoken by the soul of the dcud 
when it meets ihe gods of Hie under- 
world. Other words represent the 
answer which the soul hopes to hear : 

“ You shall be a god, a mortal no 
longer.’* 

This idea of a divine after-life is 
a complete reversal of the Homeric j 
view, in the Iliad at least, life on i 
earth is the only time of happiness, i 
and file dead are plaintive and incf- i 
fcctu.il remnants of their former | 
selves. This revelation of happiness | 
beyond (he %ravc has been blunted \ 
for us by the combined Familiarity f 
of Platonism and of Christianity. a 
."For Plato himself lx was an Innovu- i ( 
lion which transformed his enrlier r 
philosophy. In the Apology Socrates f 
envisages death as either a “ dream- t 
less sleep ” or a continuation, under i 
somewhat improved conditions, of ; 
hts present activities. In bis account | 
Qf Socrates’s death In the Phaedo [ 
Plato presents the release of the soul [ 
from the body by death as the con- l 
dttjon of perfect happiness, i. 

Between writing, or recording, the d 
Apology and composing the Phaedo h 
Plato had visited Sicily. There the f 
message from the graves of Thurii a 
had already been publicized by Pin- v 


d.u\ in an ode in a Sicilia it tyrant, 
and by Empedocles, who in addition 
to a philosophical poem describing 
1 the nature and the origins of the 
universe had written a religious 
l poem, addressed iu friends al 
Akragas. one of the most splendid 
- of the new Greek cities of Sicily. 
r Later at least this poem circulated 
under the title of the Purifications : 
r Empedocles knew by whnt means the 
■ soul, or the dal n ion, could prepare 
. itself to face- the Queen of (he Dead 
' as ’* purest of the pure 

GLlnLher Zuntz. already well known 
in classical circles as a Euripidcan 
scholar, has provided in Persephone u 
very detailed study of the surviving 
fragments of Empedocles's religious 
poem and of the fifteen or so gold 
leaves so far discovered. The writ- 
ing on the gold leaves is particularly 
difficult to decipher, and (he Greek in 
many places is jumbled and careless. 
Mr Zuntz has examined the texts 
anew (although he was not allowed 
to take them front their cases), and 
bis tracing of the affiliations between 
the variant verses, with a distinction 
of earlier and Inter maleriul, is pains- 
taking and convincing. 

The essay on Empedocles consists 
largely of a judicious selection from 
earlier scholarship. Mr Zuntz rightly 
goes back tn Ulrich von Wilamowitz 
and to the nine teent li-ccntury Dutch 
and German editors of Empedocles, 
Simon Kaisten and Heinrich Stein. 

When Mr Zuntz is at fault, it is 
not so much in his exposition of 
detail, where there is much of value, 
but in his understanding of the 
ideology of his texts. On three of 
the gold leaves the soul of the dead 
man says: “Fate overcame me, and 
the thrower of the thunderbolt with 
his lightning.” Mr Zuntz supposes 
that the people in whose graves this 
version of (he text was laid must all 
nave been killed bv lightning. He 


Similarly uiili Fiupedix'k*. Several 
verses survive which loll nl, nr point 
to, a place nl wretchedness anil 
gloom. Mr /uni/, argues (hat this is 
invariably a part of the underworld, 
where .souls who have not been 
released to some equivalent of I lie 
“ groves of Persephone ” are pre- 
pared fora further period of exile on 
earth. Hut again Mr /mu/ does not 
seem to have re fleeted .sufficiently 
that just as the religion to which Em- 
pedocles belonged hail reversed Ihe 
Homeric notion of the underworld, 
from a place of sadness to a place of 
joy. so loo it reversed the Homeric 
notion ol our present life, from a 
time of at least partial happiness in 
a lime of wretchedness. Tims when 
Empedocles tells ns that the soul or 
dainmn cries old, " I wept and I 
wailed when I saw the unfamiliar 
place ", this need not bc the under- 
world, which the soul sees at death. 
It is more likely to he the present 
world, which the soul secs at birth. 
According to one ancient testimony, 
the wailing is in fact the wailing of 
the new-born child, adduced al once 
as evidence and as illustration of the 


unhappiness ol being born into (hi* 
world. 

It seems quite possible that the 
notion of the other world as divided 
into " heaven and hell" was a later 
development. Originally hell on earth 
was thought to be still icicnl price lor 
I tea veil after death. Hut Mr Zuntz. 
does not consider onlv Ibis literary 
evidence. The first half ol his work 
contains an enormously detailed 
slinly of the archaeological evidence 
for religious beliefs in Malta ami 
Sicily before Greek colonization. 
These Mr Zuntz argues were centred 
on the worship of a Goddess of l.ife 
and Death, who later merged with 
Persephone, the Greek Queen of the 
Underworld, daughter of Demeler. 

In combine two disciplines is a 
hold venture indeed. Unhappily Ihe 
precision of the classical scholar has 
not wholly mastered the archaeologi- 
cal material. In ihe proliferation of 
detail in this earlier part of the work 
it is not always clear whether Mr 
Zuntz is concerned to prove or to 
Illustrate a thesis, or whether indeed 
in places detail is introduced for 
detail's sake. 

And in Ihe correlation of archaco- 


logical and liters 
Zuntz again seems not u' 
oral least omits lop^N 
mcMiin] distinction inVii! 
bis material. While 
continuity of a preoeof-' 

iinmort.dityfnmtvcryS; 

cal limes in a Way 
delighted Unumunu, \\n2 
IE rc, " i,l 'L obvious 
w "Mi«nal which he 
ibere arc in question ts* 
d liferent kinds of imnioruh 
,s an immortality o[ It u 
chain or cycle of lives. 
kind of immortality into 
Greek myth of Dcmetera 
Photic, and which is ihe til 
immortality that Mr Zwi 
lor the earlier period. Vj 

an immortality of others 
where the goal is not a pr^ 
or succession ol lives 
Hut at least a lemponiiyabj 
this world to a happier yjl 
existence beyond the grmi 
the kind of iminonaGly A*| 
form or another Is pin- 
guid leaves of Thurii anife 
Pindar, to Empedocles, art) 
There is no instance of lt(j 


Texts and contexts 


Iambi el I'JcrI Grace! ante Alexan- 
drian ('iinfali 

Volume 2 

Edited hy M. I.. West 

246pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £4. 


dues not appreciate that in this 
ideology " life " und " death ” are 


reversed : death is not the transition 
front this world to the next, hut a 
temporary exile from the other world 
to this. When fate "overpowers" 
a soul therefore, the soul is punished 
by exile from the other world into 
birth, ami misery, on earth. The 
thiindcibull k nut a lit era I tluutdcr- 
holt therefore but an adaptation, in 
imagery mid phrasing, of the thun- 
derbolt of the Homeric Zeus, used 
here as a further manifestation of the 
fate which sends a soul from its home 
among the gods to the .'’death” 
which is life On earth. 


The second volume of M. U West’s 
new and authoritative (ext of the 
Greek iambic and elegiac poets lias 
now appeared, and this valuable wink 
k now complete. There can he lew 
scholars who have worked so swiftly 
and with such accuracy. Exact 
textual criticism is not only the most 
demanding kind of scholarship but 
in the long run usually the most help- 
fuj to other scholars. It is a special 
skill which mice learnt can he widely 
applied, hut the Hair for it is personal, 
and the L-harncierislie work of certain 
textual scholars can bc recognized 
after many generations. About 
West’s work . there is a certain plain- 
ness and conunonscnsc, nothing is 
astonishing about it except its sharp- 
ness, and the range and accuracy of 
his learning. Great poets like Solon 


The third Greek city 


j JL A. TOMLINSON : 

Argos and thfeArtfolId ' ' 

•289pp. * Routleelge and Kega'rt Paul. 
£3.75: . 

As history opens Argos disappear 
from sight. The pa face of Agamem- 
bpn, king of kings, with its Cyclo- 
pean walls, stands forgotten. In the 
Bronze Age, Argos, glorious, thirsty, 
•fkh in horses according to Uoiper, 
^honymopk wtth pepfcoe j.thoke 
Avho; fought a(;i fIYpy r fought - ts 


: A|giycs, not vgs bl^ks. But- ihthi; 

; historical neii bo Argos! has hb fuhe-' 
tjan except to be beaten up regir- 
•larly once a generation the Spar-' 
tW war-(ttat*in6 : such is the stuff 
of poetry when it is faced with Uie 
'realities o£ power. The Argives be- 
. camp experts in Ihe thirty years*, cvefv 
The -fifty years' peace.:- thoy : were' 
(ho, only Greeks who kept them, for 
• tliey gayc enough time for k nevy gen- 
eration of soldiers la grotf u&'Before 
^jUieiunc defeat.-;;. : , . ; •. ■: 

;; - Thfe Arglves .were always i bn the 
'wrong side : it was rumoured they 
: Hpd evfcrt supported XerxcsV fn ffie 
. Persian War.) They certainly sug- 
V ported Athens as .she began to lose 
the Peloponnesian; War. and 'in the 
" • Heflinlstle period ; they ; Were geririr- 
. : therhated i Macedonian 

; ’•r overlords. . Their- known . t!(iKtributidn 
to literature; Is p|ie (late) id^al his- 
. torikn, arid prte nbetes# Of whbm two 
hntfj; survive : at ! is not likely that 


much has been lost. Only: m archi- 
t&.ture and sculpture are there signs 
of ah artistic tradition : twice Argive 
temples -are found to pioneer new 
designs ; her sculptors worked all 
over Greece, and she produced at 
feast one genius in the late fifth cen- 
tury— Polyclitus, who established the 
Classical canons of proportion for 
the human body. 

Vet much of the darkness which 

surrounds: A rgqs is riie^elv pan. of 

and Sparta; for ia.-'tlfe classtaU 
period . Argos might clqini fctf rank as 
the third moAt ; Important * city of 
Greece: She- was the onlv state 

whose aol diets \vci*e willing again' and 
again to . meet the Spartan' jugget- 
iiauj; alone ; among ' the, major 

•PeloponnfeS'un swtes she sSjled oill 

^partah ileagiie;; she cstafa- 
bshed ahd maimaihed " fh* only 
Jbeiiriancrit d^rpderacy in 
^ P ^ Op0n ‘ lt ' ie ’ Th ^ fear of lier in- 
^tVontLM ^as.usuaHy mof«:impor- 
W . *J un !. jhe. ircalily ; -. - bur i n 

ued • greaily ; Ihe-. altitude^ O^We two 
(najoremesj ► ,i .' .•> 

If is for ^ieh rtds&Vthafeii book 
tjri Argos ;s jvejcpine ;'R.:A;TbmIin- 
s°n offers- ah; Excellent, 1 survey pr, 
, vvork doyi^ lh ihe. m^i aQd' the cOrt- 
cfu.'uoni reached by modern ;schoiaf, 
ship ; Ije, cdmbtne* weU archaeology 
arid history ; apart frohi the hai*rative 
history, there ; art; ■ sections; 0 n ib e 


geography and on military, political, 
religious and artistic aspects, ft is 
scarcely his fault that (lie results seem 
.hl ten slim and the conclusions iniccr- 
turn ; for he resembles George Scferi.s 
Marching (he rocky headland of 
Argive Astnc for a king whose 
memorial is - only oni word in the 
i naa, and that uncertain 
Argos and the A mol id is at Us hest 
nn the pottery and sculpture ; an 
. Otherwise excellent discussion of the 
/Temple* £ made difficult to follow 
because madequute plUns. ! l n the 

Tomlinson docs 
What he can with a story often lack- 
ing in names, facts or dates. H is dis- 
cussion of social phenomena is 

•X? film h f C S u nc mention of 
mL G ?K ? J l !»e. naked oncs. ,who 

' o ^hir ' **• Wrfs - and bcl °ng 

to that interesting class of - the 

v in Orcede! 

S between slavery 

and freedom. . In such wavs- ihk 
■ Mseful boqk fails to bring to life the 

- ijy^nous and stubborn pea JS* S- 

-, thirsty Afgos, whb sought an annual 
ntufil reiense from the t«H Un ? $ S 
; Jives in a rpliglqus feitivarnoVt icn- 
\ ;- ,on .^ Profc^r.Tajrtlittsoii’H thfl 

'■/ 5” p^vasjon , m aS!J u^n SV A tism 

,the fascmatinfi lirithrn ".j// 


^ pu men ..weuuing n Bht Tha 

’ - s* i • - ■. 'i i. 1 * 


and Tyrlaeiis and Mimni-rmiii 
suffer relatively few hut not imun- 
portanl changes, the notes are excel- 
lent, the lestinumia full, and the 
minor puds herded into a readable 
flock of fragments. It is a pity not 
to have the inscribed poems in ihe 
same metres which archaeologists 
have recovered, since they are demon- 
slrahly eoniinuoii.s with the work iff 
writers like Simonides : this separa- 
tion of disciplines is an absurd and 
had tradition which reflects (he folly 
of literary scholars over genera I urns, 
but perhaps one can hardly blame an 
individual editor lor noi breaking 
with it. 

One of West’s great advantages 
over earlier editions is Ins mastery 
of Ihe increasing papyrus material 
which exists fur more and uioio 
poets. In the ease of Tyrtaeus, fur 
example, it enables him m make 
-spectacular coni ri hut ions. Most of 
(he papyri arc not new, hut year hy 
year their volume steadily increases: 
it constitutes a continual leak from 
the Pierian spring, Whal we recover 
is often mere scraps, but the same Ls 


Pagan plate 

M. A. M4N4CORD\ : 

La puideln di Achlllc 

l^5W) * *- d ri° r ' R mnii i. 

The attempt of Jttliari the Apuslutc, 
half a century after the introduction 
of Christianity as the state religion 
of Ihe Roman empire, to reverse the 
trend iff history and re establish ' 
paganism is of very great interest. 
Although he reigned for only two 
years, he made a vigorous start hut 
how much he could have achieved if 
he had lived longer remains uncer* 
tain. Meanwhile, any new piece of 
ovjdence about his pagan aims and 
politics deserves careful considera- 
tion. 

f e poidelQ di Acfiille is based on 
the assumption that such a piece of 
evidence ejtists in ^ silver plate which 
formed pttrl pf thi treasure found at 
Katsemugsr (Ca&rufn Kauraccnse) , 
tn 1961.,, ft de^ciji.acenex from the 

youth, and upbrinking (paidelu) pf the 

hero Acliillc!. This iyks a classic 
thenie of anciepr mythology- ai well 
* W be, Seeing tbqi ’ the Iliad 
^i^rt iri Greek and 
;editca^qn-^sind 1 ih^re k, as 

a^tuP; cpnitfmirig its revival by the :» 


true of much or wlui ® 
ancient quotations, und its? 
dinary how much new tnojfe 
alien live reading will yieUI: 
the more daring sugge* 1 
the indications of unsnspft 
n«e; these are deprewnj. 
(ill y, and they will hurij e 
any scholar ucciisiomed e^i 
these texts closely, but 
ni/ed ignorance in such i 
just another kind of newt 
Some of Diehl’s piec« ' 
altogether, and since m 
inevitably altered it willS 
tant for readers to dtf 
compare I io-numeronfl' ’ 
tucked away heUvecn IbrH' 
text and the index. l»®& 
rclcrs to authors ;md fragra 
hers, hul these arc quit* i 
since within the volume tw* 
.ire arranged ulplwbeurJ 
“ Adespota " in an limw® 

of honour. The pnided"J 
bonk must have be**-* 
difficult, but it it flnflfg 

and il deserves the up!®*, 
.scholars. 


JOHN IliaABV ! 

Crt,} Through Europe 

fapp. Const able- £3. 

fcrSlaby-1-s he human? 'I he 
graphs arc reassuring in an uli - 
Sonfd way. Anorak, rucksack 
j wa t silk scarf, grey luur, goatee 
3 crinkly, twinkly. eyes, rather 
Lmy Shorts und distinctly knobbly 
2j_-yex lie’s human all right, 
djd he is surely u recognizable 
» 'The hearty intellectual, or 
Sbdatcd provincial lecturer, of 
isort who sets off from Falmouth 
a Flying Dutchman into ilic teeth 
i roaring gale, or creeps up .some 
•jung crack of Snowdon on winter 
Wmds when sensible inen ate 
Cep over the Sunday papers : Mr 
£iby. we may be sure, is one ol 

% .... 
Wdl, almost— but not quite. He iv 

loci, a much rarer sub-type, related 
r lhow familiar birds but less bold 
habit and more gay of plumage. 
;isa journalist who walks, 
low he walks! Once, as bis admir- 
[will recall, he walked for parched 
mils through the northern deserts 
Kenya to the shores of Lake Rud- 
land produced a gentle little classic 
mi it called Journey to the Jade 
rir. More recently he fool -slogged 
on Lands End to John o* Groats 
i write Journey Through Uritain. 
lew here he is again, tramping 
mi the Hook of Holland to the 
achat Nice nod touching six coun- 
p of Europe on the way. 

Jo a soured old jet traveller there 
iy seem a kind of dementia ahoui 
jltii nut jast ihe agonizing dis- 
(wiand the sense of vicarious fal- 
t It » more than the d rend fill 
a of sodden bools and solilurincs-. 
J wrestling with tents in the rain, 
is the sheer, mad determination 
KHodo anything but walk, never 
acepi any other form of loco- 
pm whatever, that imparls a hint 
BPalElhing more- -or less than 
pio to Mr Hillaby's enterprises, 
pw ihe niun never crack ? Only 
p; frnen, without apology, lie 
WWLi|ke Geneva on a steamer. A 
wm could not liuvc walked on the 


classicizing pagtiii cifi:,{S 1 
fourth century ad. 

When (his silver 
ered. Ft. la.nr Belart « 
reliefs are so appropru* . 
who resided al Castnrt W 
before his accession.^ 
have been designed for^ 
treasure must have.^o 
property. M. 
this view as afWPjfJo 
Julian as having 
in the choice of-gSJ 
Hianchi Bandinelb Ijn 
foreword, 
no more: than 
alternative jLSil 

J.W. ^Idmo^S 

ax a posthumous nienwi- 
ideas': 

nothing lo w, Jijlv it*5 

h( all; though 

ever, it is 

in .the sense lha| 

cant pari 'of. ftJSah'WS 

which his 

Christian, ideas 


• Signor M ani J i 

,ket|h ofThis bnc 


Bandinclli. 

the influe** 
example, at (he 

Lpowo. by ejny n. 


water, one reflects with feeble malice. 
Otherwise, lie rejects till blandish- 
inents to save his pour feel, even 
when lie knows his self-denial will he 
as misunderstood ns il is uncomfort- 
able. He even insists upon trudging 
through those terrifying Alpine road 
tunnels, with 40-1 oil Juggernauts 
bearing down upon him in the dark- 
ness in jiltimes of iey spray and with 
a HIU' television car solemnly driv- 
ing at walking pace behind him. head- 
lights ahla/e, .so the lorry drivers 
will see him before they mash him lo 
a pulp. At such moments, one feels, 
gazing morosely into the blue out ot 
vet another pcispcx porthole, Mr 
Hillaby must lie cither a gimmick 
merchant or some kind of a nut. 

But. of course, all this is just jeal- 
ousy. really. Jealousy of a man who 
has managed to escape from Ihe pre- 
packaged nn-man's-land of most 
contemporary (ravel and discover 
that the world is still a remarkably 
and refreshingly various place. 
Jealousy, too, of a man who still 
knows how to enjoy himself, even 
with a wrenched knee in a heavy 
drizzle, and is able to get thoroughly 
sozzled at lunchtime and then stride 
on through the strange night with 
scarcely a qualm. 

There is. indeed, a great deal to 
en\y in Mr l-lillaby. Ills feet, lor 
instance. How splendidly lough and 
resilient they must be lo lake so un- 
complainingly the prodigious pun- 
iNtimeni lie deals them! Not like the 
thin-skinned appendages most of its 
have tn rely on. that blister before 
we have watkeil the length of a single 
street. And his knowledge! Mr llill- 
aby seems a fearsome! y well-read 
guide, especially iu the all airs ol 
nature. He knows a hawk Irom a 
hansel, all right, and even though lie 
loses his " illustrated copy of Hgli's 
A I pml lorn ” (there’s an upstaging 
remark for ynuM, be can still recog- 
nize " a few of the saxifrages, Ihe 
gentians, ami some of Ihe suldanellas 
and campanulas 

An ens inhlc capacity, one that lends 
lorcc lo his wise nbscivalinii that 

it comes ilmvii to the simple [act that if 
Vim ilaii’t know what you’re looking at. 


'o the West Coast 


pv KlNCSI.RY i 
F jlrinAVcsi Africa 
*«y;R. Glynn Cirylls 
to Gmrles Knight. £2.50. 

■JS ha,r -?-loaf principle, this con- 
2 B ' on of Mary Kingsleys 
tfemaniis our grutitmle. 
&Jl ehr,V r or ^ i* have 

wma what » wonderful crea- 

E y WaS: as u P erso ". mi re- 
' Ul ‘.J° courageous, so gay ; as 
^ Ihe wiclder of u brilliantly 
taS . , i it qtJ,te forocinus irony, 
^was.'iS J 5 curious| y modem. 

^ Wmi r’ ^ Cr expedition 
p,acc :, s laic 
s ft liter G CIimc three 

rfii! ( l th f- yciirs aflcr ,h: “ 

pv tbe t cr , thirty-eight 

ilad bcco *P cnl 

8sl ? y s sti e n »'fit 

IMttch she "m -.1? I 1 B,ght yi ! ar8 dur- 
:the Gmli hcr lv yo journeys 

^ • /o Li Vr °! e ^ cr ,hretf 

S'riniiallv ? a education hud 

Sn' bul her 

a £* w anthropology, 
^ apd Xr C u lec,c d tropical 

J fffishes ‘•‘nrioms, be- 

^ntbtepyor S 1 ^ a . od ***-'»ne 
jMqt jTr' completely devoid 

■SjL ,he majoriiy of 

I 

fetphiswjs 


'h * 1 


obstacle race track for Mr G. F. 
Walls’s I'itans and to have (illicit 
into shocking bad repair ". I lie 
whole hook is lull of siinilai felicities 
that cry out for quotation and. oddly 
enough, (his abridgment, which lias 
been done very skilfully bv K. Glynn 
Cirylls (who has also supplied a first- 
rale introduction i, seems in some 
sense actually to enhance the merits 
of the book, by bringing its most 
lively passages more closely together. 
Another device which Miss Cilynn 
Cirylls ban very sensibly employed is 
the separation uf the actual travels 
from the anthropological reflections, 
thus adding to the pace of (he first 
and rendering the other more truly 
cunscctiiitu. 

Here, then, is an indifferently 
printed volume, studded with prin- 


you can’t be expected lo look at it for 
Very lung. Willi his airiiiiiies tor what 
makes up the world, the naturalist is 
able to pm u great dent between what 
he sees and that portion of liis mind 
where boredom lurks. As a human 
being tic's neither better him worse (linn 
lii.s fellows, but in the matter of deriv- 
ing pleasure Trom the mi t-n! -doors he is 
infinitely more fortunate. 

Just so: and one warms to Mr Mill- 
ahy tor illustrating the fact so hap- 
pily. 

As n hotik. it must be said that 
Journey 7 hrough EnrojU' is nut quite 
up to (lie high standard nl' it.-- pre- 
decessors. In diilerent ways built 
Britain and Lake Rudolf lent a 
natural unity In Mr Hillaby's pre- 
vious travels which enabled him to 
indulge his digressions on nature, 
folklore and whatever else took his 
fancy, without impairing liis narra- 
tive drive. Europe provides u more 
tenuous thread for his reflections— 
and those reflections themselves seem 
to spring less naturally from liis sur- 
roundings. 

There is a slightly forced sense of 
ail exercise underlying it all. a hint 
iff the publisher's deliberate sequel. 
For all Mr hlillabv s skill al painlessly 
imparting information ahoui the 
esoteric reaches ol Celtic life or 
medieval history, a whiff ot the dusty 
hook stacks ul the London Library 
is borne upon the breezes of the Alps, 
the Ardennes and the Vosges. 

Yet in tile end his enthusiasm for 
nature and for ordinary people, too. 
triumphs met these small disabilities. 
If walking like this is a gimmick for 
the benefit of publication. Mr Hillaby 
makes it a thoroughly enjoyable one. 
If il is madness, it has a touch of the 
divine. And foi those ul us poor, 
panting souls, who never walk farther 
than the nearest bus slop, it must stir 
im envious urge to emulation. This 
very weekend, perhaps, armed with a 
good tin of dubbin for our boots, a 
large roll of plaster lor our blisters, 
and die latest dliislrated guide U> the 
Moths ol Middlesex, we might force 
ourselves lo a good long hike on 
Hampstead Heath. Anyway, it’s a 
nice idea. 


let's errors, imillnsirated and with n 
thoroughly inadeLpi.ile map, for 
which, nevertheless, we should he 
thank Ini until something heller 
comes lo hand. Thore are, ll is 
I rue, already two biographies-- 
Stephen Ciwyun’sand Cecil Howard's 
but M.i ry K ingsley’.s real claim 
[o remembrance must rest on her 
own hooks, mid these are no 
longer readily available. It is, in- 
cidentally. a pity lhal die present 
volume should be one of a scries en- 
titled " Makers of Empire " ; for if 
Mary Kingsley was anything she was 
a complete individualist, uild all 
her travel* were based ex- 
clusively upon her desire as an indi- 
vidual to understand the extra- 
ordinary world in which, so fully and 
so briefly, she had lived. 


Sailing South 






II. M. DENHAM : 

Jlie Ionian Islands to Rhodes 
130pp. John Murray. £3.50. 

I bis i* the fourth in a scries of excel- 
lent sea-guides to (he Mediterranean, 
.specially designed for yachlwnen. 
H. M. IlenltiiTii has great experience 
of Mediterranean cruising and knows 
exactly what informal ion to provide. 
He tells you where lo moor for com- 
fort and convenience in the principal 
harbours, what facilities are available 
for replenishing stores, and how to 
put die necessary ship’s papers, in 
order i hut ' even more slim uniting 
and useful to those who sail for 
pleasure are his accounts of le*s- 
frequented anchorages, in solitary 
coves where the bathing is always 

t md and the scenery usually superb- 
he .youtes- described in great detail. 
. are: from' Corfu southwards, bofh 
shores of the Gult pI Curinlh, Hum 


southwards round the Pelopunncse to 
Midca. past Cylhcm lo lhe wcst, and 
south of C relc and via Kosov and 
Karpnlhus to Rhodes. The least 
known purl > is undoubtedly the 
soul hem coast of Crete, for which 
Cn plain Denham feels a justified 
enthusiasm. The book is n sensible 
size and well printed. It is illustrated 
with sketch-charts, drawings and an 
enticing profusion uf photographs. 

1 he author is as fascinating ax his 
brink. Born in 1807, bc served al ihe 
Dardanelles in the battleship Aga- 
memnon and the destroyer Racoon, 
and still devotes five months jn the 
year to cruising the Mediterranean in 
his yacht. The only signs of his age 
in (his book are the warning. ;ihi bold 
type, that anything eaten raw should 
be washed with a few grains iff per- 
manganate ol potash, a superstition 
now abandoned fcveri in (he Indian 
sub-ct Hitment: Its (‘•lace of origin, and 
the belief : lh»i nu Englishman Can 
abide olive oil. ' 

• . ■ ■ r..,i I-. "H.;--.: : . . -i' 


September Books 

The Offshore 
Islanders 

From Roman Conquest to 
European Entry 

PAUL JOHNSON 

A history of f/ic people of England 
480pp 16pp ill us t’4’25 


The Opera 

JOSEPH 
WECHSBERG 
J20pp t'4'^ 

Freud 

The man, his world, 
his Influence 
edited by 

JONATHAN 

MILLER 

l l, 2pp 8pp colour <*0 k\v 
tllus t'3-25 

Rudyard Kipling 

The man, his work 
and his world 
edited by 

JOHN GROSS 

I92pp Rpp colour 9i> Iv’vv 
iiiiisn-75 

Samuel Johnson 

His friends and 
enemies 

PETER 

QUENNELL 

272pp 1 10 illus i’L50 

The Life and 
Times of 
Victoria 

DOROTHY 

MARSHALL 

224pp I6nji coluur 
100 b/w ill iii £2 -hi 
Kings and Queens of 
linulutul series (General 
Editor: Antonia Eraser) 

The Roots of 
Civilisation 

ALEXANDER 
MARSHACK 
4l6pp 225 illus £v50 

The Revolution 
of 1688 in 
England 

J. R. JONES 
368ppJ:4‘35 hardback 
£2-50 paperback 
Revolutions Ln the 
Modern St'oild series 

Great Britain 
and ■ ■ 

Austria-Hungary 

WOe-1914; 

A diplomatic Mfiory 

Fj r. bridge 

■ 336pp £5-50 
London School' of 
F’corioinScs Rerieurcll : 
Monogcapft ' . 


The UK 
Economy: 
A Manual of 


Economics 

Fourth edition 
edited by 

a. n. PREsr & 
D. J. COPPOCK 
.104pp t'4-25 hardback 
L’2 00 paperback 


Politics and 
Society in the 
USSR 

DAVID LANE 

6-IOpp L’2-75 papctiiHck 


Race Relations 
in Sociological 
Theory 

JOHN REX 

I-80pp L'l '25 paperback 
Mask- Ideas in (he 
Human Sciences serie.i 


Elizabeth and 
Philip 

JUDITH 
CAMPBELL 
I20pp 77 illus £2-50 
ARTH1 1R BARKER 


A Man Apart , 

The British policeman 
and his }ob 

ANTHONY JUDGE 
240pp £2 ’6.5, 
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Viewpoint 


BY GEOFFREY GR1GSON 



I n Scott's Journal, republished 
lately, I come across this about 
Wordsworth: “Wordsworth has 
a system which disposes him to lake 
the bull by the horns and offend pub- 
lic taste, which right or wrong will 
always be the taste of the public, yet 
he could be popular if he would." 
And this : “ I was glad to see my old 
friend whose conversation has so 
much that is fresh and manly in it. 

I do not at all acquiesce in his system 
of poetry and I think he has injured 
his own fame, by adhering to it." 

In looking through n book of 
drawings I came on one by Rowland- 
son of a timid author with thin 
shanks standing by n supercilious 
publisher with n big belly on fat legs: 
his sales were evidently low. In n 
new book on Giovanni Vcrga, 1 find 
Verga writing in a letter that " we 
have to stay in this via cruclx of ours 
beset with vexations and publish- 
ers " ; and in another letter about the 
tui lure oft MafavnxHa—" a total and 
complete fiasco "—that even his pub- 
lishers said outright it was bail, 
that people avoided him as if he had 
coni milled a sin, that he would write 
his book all over again hi exactly the 
same wiiy, and that he needed nil the 
strength of his convictions " (o re- 
frain from wriling those silly niceties 
which please the public— nnd to laugh 
behind their backs afterwards 
So I ask myself, looking round, 
what is the nature of a public 7 For 
ourselves, ns for successful Scott ? 
And for more or less unsuccessful 
Wordsworth, and, elsewhere, more 
or less unsuccessful Giovanni 
Vcrga 7 I ask myself if that dead 
and good man Sir Walter Scott, who 
flashed a proper independence now 
and then inside his doggy depend- 
ence, didn’t express in those few 
comments about Wordsworth an 
English situation which isn't con- 
stant, but does certainly repeat It- 
self ? 

"He could be popular If he 
would." "'He has injured his own- 
lame." Wiggle your tall, Words- 
worth, for the public biscuit. Worry 
about your fame. Alter yourself, 
my, manly ; friend.. It is its mu$h as to 
say-jt ^i ^sva^ being said, St is, in 
1972, as ever, the insistence of liter- 
ary journalism— that the public to 

please is the immediate one. 

. Th *s thoroughly amiable, volum- 
inous scribbler from the Lowlands 
would like no one to avoid hint as if 
nis latesL romance had been the com- 
mission <?f .a sin. He Isn't cynical, 
but a-: timeless public' does not inter-. 
est him. i He conforms. And the 
kernel of the immediate public he 
conforms' to is, .'more narrowly, that 
self-regarding flub of those " in 
power ”, : Scott j is parroting and 
sharing a club reaction to contrary 
worth ;*lw is .saying to, himself 
• — himself the natural .amateur and 
outslder-rtbal . the . . , professional 
should; -acquiesce . (which, *" alas; 
WordwOhb, the grand professional, 

, Ihe grand insider, had .already done 
fn his Waterloo -Odes, and Would, do 
again when— lei sotne present Con- 
sciences Ije in ferment-rhe sealed his 
concluding self as Poet Laureate, and 
1 Lost Leader); ' r', v'-' 


I read that F. R. Lcavis talks of 
the literary present, in his new book, 
us a kind of “ blankness " : which 
mayn't be untrue. It seems a period 
like the “owl light" of the 1 840s, 
of which Buddocs complained; the 
slack after-war dimness in which 
Mrs Hemans and L. E. L. were 
approved reading. Hut in this, as 
always, what we require isn't 
" leaders ". unlost ; or Leaviscs. In 
the wide society, also in the restricted 
society of letters, (he lucky thing is 
to have enough mature or maturing 
authors whose loyalty, let these 
authors be vurious us they may. is 
evidently and always to the best; 
nnd whose reputation and influence 
are such as to compel that powerful 
club, which can't he eradicated, to 
something of an identical sense of 
worth. 

It is that unlioniogcncous body of 
principled writers, aware of the past 
ns of the present, that we don't have. 
Wc had it for n while some forty years 
ago. A diversity of intellectual passion 
(the effective remembered discrimin- 
ation of James; then Yeats. Joyce, 
Russell, Lewis, Eliot. Forster, Graves. 
Auden) afforded more referents Ilian 
arc now compcllmgly available. 

Let me suggest a few consequences, 
.some of them not important, though 
not unrepresentative. 

If there were such writers, the long 
ridiculousness of the new William 
Blake of Cambridge would be more 
obviously ridiculous und irrelevant. 

If there were such writers, wc 
should equally be in no doubt about 
the vital irrelevance of, e g, the good 
Lord Snow. 

If there were such writers (of course 
the ones I have mentioned still are ; 
we still have their writings ; two of 
them arc still about ; I am emphasiz- 
ing what the active force would be of 
such a miscellaneous presence), then 
the atnaleur could less easily strut as 
the professional, the journalist would 
be less cocky about what he thinks 
is his own judgment. 

If there were such writers, aca- 
demics and art officials (the Arts 
Council, the BBC. etc) also would, or 
could, be less bullying, less fly-wjtted, 
i less obedient to yulga t notions of 
whfltis both' earnest and 'energetic in 
: itew Writing. _• ' : ■' ; 

■ If there were such writers, it might 
be possible, that a Royal Society of 
Literature would have for its presi- 
dent and chairman authors of some- 
what: niiore' achievement than the 
good Lords Butler and Birkenhead 
(that.stj II egregious society, 1 see, was 
top dutch even for Sir Walter—" I 
-do. not: belong to the Society ... I 

dqirt like your Royal Academies of 
this, kind; they almost all fall into 
jobs and. the Members are seldom 
those who do credit to the literature 
of a country ") /and it might be that 

Times ‘ wouldn't 
.■.confuse the wider society; j tt it, 
literary values, by allotting three close 

SttSSSli'CSB 
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in our Late Athenian vice of whor- 
ing nfler the new long before yester- 
day’s new is old, cold, or absorbed; 
wc might act more, or discern more, 
by a proper contemporaneity of the 
past in our literature : we might he 
able to depose criticism from its now 
absurd theological dominance. 

In short, were there such writers 
enough of them, loosely associated 
then the right writers might he ack- 
nowledged to he in charge of their 
own art. 

That would he a change. We might 
also be released then. I forgot to say, 
from a plague of little magazines re- 
lated only to the self-regard of their 
editors, and from a prodigious plague 
of idle incompetent pools, olf our 
own mucklicaps, and imported ; of all 
sizes, in every milieu from Si Ives to 
the Cols wolds or the Poetry Society, 
or the public poetry reading, or (lie 
English departments of the new uni- 
versities. 

That example of Scott, best of men 
in so many ways, but not of writers, 
may warn us, also, against a constant 
insidiousness. Intelligent, friendly, 
half-interested, yes: lie even knew 
where his limits ran (as in his confes- 
sion about lane Au.slcn and her talent 
for “ the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life 
" The Big Bow Wow strain l cun do 
myself like any now going hut the 
exquisite touch which renders ordin- 
ary common place things and charac- 
ters interesting front the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is de- 
nied to me "). Turn to him on Words- 
worth- his friend, he insists, the pool 
who asks for the exercise of sensi- 
bility and intellect ami just a little 
trouble; or (urn to him on an even- 
ing with Coleridge: he fails in wit- 
ness ; even when alone, in his journal. 

English literary association- all 
literary association 7— is full of these 
genial fellows. They face every way. 
They don't undress in private tread, 
in Hurofd Nico Ison's diary, the entries 
on a meal with Joyce, and a meal with 
Andrd Giilc). Hut you cannot abol- 
ish them. That is the Lea visile moral- 
ity. and fallacy, and naivety that 
they wouldn't be here, if only our 
condition could he one of health. 

You can inoculate yom-elt 
against them, that is all, hv an un- 
remitting committal to as iii.niy 
kinds und constituents as possible of 
the best. Publicly, too: in what- 
ever writing ways your living has to 
bo earned, 

l conclude that in our recent 
decades, u bad moment for nur- 
se I yes was when Auden left for the 
United Slates. ft does seem from a 
distance that over there lie has been 
the nucleus for an honesty, intelli- 
gence and subtlety which have 
enabled one not necessarily remark- 
able talent to help another. Whereas 
in England, in my writing time, un- 
al fined talents have often hindered 
each other. They have been too easily 
shouldered out. They have frater- 
nized with the genial fellows (this is 
sometimes called mellowing). The 
result — weakness, fragmentation, Iso. 
lation, disagreement, confusion, Jack 
of nerve and the whole insolence of 
a literary underworld. 

* * * 

The Mob : thank you, sane Alexander 
Pope, for that summarizing word, 
though now it isn't only gents who 
write with the intolerable fecundity 
of Ease. Our moh includes : 

That Mob of University Persons 
who intrude into. Writing. 

That Mob of University Poets who 
write with Aridity. 

That Mob of University Critics 
who judge with Superiority. 

That Mob of university Editors 
who include with Folly ; and exclude 
with Folly. 

That Mob of LowJundm who 
write in Lallans. 

That Mob of Welshmen who write 
In Welsh so that (next to) no one in 
or out of Wales can estimate what 
they write. 

That Mob of, Scotch Editors who 
edit Scotch anthologies in which an 
English, Irish or Welsh poet becomes 
Scotch because of his Grandmother: 

That. Mob of : Welsh. Editors who 
edit Welsh anthologies, in which an 
Enghsh, Irish or Scotch poet becomes 
because of his Grandmother. 

. That Mob of Englishmen who 
vulgarly, shorten their given names 
android Themselves to public. 

■ ‘ That Mob of Poets who : leach , 
.Creative Willing ■. r. _• / , .y 

-V i.i ' .*./ 


1” mir situation* denU 

and toil to accept a nL,V 
mg. it it comes your 
V ,l l ‘ inl m »1 suppose i * 
prizes lor writing isanvUwT, 
extraordinary M | „f Sg-I 
sumption and foolishaSt 
applauds (the idea); Eu? 
prizes, lugger prizes. On 

Sn ii ! ' v : ro ‘ c il good poem ' 
ealled la School! ^ 

l et all the liule poC | S ^ 

And lit prizes be gMifS J 

And let i hem be sure iq ns 

* , , little ‘ 

And worse follow vhtfs 
1UU do no! expect Ihc Mast 

Why look already how farrf| 
flown, she in 

An industrialist's annual 
£I.(UHI has now been dir.,, 
books of verse to books tor 

* * ■ 

Observing tho Welsh . 

Lord Chancellor makes 
that the educated English 
incurious and mean about 
literatures of our comnwa 
that Welsh attitudes, too, 
bnrmis. Where is this VfrA 
ns part of European culture? 
arc the readily purchasable c,, 
editions of the great W&jf 
(with English translations In 
Welsh without Welsh)? Ufa 
the Welsh bookshops? AH La 
under Welsh blankets in i (A 
arcade or a Cardigan glen? D(| 
goes on the signposts, sccwllwlL 
literati w ill reverse Ihc postunl^ 
the words. Isn't the cIdn 
W ales to welcome the Engiil 
parade a cultural cheerluk* 
substance (if they exist), ani 
being a culturally secretive ira 
will be that or Dolly PcqiwI 
in a few years. 
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hut one wonders whether Mr Lawson 
is mu straining too hard to bring 
within one framework erery writer 
or thinker who refused to see in the 
New Deal the kind of radicalism they 
desired. He anticipates this criticism 
by discovering connecting links in 
the rejection of both ideology and 
the inlclleL tu.d foundations of 
capitalism : 

Generally, ilury * engirt * unitary state 
founded nil some n-i rural principle— 
-.cieiuific efficient. >. coordination of 
regional resource*, ethnic harmony, nr 
Ihc common inliciitmtce of .in .’incicitt 
Webern culture roller ih.m upon .hi 
imeileciiializetl *\siem of ihorijilit. The 
ahsiract ab.iilutism ottered by Mich 

ihc Commjni*ls and the f ; a*;Ida, 
and, fur Ihaj nialwr, by rhe Liberty 
I.ramie. rep^Hcil liiem ' in its form as 
v.irll <is its docirine. 

■This synthesis m.iy, Inr.vcicr, he sir 
broad ilr.it it merely demonstrates 
the difficulty in prvicniiug “inde- 
pendent liberalism " as ;i coherent 
alternative to the New Deal. Mure- 
nscr, alter 1936, many oi the “ in- 
depemlenl liberals " (like the Supreme 
C:»*un) followed the election returns 
and decided that a New Deal h.df- 
!u:if was belief than manna in the 
wilderness. 

1 he great weakness of " pragmatic 
rationalism " lay ill the failure of its 
adherents to get down ro cases. John 
Deucy could write: “The human 
Ideal is indeed comprehensive . . 

but the problem ni production pt 
change is one of infinite attention to 
mvMns, and means can be determined 
only by definite nitdjsis of tfie con- 
ditiuris of each pj oblcut a* it presents 
itself." in practice, Dewey and his 
followers usually lacked ihc infornia- 
lion with which to uiudysc “the con- 
dithiris of each problem a® ft presents 
ilkcff ’V and too often they depended 
upon the unr^aL assumption that ;*a 
problem " cr*u)d somehow . he 

' . ■ - I 
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.ihstraclcd and studied in isolation. 
The politicians who knew that thk 
was impiissihlc were in practice a 
great deal more pragmatic llum their 
critics, who slipped into bland 
rluloric at precisely the nioiiK*nf that 
the ptiing became difficult. 

Mr I aw son rightly points out that 
lire New Deal mil only failed to solve 
hum ol the immediate economic 
ami social problems, hut also left a 
legacy of evasion in dealing with “ the 
great issues of race, control over sci- 
ence, economic imbalance, conser- 
vation. and the need of a nation or 
shared viable ideals " : hut when lie 
suggests that lire ** independent 
liberals ' might have faced these pro- 
found problems, he fails to carry con- 
viction. What he does do is to docu- 
ment the propensity of American in- 
tellectuals during the 1930s (and per- 
haps since that time) to shy away 
from the problems of power, to 
appeal to “values" without defining 
them, and to lay down a barrage of 
words rather than face the prospect 
of being pinned down to positive 
statements. Indeed his booh is a case- 
study in the perennial problem of 
why some of the most intelligent men 
in tho American nation ncttir trt exer- 
cise so little influence upon affairs. 

It is clear that, by reawakening in- 
terest in the " independent liberals " 
ui the 1930s. Mr Lawson hopes lo 
ci at tribute something to present con- 
troversy. 

Wv have, finally, the present malaise to 
ponder. America has nut become happy. 
The decline of independent liberalism 
at the end of the I Wit's was follow id 
hv a steadily deepening |.fiswrmm. Thai 
depression of the spirit coincided with 
ihc cWjMMiment ol a moderate politi- 
cal consensus that has kept Ideology and 
utopia at buy and pleas for radical 
change a disaffected and seldom heeded 
rumble from below. 

There is a kind of paradox here, for 
wil.it has paralysed *' independent 
liberalism " is not consensus nl the 
centre but thunder on the left. There 
was a time when independent critics 
and non-idcologica! radicals found 
themselves threatened from the 
centre ; but that time has.passed, and 
the intellectual heirs of Dewey* Agar 
and Mimifnrd— or, fox ihat matter, 
of Edward Bellamy, Henry George 
ind tftqrstein 1 Vebkp— with- 


drawn into ineffectiveness because 
they cannot understand contempor- 
ary radicalism nnd arc intensely dis- 
turbed by its manifestations. It is, 
therefore, possible that what Mr 
Lawson lias analysed is not the 
thought of men who v.iw further 
ahead than the men in power, but the 
late and final flowering of ninclcenlh- 
cuilury liberalism. With the possible 
exception of Mu in ford, the indepen- 
dent liberals— whether pragmatist or 
traditionalist- had little to say that 
was original. Their variations on 
familiar themes were sophisticated 
rather than stirring. They said and 
wrote a great deal, but liule that was 
memorable. Mr Lawson has done 
very well lu bring these American 
iunTIccluals into ihc open for apprai- 
sal ; hut ilw lessons lo be learnt may 
not be those which he hopes to im- 
parl. 

Was the New Deni a scries of 
supci'liciul responses lo immediate 
difficulties 7 Can il be chronicled as 
the history of administration, politics, 
and the making of laws 7 Did it 
embody or generate a new social 
philosophy 7 How much did it 
depend upon the ideas of Roosevelt 
himself, or was Roosevelt a superb 
opportunist who recognized and 
exploited ideas generated in society at 
large 7 Was it “ the ;\gc of Roose- 
velt " or something else 7 Many will 
lake up Eleanor und Franklin with 
these questions in mind. As (hey read, 
other questions may be formulated: 
was Fra nk lin Roosevelt a strong, 
in tensely ambitious and politically 
adroit man. lacking real principles, 
aiui oltcn imlillcrent to the feelings 
of others 7 Or was lie deeply sensi- 
tive. intuitively aware of the long-term 
needs, and constantly looking for 
gains which could he made perma- 
nent 7 If the lirst was Hie true 
Roosevelt, was it his wife's special 
role lo keep him aware of the moral 
basis upon which any reforms must 
rest : and if the second, was she a 
special agent who could spy out the 
land and test opinion without com- 
mitting the. President '? 

Wisely, perhaps. Joseph ( ash does 
nut come down heavily oil the side 
ui either interpretation, ami allows 
us lo assume that their relationship 
(like that of other intelligent and pre- 
occupied people) was complex and 
never completely consistent, lie cairn? 
to know Eleanor Roosevelt when he 
was engaged in student politics in 
IWK. He helped Elliott Roosevelt to 
edit the second ami fourth volumes 
of Franklin's letters, and was chosen 
by the Roosevelt family lo write 
ITcnnor’s biography based on her 
extensive papers at Hyde Park. The 
hook lias an cnthiiMiisiie foreword hv 
Arthur M. Schlesinuer. Jr, anti an in- 
troduction by Franklin I). Roosevelt, 
!r. One may assume (hat it would not 
have received these endorsements if 
il hud contained material or opinions 
which an insider knew to be wrong 
or misleading, hut, as Mr Roosevelt 
sensibly remarks: 

Each or us sees a person differently. My 
hroihcis and sister III our family con- 
claves have oficn argued vehemently, 
though lovingly, about our parents. Il 
was natural that Joe Lash would sift 
ionic mailers differently from us. . . . 
lint I fell from the beginning that this 
hud lo be the writer's book. 

What remains as debatable ground is 
not insignificant: it cotors. indeed, 
most of the questions raised above. 

Mrs Roosevelt vvns lhe one person 
in tho United Slates who was certain 
of getting access to the President, and 
it would therefore he absurd to ex- 
pect a flow of correspondence 
between them. Eleanor occasionally 
.passed on to other correspondents 
. opinions expressed , by (he President, 
but in a formal and guarded, way; 
■and usually -after obtaining his ap- 
proval. She passed on to him n great 
many letters or newspaper clippings, 
and be sometimes returned them with 
.'comments (usually limited lo two yr 
three words). There is, therefore! very 
little evidence, in all the mass of 
papers at Hyde Park, which docu- 
ments the influence of Eleanor on 
Franklin. Nor was Mrs Roosevelt 
more expansive and. less discreet in 
her later y6urt. 1 

Tha real relationship between a 
husband and wife is, indeed, one of 
the most difficult for historians lo 
understand, and the fact that both 
Roosevelts were public figures irtafcCi 
the difficulty greater, not less. The 
extent of this void to the sources can 
, be . appreciated . when it » realized 
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The Memoirs of 
Robert Carey 

Edited by F. H. Mares 

Robert Carry (i 5O0-1 (1.19) wnne his 
memoirs At tire begimunp of the 
iiigiinf'CliArli-s 1, alter he had 
been created Marl of Moniunulli. He 
was ilic- Youngest sou of Eliza belli Ms 
1 a >ul Chamberlain. His style is 
brisk ami easy and bis mailer 
exciting: ihc .1 lewniVr a re a 1 1 
important liisinrie.il document. 
j(! 1 -75 St till it's hi Tittlar unit Stuart 
J.itf rut itrc 

Some 

Architectural 
Writers of the 
Nineteenth 

Century 

Nikolaus Pevsner 

The writers treated in this bnuk 
range from Horace Walpole to 
William Morris ami include wot 
only, ns a mailer of course, Pugin, 
Rmkiii, Vinllct-lc-Duc, Fereiisvon, 
and Semper, but such litilc-knuwii 
men as 1 .cuitccRcyiuud and 
Kiln .ml L.acy Garhclt. This is a 
learned hook, but the author lias 
proved in his other works that he 
carries his erudition lightly, and the 
present hook abounds with curious, 
surprising, and unim-nily Victorian 
epiitnle.s. 40 plates 1 2 tcxi-Jigin'cs 

/Ai° 

Elementary 

Logic 

Benson Mates 

For this new edit ion of'liis 
introduction in Ibrmal logic, 
Piofcssor Males has made .1 number 
1 »f out 11 tic ui sand ii up mvc mem stu 
iheliisl edit ion. The t stem and 
vaiii.lv «t e wti he s have been 
vmisidvi ably increased, and a 
sct iioii added in which a proof 
pioaduie is set Ibrtli lor the lirst 
order predicate uiltulus. Second 
edition 1111 incrous examples Kl 

Critical Essays 
on the 

Philosophy of 

R. G. 

Collingwood 

Edited by M. Krausz 

The essays, which have been 
specialty w riltc n and cover 
Colling wood's contribution in all 
lire major areas of philosophy, arc 
bv: A. Douagjn, L.J. Guldstcin, 

E.E. 1 Jurris, FIT. Jones, M. Kraiisx, 
\V. von. Leyden, A.j.M. Milne, 

L.O. Mink.N- Roteiwtrchh, 

L. Rubinuff, S.M. Stanagc, 

S. E. Toulmin, W.1I. Walsh, ami 
llA-Wullhcim. ^4*50 

Final Appeal 

A Study of tho House of 
Lords in its Judicial 
Capacity 

Louis Blom-Cooper 
and Gavin Drewry 

This is a unique Mudyofa Ihirish 
•legal institutinn, revealing the inner 
working? of 1 be Hume ol I-ords as 
a final Court of Apply I. It places 
the judicial Haubc of Lqrds in its 
historical contest, tikes the reader 
tl trough the maze of procedural 
. niltaaml conventions, sind studies 
the nay in w hkh the 1-a.w Lorilu ■ 
petformed tlxeir Judicial (and 
feghlative) role during tire period 
1452-08. Fronrispicce 55 tables 

£10 


Oxford 

University 
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Umt. »l nearly l.OtHft notes on the 
chapters covering the White House 
years, only thirteen are references to 
unpublished letters nr memoranda by 
l-ranklin D. Roosevelt, and many ol 
these arc of trivial significance. 

The book's subtitle— " The Story of 
Their Relationship "—may. therefore, 
raise hopes which arc bound to 
be disappointed. There is some in- 
formation lo supplement what js 
already known about Roosevelt in his 
earlier years. We now know for cer- 
tain that Franklin's affsiir with u 
younger woman brought them to the 
brink of divorce in 1918. Eleanor be- 
lieved that it was the probable effect 
of divorce on his political prospects 
that turned the scale in favour of 
marital fidelity. There are some slight 
but interesting sidelights on the daily 
routine at the While House (derived 
mainly from Mr Lash's conversations 
with Mrs Roosevelt and members of 
her family). The central problem of 
Roosevelt's personality and objectives 
remains as open to conjecture as 
before. 

Mr Lash’s main purpose was, 
however, to do justice lo Eleanor 
Roosevelt as a personality in her own 
right, and in tills he succeeds beyond 
expectation. After the shock of her 
husband's infidelity in 1918 she seems 
lo have made a deliberate decision 
that she must seek spheres of 
activity which would be entirely her 
own. Social work, charitable causes 
and teaching seemed to offer obvious 
possibilities. Franklin's paralysis 
forced her to become (in cooperation 
with Louis Howci his unofficial poli- 
tical agent, with the special tusk of 
reminding the politicians that he 
intended to return to public life. 
When he became President it was 
natural for her to combine both roles 
mid become the advocate of moral 
causes at the centre of government 
mid an unofficial representative 
where (he President could hot 
become personally involved. At the 
same time she embarked on another 
activity as a “ non -political ” news- 
paper columnist and niclio-spcitker. 
Most of I lie money earned by these 
activities weut to charitable causes in 
which site was interested, hut there 
wits some incongruity in the fact that 
the rudio sponsors for the First Lady 
were, successively, a mall rests nmnu- 
taclurcr. the typewriter industry, a 
shoe manufacturer, and n maker of 
vanishing cream. 

It is tempting to sco Mrs Roose- 
velt personifying the soft side of the 
New Deal while Franklin look the 
hard line of practical politics, it is 
true that she was often preoccupied 
wjth the problems of individuals, 
with minor examples of injustice or 
suffering, and with issues or move- 
ments which were ou the periphery 
of politics. Her one major indepen- 
dent venture— an experiment in 
rural resettlement at Arthurdnlc. 
West Virginia— w-.is a sad failure, 
which - illustrated all the faults of 
paternalism 'divorced from reality. 

However, she . also became ex- 
tremely adept at exploiting her 
unique position. She took advan- 
tage of the fact that no administra- 
tor.- not even the head of a . Govern- 
ment Department, could- know for 
certain whether she spoke with or 
without the President’s approval; 
When asked \vhy the 1 ' non- political ”■ 
views expressed in her newspaper 
column seemed so often to coincide 
with those of her husband, she 
answered : . " You don't Just sit at 
, meals Und ,loa|t a( : , pitch oUier." ; . As ■ 
i- a- person ; whom peopje ■ heard: oh .the 


radio or read in the newspaper*, she 
became the recipient of confidences 
and appeals which would never have 
reached the While House through 
uHicinl channels and. in selecting 
items from her correspondence to 
bring to the President's attention, she 
developed an acute sense of timing. 
She knew that voluminous memo- 
randa would be passed to a .subordi- 
nate, but, us she told nne inquirer. 
"Franklin is always interested in 
any idea that can be written down 
on one page." On the other hand. 
Mr Lash quotes with approval Rex- 
ford Tug well's recollection that 

No one who ever saw Eleanor Roosevelt 
sit down facing her husband, and, hold- 
ing his eye firmly, say lo him, 
“ Franklin, i think you should . . ." or, 
" Franklin, surely vou will not . . will 
ever forget the experience. . . . And 
even after many years he obviously dis- 
liked to face that devil .it mi ugly simple 
honest look ihni Eleanor fixed him with 
when she was aware of an. injustice 
untenable to Presidential Action or n 
good deed lliut lie could do. ... It 
would be impossible to say how often 
and lo what extent American govern- 
mental processes have been Hi rued in 
new directions because of her determi- 
nation that people should be hurt ns 
little as possible and that ns much 
should be done for them as could be 
manuged : the whole, if it could be 
totalled, would be formidable. 

It is an interesting thought that the 
skills required in modern political life 
ensure that only the accidents of 
marriage or hereditary succession arc 
likely to bring such a character to the 
centre of influence or authority. 

Eleanor Roosevelt was in some, re- 
spects an old-fashioned Indy. Her 
moral views were unsiibtlc, and her 
latitudes were typical of n patrician 
family traditionally compassionate 
towards those less fortunate than 
themselves, Too much can be made 
— and some will think that Mr Lash 
makes too much— of her early prob- 
lems. Her father, Elliott Roosevelt 
(brother of Theodore), was an affable 
and irresponsible alcoholic ; her 
mother was more virtuous than wise 
in haudliug him : both were dead be- 
fore Eleanor was ten years old. This 
was u troubled background for a sen* 
sitivc child, and she soon acquired n 
reputation for being shy and awk- 
ward. 

From this point ii is easy to de- 
velop ah ugly duckling theme, und in 
later life Eleanor herself did u good 
dcnl td substantiate iL in her auto- 
biography. Against this it must be re- 
membered that she was brought up 
in tin atmosphere of inherited wealth, 
that her adolescent awkwardness was 
neither ubnormni nor uncommon, 
that she lacked neither company 
when she needed it nor opportunities 
for solitude, and that without being 
ill nny way precocious site wns always 
intelligent enough to hold her own. 
In photographs she appeared plain, 
but she was not unattractive and, if 
Franklin had not swept her into inar- 
riage, there were other possible hus- 
bands. The shock of discovering her 
husbnnd's infidelity ivus severe ; buL 
it \vas ono which maiiy other women 
approaching middle age have experi- 
enced and survived. What ntude her 
a remarkable woman was not tho 
difficulties she surmounted but tho 
way she seized the opportunities pre- 
sented to her when luck, skill, ambi- 
tion, and economic depression 
brought Franklin to the White House. 
She could easily have contented her- 
self with tho considerable social 
.'dutlea xyuicji fall upon the[ Presidents. 


wife and with the patronage of 
worthy but unexciting causes. 

Old-fashioned morality pointed to- 
wards the problems which the ortho- 
dox New Dealers were likely to 
evade. There may he something n 
little forced in the way in which Mr 
Lash establishes her " relevance " for 
the contemporary world by devoting 
chapters to her views on race, her 
relations with communists, and her 
active association with student poli- 
tics. However, her range of interests 
docs illustrate a significant truth 
about the New Deal; initialed at the 
centre, it struck through In link up 
with the whole troubled underside of 
American society. 

It is doubtful whether Eleanor 
Roosevelt understood the race prob- 
lem, but she knew of its existence and 
its danger. She was lost in the intri- 
cacies of radical politics, but she 
realised that the present must listen 
to the future. In this way she added 
a dimension to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
political genius, and did something 
to preserve the hope that the Demo- 
cratic Parly would remain the vehicle 
for humane change. In the war she 
found a role as "the GTs> friend" 
which was perhaps more congenial 
and certainly earned her more wide- 
spread acclaim than her other 
activities. Mr Lash is good at describ- 
ing her trip to (he Pacific war zone, 
but his account or her visit to Bri- 
tain is less successful. He hud to 


depend mainly upon Eleanor’s own 
comments, and analysis was never her 
forte. At least the source is suspect 
which produced the following sen- 
tences : 

That evening was Labor’s night at I lie 
Palace. Ernest (k-vin, the bluff and wi-ll- 
iniiscled minister of labor was it guest, 
as was Lord Woo lion. " He's your only 
Socialist peer. Sir." Heviu remarked to 
(lie King. Con versa i ion with the Labor 
men wus eusier than with Churchill. 
Heviu told her about " lie v in’s boys" 
— the three hundred Indian workers 
whom lie line! brought to England to 
leach skills and trade unionism. 

However, one can forgive a few 
lapses in a hook which, for all its 
length, holds the reader. Whal shines 
through these pages is not so much 
the research (which has been con- 
siderable) or the style (which is easy 
without pretensions ) hut the patent 
sincerity of the subject and the 
author. Llrminr nml /-ninklin is a 
permanent ami valuable addition lo 
the literature of the New Deal, and 
it is none the worse for having been 
so obviously a labour of filial love 
and admiration. 

So, whether one approaches the 
New Deal through the eyes of in- 
tellectual outsiders, or through the 
experiences of a distinguished in- 
sider, it sprawls across the historio- 
graphical map. Whether the impulse 
came from the centre, or whether 
policies were themselves the product 
of more powerful forces, the New 


To the Editor 


Literary Debts 

Sir,— If the story discussed by John 
Bowen and Martin D’Arey (August 4 
and II) wns originally of Irish origin, it 
must somewhere along the line have 
reached the Continent. In 19.10 (with 
nrheve iHniprimn dated July ,1j there 
was published in Paris u short novel, 
perhaps more properly called a long 
short story, with lute Le /ml, by Irene 
NiSmiruvsky. While not identical with 
the story told by W. Graham Robertson 
and Evelyn Waugh, it is n most dice* 
live variation upon what is dearly the 
same theme. 

Mine Kampf, elevated to the ranks 
nf die Atfimmt rfrlus by her Jewish 
husband's lucky stock-exchange specu- 
lations, decides to give a ball to pro- 
mote her own acceptance in society. 1 lie 
Idea of n ball is naturally titillating to 
her ’sensitive fourteen-year-old daughter 
Antoinette, but Mmc Knmpf brutally 
informs the girl that she will not be 
allowed lo stay up for it. Tho invita- 
tions arc addressed, among (hem one to 
Mile Isabelle, a cousin of the Kampfs 
and Antoinette's music teacher, not be- 


The American attempt lo give every 
'citizen a university education has been 
n miserable failure. This trend in edu- 
cation lins been going on long enough 
to enable us to take on objective view 
of its accomplishments. I or example, 
just recently the US Congress voted mi 
appropriation to the National Endow* 
mem for the Humanities of many 
millions of dollars to raise die level of 
public debate in America. Muss higher 
education has done little in that direc- 
tion, or In any direction at all save to 
flood the market with poorly- trained 
university graduates. The only answer 
to such people seems to be to gel moie 
education. There is no really sciioui 
oticmiH made in die formative years 
to guide many who could he heller 
mi i led to trade schools to go in dial 
direction. Indeed, even at the university 
level, the impetus in cm pi re -building 
academic departments is to recruit more 
students for these departments without 
thought of whal will happen to diem 
upon graduation. 

Aho, the saddening result nf mass 
university education has been die pitiful 
lowering of academic stundaids and ihu 
conferring of degrees on bogii* students. 


cuiucimi.- suiiiuaiu* nini inu 

and Antoinette x music teacher, not be- conferring of degrees on bogu> .students. 

Kampf wants her to attend This has cheapened the university dcgicu 
but rather lo ensure that the rest of per m America to an unbelievable extent 

hi* nr a h omi 1 1 p r h a u^tl nit T 1 ^ 11 n ! u *» in cffccl * d«ne much lo cause il>v 

hcar about dw tall and be jealous. Mmc situation that the Congress of the 
Kampf gives Mile Isabelles invitation United Stales through ihe National 
to Antoinette to deliver by hand at her Endowments t® to rectify CJ.?e 

reS** nf* WOU t ,d scri °USly hope thut British uni- 
rest of the Invitations to Antoinettes; versity education, which traditionally 


Takel a dream Miss Smith 
■ SMceM^^-; : 7JheBad*tSii|«.Qirls T ', ' 
MustlhoSecretaiy be.Typfecast 7 ■■ 

. Is Office work truly .Life or Drudgery, 3n a Fertile Ghetto ? 
Some of thee -headings to the, many reviews of 
Secretary : An Enquiry into the Female Ghetto 
t , published recently jn doth pt £2.5t>and paper 41 40p. . 

: . Maty Kathleen B£u*t; 

secrete ry; iti‘ Britain,* Amdr;c& a^^dertftany" 1 
• i ; to produce a |)rimnrt,'wiU^ and gtpj&fve book; 1 ! ■ V: 

Dttre jyw giV® this book' to ydur'^jrertry? ii;.. V 

• I ; :■ i 


governess to be posted. But because of 
a brief amatory excursion she wishes 
to make after the music lesson, Ihe 
governess asks Antoinette (o run down 
• ihe street to post them instead, and 
Antoinette, her adolescent feelings 
wounded as much by her governess's 
access to a lover's kisses a? by her 
mother's callous cruelty, .throws the 
packet of invitations into the Seine. The 
rest can be imagined: Mile Isabelle, the 
only one lo receive an invitation, is ihe 
only ono to appear at tbe- ball. 

" R » carious that (WMheme, the parly 
. to . which - no-one for almost no one! 
comes because the invitations have not 
been sent, should -have been treated by 
.. three' writers within the space of two 
■ years. Irfcne Ndmirovsky'a book 
appeared first, but whether there was 
any connexion between hoc and the 
' 1 other two treatments of the theme would 
'■be.diflfciiU to say, 

ll J JAMES E. WALSH. 
jThc Houghton . Library, Harvard 

1 SeV Massachusetts 

The Campus 

• ■■■■'" ;V War 


DiUl meant different iW,, 
tilt p°Pk. anti roused rtw, 
reactions in areas reo^V 
heclie atmosphere of 
Washington, it cannot fc 
S". lurilcJ - b V some hadJ 
into u eountcr-revoluSift. 

pendent liberals " u\ti *! 
the New Deni before it 
but most of them endrih 
swept along in its currem f 

'V ll, K l,n institutions, Wit 

significance was iU cfoa. 
basic > assumptions ol \ 
Americans ; in this view jgt 
arc of limited importing* 
psychological implicoiioosji 
niancnl consequence. 

Eleanor Roosevelt em^j 
way in which tovenHt] 
or inaction affected tbe b 
humble people, and shewt 
us an abstract proposiiuo I 
intensely personal reveUu 
view may lack sophisliftidi 
lily but must be imug'medk 
viromnent in which there# 
obsolete platitudes was Utfl 5 
as the essence uf political 
was no political theorist bog 
a good deal lo do vitj 
acceptance for the ideaftuj 
crnmeni was on the i&t 
angels. This was the eszuj 
New Deal revolution, and iilj 
at which the legatees of “«j 
cut liberalism " might rr*c! 
critique. 


1,,. m use a reprint as copy- 
inJ ^ini every printing introduces 
k* 1 - '"‘-.ions which may escape the 
*} .’?§ SS the most careful nf later 
SSI •{£ Penguin editors' .ke.s.on 
' . s fi r ^| ihmights priority 
* ^Jawr gudlificatioas is deh.itaMc, 

Wta besides the three under 
i The series is in «w«V W H>. S 
SU and its distribiitmn will he 
SniiJc.ihat one regrets that ns lestunl 
JL. tt-j, nut more fully excogitated. 
F YOUR REVIEWER. 

; Edward Elgar 

It'jir -There is one small factual ci mr 
i y'uur otherwise excellent review 
ufusi 18) of Ftlwtinl Flfiar : f hr 
Mid of it Friendship. I'.l.t a ml the is 
d aot “edit " Mi's Rosa Burleys 
unm-ripl after her death hut actively 
flibomied with her in writing it- -in- 
ding ihosc parts which we as pub- 
t*n decided, with the copyright 
per'a aareement, In omit from the 
Med book since they were hearsay 
ideate rather thun Miss Rnrley’.s Und- 
id obwrvaiions. I had hoped that 
i mi dear from the authors’ preface 
dour "Publisher’s Note", hut I was 
ideally mistaken. 

J. G, PA1TISSON. 
Barre and Jenkins Ltd, 2 Clcmcm's 
e, London WC2A 2EP. 


versity education, which traditionally 
has avoided (Ills kind uf thing, would 
slay away front the common American 
example of the overflowing lecture hull 
now gone in the direction of closed cir- 
cuit television, an educational bureau- 
cracy with administrators who have no 
feel whatsoever for Ihe classroom, or 
faculties controlled by administrators 
who are in turn led by each and every 
one of the latest fads to appear on the 
American social scene. Tim is tu sav 
nothing of the milling throngs of uni- 
versity students 'far more comfortable 
throwing rocks at the university than to 
using (lie university library. 

_ ... L. D. GFI.LP.R. 

The Pilgrim Society, 75 Court Street, 

Plymouth, Massachusetts 0236ft. USA. 

English Literature 
in Italy 

! Sir.-^As Penguin’s sole agent for Italy liss's reference* 
we may be permitted to point nut lome Jackson s Abo . 
vagueness In Anthony Buraev’s View- I had furgoiten. ^ ^ 
point i August 4). ■ Droodian aoa ^ 

. CD to the year 1971 we sold 135.155 
copies of Penguin Books, of which 70 
percent were. written by such English 
auihora as jane Apxien, .Somerset Maug- 


XU per cent of the F.ngliih-hq 
vial lire read hy sludcoHlbiG 
AL'Imuls tu universities! is h 
out hors (Austen, Conrad, 1 
Joyce, Givene, Orwell) andiSt 
(unslntcd into Italian. 

(2) Ii is mil Iruc that 
I nrin\ bookshops neglect Mi 
ists. In Milnn we hart iW 
big bookshops with i In, 
books of linglish auihonl 
Musieali, Riz/oli, khddtj 
Murco, Milano Libri, Fere 
ttiiit. and in Turin ymih 
t i I cl Ins, Diuetto, Pogehk j 
Italian town lias already 
bookshop* which keep “ 
lisli books, such as Re 
llolnimi, Genoa and so A 
the little university 
I'erugia and Urbino. . 

(.11 Mi Burgess forgot lo #■ 
hip inlcin:ition;il buobw 
rare all near Pin/M ^ 
Niizionule, via Vcnelo 
(Anglo American 
hookslion, Ki/zoli, 0»lw*f 
lelt rind Ii and so oni 
Bible lo lind u large 
authors in Trnslevcre 
the poorest quintets of™® 
only Itnliun inhawuafL J 

(4 1 Mr Burgess 
works are, mol known W 
A very pond ccitkt w « 

( 1,tek*ork OrMgt a«f " 
(the Kalian W«ivfc».rt jffi 
cultural level ns the 

PETER 

Intcr-Orbis. Via l**. 

20140 Milan. Italy- . 

Sir. Anility 
informal i ve and e nte ^ ^Lj 

(August 4) relerrW^^^ 
be the Kalian ediWtfJf 
to English wntert 

other novelists. Ajihejl 

seems to me only w |f ■ 
and Anthony 
his trilogy Lo \ 

J.t SMato. and I / 
been publhbed by gr 
been widely “"LfdpjL 
viewed in thc ltabtfflj^ 
of insularity '"Jffw 
answered by Ajg-JJl 
mcnl ort j4 ^ 

Time. n U" opera P'25 
tun. non M» nl# r 

contemporanea. r0 |^)® 

Williuni Hetowj^JigJi 
Sireet, London. ^ jj 

Dickensf 

liss’s f yjs .. 


t Exile 

PW,-Doej your reviewer of Paid 
fibwi’s The Aiuiiomy uf /■'. \Hr i August 
Dl live in i darkened room meditating 
MiheciemBl verities of the British 
pneter? Bow else, in a week when 
niliou are bring taken lor a game 
NbitDedore with President Amin, with 
irrop subjects us the shuttlecock, can 
mu'nuiit that “ Rriluin has always 
id on ihe principle that asylum 
hU be given because the ivlugcc 
« a country "? The British Asians 
l M IVM toother haven, begrudpcdlv 
'Kit; but can it be said that this prm- 


cjple guided tiur actions over the admis- 
sion of the Jewish victims of Nazism? 

Another reviewer made the important 
distinction between exiles and refugees 
-but there is still Reginald Mumlling's 
expulsion of Kiidi Dutschke. It js argu- 
able that one of the more regret table 
long-term results of our restrictive poli- 
cies on immigration is Ihe erosion of 
such iradiiious ol asvlum us we have. 

AIASTAIR lAINCi. 

1st Cromwell Road. I.imdon, SW5. 

Tim Bobbin 

Sir. In bis nitciesiing article on 
dialed (July 2X) Sinn lev Ellis noted Ihe 
rise of diuleci writing in ihe nineteenth 
ecu liny " as evidence «f the newly 
lilerulc lower classes as I cadets in the 
industrial North". Hi- then goes mi 

10 mention ihe I aiicnshi re diuleci writer 
John (.'oilier, or " I im Bobbin ", us evi- 
dence of this. 

’"lint Uobhin ” was born in I70X. 
Most of his writing was not in dialect 
form. He wrote mock-heroic verse and 
satirical prose, as well as many line Ici- 
tets in tbe lucid, robust English of bis 
day. His one dialect work. .-I ITrir of ihe 
Inmiishhv IJiiilcct. was published in 
1746. long before any concept of indus- 
trial Lancashire bad been lonucU. In- 
deed " Tim Bobbin " is the one clear 
and authentic writer we have of pre- 
indtisirial Lancashire, the rural North 
Counity that Samuel Ram ford, himself 
an editor of " Tim Bobbin's " work*. 
Celebrated in I'm ly l)tiy.\. 

In associating John ('ollici with die 
lugubrious iiineleeiiih-cenlnry dialect 
writers, Mr I 'His is perpetuating a com- 
mon mi silt tile i standing. A. I . Lloyd 

in his J-'i'/A Sony in IjiyliinJ also gives 
Collier more affinities with the indus- 
trial "recitation writers" than he 
possesses. This misplacing of " Tim 
Bobbin ” is llie limit of these very 
siime " recital ion writers". 'They ap- 
propriated une very unlike themselves 

011 the strength of one piece of low- 
life comic dialogue and they revered 
him as the father figure of their own 
sen lime ii la I school of dialect writing. 
Edwin Waugh, the best of them, matte 


ore means more 


(ft VAIZKY with Keith Norris, 
P* Sheehan, Patrick mid Muiiiiel 
PnhUllc! 

( hUHod Economy uT Hditenlimi 

fa Duckworth. £5.45. 

" no< wly Black Paper writers 
& now query ihe continued in- 
ft in educational expenditure and 
row the methods by which the 
ft takes its future plans lor 
ja^it. It is bore that The T»Hl- 
jcfiVumiiiiv nf Htlmaiioii ■ a 
5J5 «? monographs ot the 
23°?!* c «nire of ihe Oulhonkiau 
^tm~c° u, d have been of 
from Mrs Thatcher down 
TfJp. fftempling ui compjre 
A S expenditure on school 
7 j-. of primary s.honl 
^ J* . an ^ , that on expanded 
*2 wheat on with that of io- 
Wiwrdty places. 

approaches to cdti- 
^rTynme considered in the 
wmSi • of education as 
l ^ uma n capital " gi\ ■ 
;» Kturn dtrecUy i» both iritlivi- 

w in , i0ciely: lhc “»nau- 

«io£ nn L' R pp roj,ch " . w, » yh 
. (Wast future requirements 

Itf. qualified nian- 

approach through 
cdui;ai * of i winch 
educational provi- 
^Messment or the demand 

fe rS-ra* 11 ! 

1 ,, hate£ J rt a , inly ” 1C xssump- 
tm W i|? a l ^. t,ona, expenditure is 
in 


» pilgrimage lo his heto's birthplace and 
published a reveremiHt bunk let about 
his visit and his " feeling akin In venera- 
tion lor ihe sput where lie was horn". 
It is this kind of escicisu in appropria- 
Uoij that enables Mr l-'llis tu men lion 

I im Bobbin" in the same paragraph 
as die CliH'k .lliiiiintit l ] 

John Collier desetves better than lliiv 
He is an inleicsiiiig minor writer quite 
apart from his diukvl iissivtalions. His 
life presents a curious chatienge to 
stock views of history: wcuvei’s 

npprenlicc to selioo I master, poet, 


Ni:\l WEEK 


Casunovu 
iMervyn Prake 
Munk'v iVIorisou 


Ihe cost of producing the 
I LS litiK continued to rtw 
very shut-ply in the pnsl (wo 
yen fs. I' roiii next week's 
issue, to tiur regret, it will he 
sold for I2p. 


printer, historian, musician, folklore 
enthusiast— it reads like the typical 
life-pattern of the Victorian nitioilidaci, 
but Collier wus born in the reign or 
Queen Anne. His very exigence in 
eighteen lli-ccniury Rochdale means 
dial there must have been more cul- 
ture around in those parts than gen- 
erdli/uliotts like those of Mi Ellis 
would allow. Books must hove been 
bought and sold regularly there, and 
Comer's work presupposes a commu- 
nity nf local renders. I Its name seems lo 
a p near regularly in the margin of Em.’- 
lisli literature. He desetves a reprint 
and n reappraisal. 

, M AN IIINDI.fi. 

16 Villa (iruve, llingh-y, York shire. 


Report \( 'It it then ami iheii /Viutfiiv 
SW/uii/y) show ilud genetic and en- 
vironmental toll uenecs notably 
social class- latgcly determine one's 
ultimate income slaliis. Social mobi- 
lity is said lo he low. .mil ultimately 

■ he child with hcltcr background has 
a higher income mainly because ol 
this background, llus is a plausible 
view, ,md the recent report /-roro 
Hii ill in Seven would support it. hut 
Ihe objections to it arc by no means 
" glib " and " superficial ". For ex- 
ample, Mark Hlaug wrote after carc- 
1 ui examination of this quest ion in 
/:i‘iMiiWiin 17/ I'lilin uiinn : 

Those who stay on at school voluntarily 
beyond the leaving age seem to require 
secondary and higher education (o trans- 
late favourable home background and 
superior measured ability into higher 
cantiugs. 

Such education . is thus a “ human 
capita! " investment as part of fav- 
ourable cn\ ironnicnl and is necessary 
as” nurture " to develop the potential 
“ nature If one were to accept the 
authors' complete rejection of the 
human capital argument, then the 
whole new i abmir Party policy of 
reverse (tiscriininaiion would he a 
waste of money, perhaps John Vnizcy 
could discuss. this with Edward Short. 

■ T he manpower planning approach . 
fs a (so not favoured by the uuthors 
because long-term ftirecasisof (here- 
qtiircinenK of qualified manpower 
are on the whole "frail guesses” 
rather than reliable data. Forecasts 
have ui be long-term because of the 
time taken not only to train the re- 
quired qualified personnel but to 
build the facilities In Which they are 


I; ' i Tayi stock Cbambc^,BlMmshury Wfl^,I^ « 
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■' rppu4u! markcl other pubJi 


Droodian and K ^ 

need for other 
Further tthy** " g “5; 
(apparenltyi fti 

Whc “S% 

Nates, my ^ ^ 
lurcly 

that 1 **hOuM wgJS 
Lut & Gaddj^iJ^Jn ft* 
whs set. wo'ffcdIWft 
IhHt ibePeny Jf j,. ' 
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Poetry Magazines 

Sir, I wonder wlieihct I am alone in 
feeling dial Em ll.imihon's Viewpoint 
(AngM-,1 I ll oil I lie len yeuis ol liis 
muga/iiii- guve I hr inipre*sion drat liitk- 
e-lsc of any inipm lance was happening 
in llie link* review sphere in ihis period. 

1 1 so. ibis would he :i pily. for ol 
Course du-re have been n number of 
valuable small magazines doing good 
work moi counting those concerned with 
Scottish poetry | in die past decade or so. 
In parliciitiir. ami best among them nil in 
my view, is .■! lifiiiln. edited by William 
Cook son. T his magazine has been in ibe 
licld considerably lungi-i than the 
Review, and Iras produced munbers of 
a quite incoiii parable excellence lor siicli 
one-man piihlicadoiis— the David Jones 
>md Wy nd ha m Lewis numbers, for in- 
stance. Of liyiid.i Miss K a 111 lee il Rainc 
lias ivriiten: " Mere ai lust is n inaga/.inv 
which is wlrat it should he, free from 
journalism, from Ihe blight of the a en- 
demic cancel-, (mm amateurism or 
avant-gardism. . . . Since the Criterion 
there hns noi been, with the possible ex- 
ception of Horizon, anything ol' tbe kind 
in England.” With that view I largely 
agree. 

TOM SCOTT. 

.1 DikldingMon Park, Edinburgh EH 1 5 
1JN. 

Derbyshire 
Record Series 

Sir,— In your notice (July 21) of the 
Ctilnnlor uf the Tnl hoi Taoei y in the 
Culfegi' of Arm*, edited by O. R. Bn tho. 
no mention is made of the fuel that 
this, like die preceding volume on the 
Shrewsbury Papers, results from (lie 
Joint Pubficuiion series by which the 
Royal Commission on Historical Mnnii- 
Nv i [pis assists local iccnrd societies to 
publish volumes Unit have both a local 
and national signillctiucc. As this point 
juts, 1 believe, previously been noted, I 
hope that ihe relatively new Record 
Series of the Derbyshire Archaeolo- 
gical Society may be given credit for 
having sponsored and supervised (lie 
editing of this volume. As you will be 
aware, mu the least advantage of this 
scheme for joint publication Is that the 
subscriber to u local society oblaios u 
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volume at a much lower pi ice llran 
would a i lorn nd buyer. In lit is case a 
subscriber lo ihe Derbyshire Ki-cmd 
Series acquires lor his .iiiiiibiI .subset ip- 
liou of 1.) ii lurge volume pi iced by 
liMSO at £H». 

I. \1. BISIAll. 

University of Shelliehl, Nf> WilkiiiMUi 
Street. Shenield, Sill :t.is. 

William Davenant 

Sir,— A conjeetuic by A. M. Ciiblw in 
his new edition of The Sthutri Tor tin 
<i/i , I Sonus from ihe Mays anti Masque i 
of Sir William Daveimiii. just published 
hy Ihe Cilnrendmi Press, ought to have 
been strangled nt birth and bad belter 
hr disposed of now. 

At litre 4.1 of the poem “ Writ ten, when 
t'ollouell Gating was liclecv'd to In*, 
sloine, at Ihe siege of Bieda ", belwci-n 
stanzas on Alexander anil Hannibal, 
Davenant refers, in the text of 163K. lo 
“ Ihe E/W»r-Q urn' roller ". Professor 

Gibbs assumes a reference tn Ajax, and 
emends to “ the fipfcft-Qtmrreller ”. 
Bur an hislorical, nut mythological, 
character is required, and one is not 
(nr to seek. Dayman! is obviously re- 
ferring la Pyrrhus, lhc most I'umous nf 
(he kings of Epirus. In the lt)7.1 revision, 
" th’ Epir of Warriour", “ Epir of" 
must be a misreading or ” Upirot ”, 

J. C. MAXWELL. 

Bailiol College, Oxford OM JBJ. 

LOMA 1970 

Sir,— We were pleased to sec the 
review at' LOMA IV70 (July 141. Your 
readers, however, may care (<> noic that 


- -i- 

. •/ ; . ■ ■; 


this publication hns now been taken over 
hy European Bibliographical C’cniei- 
(,'lin Press, 30 Cornmmkcl Sit ret. 


urn peon Bibliographical ("at lee 


Oxford, OXI 3F.Y. I would has leu lo 
add that this is not an exam pie of ihe 
British inertia ui which yom reviewer 
refers. While we were happy to pin nee r 
two issues of this publication in in 
infancy, it seemed sensible that its long- 
term fit lure, in the absence of any grants 
From the Arts Council or Unesco, should 
he assured by a llmi that specializes in 
the publlcaliiin of bibliographies. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 

Lund Humphries Lid, 12 Bedford 
Square, London WO. 


cent greater Ih.in the Robbins pmjcc- 
linii lor that year made in I %.l. 

A | urllicr perhaps mure decisive 
--dhculvanliiKC is that the soda I de- 
mand criterion gives no measure of 
wltcihcr the annum! and type of edu- 
cation provision rcsullinjt from ineol- 
iiiK die dcmniid represents an effi- 
cient use ol resources. The authors 
show that in Africa gross over-devel- 
opment of primary cduciitiun of the 
formal type has resulted from " social 
pressures Tor more education Simi- 
larly in Asia there is an excess of . 
people qualified in formal education 
in relation lo job opportunities, ami 
latterly there Ims been growing dis- 
quiet in Europe and the United Stales 
on the same grounds. 

In any ease the " .social demand " 
arises, front conditions as they arc. 
Social demand can easily mcau a 
demand to spend other people’s 
money where people would not be 
prepared lo spend any of their own. 
There is no mention of loans for 
higher education students or vouchers 
for school pupils which could alter 
the environment in which social 
demand operates almost by histori- 
cal accident. This is probably because 
the authors, despite a claim to work 
" to a xpirii bf snine humility ”, shpw : 
special dfalike of wbal ihtly describe 
as "extremist free market econo- 
mists **. 'The reader would he well ; 
advised to read (lie book alongside 
such texts us Professor Hlaug’s Intro- 
duction to ihe Emnmnh t of TUIut a- 
lion as a mild corrective to their 
prejudice.. 

Certainly . for the general render 


The Battle for the Ardennes 

JOHN STRAWSON 

On 18 Decanibnr 1944, lo tho Allien* consternation, the Gorman Armlna 
launched a powerful aline k in Ilia Ardor inoe. II wo a Ihe Fuliror'a last 
desperate gamble. The author ciaaorlbea tho bn Ilia and aeta It In iln 
historical context. Ho also chnllongos Hie theory that the A i dun nos 
battle hod (nr«roaohlng consnquences on the line-up of the Hod and 
Alllod armloa after tho war. 

British Battles Series 30 photographs 7 maps 1 2.50 

Life in Wartime Britain 

E.R. CHAMBERLIN 

No other war in tho West so atlectod Ihe civilian population on did 
the Second World War. The author has concentrated on port ray lug 
what daily life wee really like (or those who remained at homo. Ha ie 
realistic about tho problems that arose from ihe mobilisation of a 
whole country and their effect on morale. 

English LHe Series 104 photographs E 2.00 

The Modern Defence 

R. D. KEENE and G. S. BOTTERfLL 

1 P-K4 P-KN3 2 P-Q4 B-N2 ie the most ultra-modern defence a I Black’s 
disposal. This book seta out oleariy all major systems employing a 
Black King's side fianchetto that are not classified under It?© Plrc, 
King's Indian,. Grunfeld or Sononi defences. 

Contefhporary Chess , Openings -200 diagrams £ 2.30 
New Ed i lion 

The Rolls-Royce Motor Cor 

ANTHONY BIRD and IAN HALLOWS 

" A fasolnallng, .authoritative and wholly engrossing account ol Uie 
. Rolls-Royce story, written with the bfasslpg ot the factory. Very tufty 
Illustrated with an unparalleled collection erf photographs.” 

;; The Sunday Ttntaa 

250 photographs 7 line illustrations' £6.50 - 

Reprint . ] 

Prefaces to Shakespeare 

;HARLEy6rANVILLE-BARKER 1 • 

In lhis:i!«w ona>voJumV edition are, cbliected all the Prefaces whiph 
Harley Granv4|e-Barker nfpie to Shakespeare's playaJ 1 ’ 

&MQ : ; ; i, _ ; , ■■ "• 
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Setting about changing the world 


VIRGINIA lll'I.U, KAI N1KI-SEN, 
f'ilAKI.Kg l‘ ARSONS (Editors : 

IMilius-opliy and Politic-ill Action 
282pp. Oxford University Press 
Pj per hack. £1.40. 

Ii k notorious-in some eyes scan- 
dalous dial philosophers have 
never agreed about the political obli- 
gations of philosophy. Plato's image 
of the traveller caught In a storm has 
always suggested that the philosopher 
is a citizen of no earthly city, even if 
he would be a king in Utopia. And 
Hcgel‘.\ famous dictum about philo- 
sophy always arriving on the scene 
post feu tun seems to find its natural 
sequel in Marx's decision to abandon 
philosophy for materialist sociology 
and revolutionary activism. The 
contributors to Philosophy anti Poli- 
tical Action, on the other hand, seem 
to have been invigorated by the simul- 
taneous disarray of the American 
polity and the American university. 
The book mostly consists of papers 
read to (he Society for Philosophy 
and Public A Hairs founded in New 
York after the upheavals of 1968. 
They arc as good an advertisement 
. for the society’s success as its excel- 
lent new journal has been. Far from 
resenting the pressures pill on them 
by students and political activists, the 
contributors give every appearance- 
or welcoming the chance to devote 
their considerable capacity and 
energy to issues whose importance is 
obvious to the most unacademic of 
audiences. And this they hnve done 
without sacrificing anything in the 
way of scholarship or rigour. Which 
might not to be a matter of note, but 
it is 

Unsurprisingly, the contributors 
focus on three main issues. The first 
is the familiar problem of “reform 
verms revolution ", 'the question 
whether slow, peaceful change is 
more .practicable and more morully 
defeasible than rapid nod probably 
violent change. : The second is the 
problem of political obligation, or, 
nHHC.cxuctly, the morality of default- 


ing on our legal obligations in the 
name of overriding moral considera- 
tions. Amt the Iasi is ihe question of 
what peculiar responsibilities philo- 
sophers have if, indeed, they have 
any that go beyond the duties of all 
citizens. 

The level of discussion is so high 
partly because the writers arc not 
afraid to dirty, their hands with the 
details of historical and legal evi- 
dence. This is particularly evident in 
Peter Caws's essay on “ Reform and 
Revolution ". which draws on a good 
deal of recent discussion about the 
“great revolulions " anil their more 
recent offspring. He neatly demo- 
lishes Engels's employment of the 
so-called "law of (he transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality in 
order to re-employ it in a very 
Marxian manner to explain the con- 
cept of an epochal revolution. This 
is the situation where eventually 
nothing is the same as it was at the 
beginning of the process, and yet 
there has only been a sequence of 
quantitative changes. This process. 
Which must certainly be a slow one. 
may nr may not be at the root of 
tlic "political revolution'' whereby 
(he constitutional rules are uncon- 
stitutionally changed, and it will 
probably not be greatly accelerated 
by such a revolution. 

‘ Mr Caws is, unhappily, not as lucid 
or persuasive in explaining why he 
supposes that the epochal revolution 
in tne direction of increased demo- 
cracy is progressing so steadily: 

“ one has only to think of the status 
in 1954 of the universities, women, 
sexual mores, censorship, ecological 
awareness, political awareness on tho 
part of the young, and so on . . . lo 
perceive that a shift of very consider- 
able magnitude is taking place ". Hut 
it is nut clear that these changes are 
all in the same direction nor (hat they 
arc inconsistent with what other 
observers have cluuficd iu see— the 
decline of democracy into, a (domes- 
tically) benevolent system of totali- 
tarian bureaucracy. All the same, 
the essay in full of useful insights, 
whether or not one finds its broad 


historical perspective persuasive. Of 
the other writers uii revolution, Kai 
Nielsen dues a neat job of showing 
the impluiisifriliiv of much of Karl 
Popper's defence of non- violent and 
piecemeal change. 

The essays on civil disobedience 
and similar forms of resistance lo 
unjust authority arc equally worth 
reading. Virginia field looks at the 
idea' of the political strike, provoked 
by the rhetoric of student dissent 
with its appeal to the image of 
students as workers withdrawing 
their labour from the process- 
ing plant. It is a strained ana- 
logy irr the sense that professors, 
deans ami presidents arc not literally 
the- employers of Ihe students. Hut 
Mrs field pushes the analogy fart I ut. 
and sees more in it. For the forms 
of organization are strikingly simi- 
lar, ' whether in politics; industry 
or education. If politics is increas- 
ingly an arena in which non-respnn- 
siblc officials can lake decisions over 
which the electorate is powerless, it 
is as absurd lo tell us to lake our 
grievances lo the ballot-box as it 
would be lo tell workers lo lake ilicir 
grievances over pay and conditions 
lo Ihe shareholders. *■ Striking " 
thus becomes, not a mailer of with- 
drawing our labour specifically, but 
a matte/ of refusing to do whatever 
if is that the organizational .struct lire 
demands of persons in our position. 

The. issues which arouse greatest 
concern arc, naturally, those where 
the most morally scrupulous and usu- 
ally law-abiding citizens decide they 
cannot accept the decisions of ihe 
government or Ihe courts. . Hugo 
Rtfdau argues dial there is no reason 
to think the legal obligation to join 
the United SlHtcs armed forces im- 
poses any inornl obligation to do so. 
He holds this, mil because no laws 
impose moral obligations, nor yet 
because the present regime has no 
constitutional right to impose draft 
laws, but rather because the sort of 
consider.! lions -which would make 
military service obligatory simply do 


ha> become, lie admit*, of course, 
lliai the service is one which many 
men are obliged, in the sense of com- 
pelled, lo perform ; but. as he rightly 
points out, impressment has never 
been regarded as other than a dis- 
agreeable necessity at the very best, 
and has never found anyone to defend 
it as the embodiment of a moral 
obligation. 

Gordon Scliocliel goes on lo 
defend the legitimacy ol resisting not 
only (he law bill its penalties too. Mis 
cusc is simple enough : if Ihe reason 
lor objecting to the law is in part 
that its penalties are absurdly severe 

as in the case of the marijuana laws 
in most stales of ihe Union ii is hard 
to see what purpose is served by 
having oneself locked away for 
several years. To this, of course, the 
obvious answer is that it depends 
rather heavily on the circumstances: 
(hc Gundhiun approach is presumably 
designed to make those in authority 
think about the legitimacy of the laws 
they 'make by compelling them to 
indict punishment on people they 
admire and have no wish to see sutler, 
'll' Mr Schoehet's views on (he 
American judiciary are well founded, 
this would be a far-fetched hope. 
From Judge lloflman (inwards, 
courts have taken w hale wr steps they 
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^, liF sr-ond UAH- «> f , lhc 1 nlnc - 
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in rtc or n. ™b- 



™«l Irak little appeal It 

8!°™s reader. The U.O.M. «, 


to Ihe 
was no 


this. hut. certainly in Ihea kxJ 1 *" 

ported 1 1 C i op . lnlon ^S^ktly eaoiigli. the three diaries 
K' IT nearest to. filling this 

nlt...V- i°r varying, reasons, I...I.- 


remained unpublished, l ady 


tMsw-iSs 

to Ihe law of obstruction, mil “* 'hi o' 

case the point of acceptin'! fc in from l8 * 5 10 ' l '!’ 

allies for breaking it wmui «j! m " ch * or ^f r 52lpM h .|»rS « 
viously to draw attention ii L d^ry is of interest chiefly 
symbolic nature of iheadk its illumination of a strange and 
, , btrfti psychotic personality. 

Ot the essays ncglwttd a e third, the journal of Edward 
Noam Chomsky x°n‘‘ The M rins f rom 1 880 to 
biht.es of Philosophers 4 “ * the M \ y one of lhe three 
temperate ease for the pd* g m he bribed as 

turn their professionally e “.T- . . 

scrutiny on the assiimpiiu ^ h ? s bc f"„ av “ l ' 

current politics, and SuxfhV' ^ ®^P Kt101 ] '■•JcC 1957 , its 
sh ire's essay on the implio^B* ,rancc ® P””, , rm IS . r f' 
Russell's radicalism was overdue. Though extensively 

reprinting in ai imc|icnW|l^ J bir f h,h P 

Engnus and Robert Rhodes James 

sheer bulk of its fifty-four 
Bud-written volumes has daunted 
ordinary student. The pub- 

f on of this edition, arimir- 
edited by Dudley Raid man, 
in event of real import- 


‘A very irksome duty 
in fifty-four volumes 


Classroom struggle 

encapsulated in a bubble otlw^C7«|« enmptimot: „ !■« if» 


I'AUI. NIZAiN : 

The Wn Mi dugs : PIiiIumi pliers of the 
Established Order 
Tranxiulcil hv Paul l-iiiingoff. 

1 85pp. Monthly Review Press. ‘it. Mi. 

The U'aichdogx is a translation of 
Paul Ni/^ui s (‘hints dc guide, first 
published in 1931 Forty years on. has 
Ni/nn anything useful to sav lo us 


Rethinking Marxism 


IJERltKR’I MA RCUSE i 
Studies in Critical Philosophy 
Translated by Joris de Berea. 
227t»pi Now "Left Books. £3,25. 


which Bcrtcll Oilman's recent book 
on Alienation explores. And he has 
a lot loany about the contrast between 
— reification’’ and “ objectification " 
which preoccupies Istvdn Meszitros’s 
Marx' & Theory of Alienation. 

Among the illuminations of tlie 
easily, Marcuse's analysis of Marx's 
view of private properly stands out, 
both for its own intrinsic interest and 
for its IlLuriiinsttipn of Marx's ac- 
count of. “ raw communism Just as 
. . -.i. \ Marx distinguishes between the free 

k ft. 0C1 ‘'Freedom And . activity of self-renliz&lion and ulien- 
thc ■ HixtOrlenI bwpQrritIve” delivered ■ nted labour,' so he distinguishes be- 
in 1969 in.th^ jnermath of Jhe May ' tween a truly human form of pro* 
cvciiLs, campus; revolts in the Uhlied • perty and alicodted private property. 

Cl fit nrrl iko Mkau** i • A ~ r n L. ««.... iLu LL " a i i 


These essays, povpr a period or 
thirty -seven .yenrs, Tlie earliest of 
thorn is a review of Marx's Econo m!c- 
. phitasophhql ManusCrlpls which was 
one' of tjie Hr^Lattemplato rethink; the 
nature of historical materlhBsiti vHth 
the- aid of^ Mark's early writing | 1 I» 


ir .i ^ - r i'. — - — , At limes, his hook seems loo much 

S ^ , k brewed I.tvnie a 

n 01 " ,c »“«* purl of III,, I uiwnding inlcrneline war 

between French inlclkcliuiK. His 
attack on ' teachers might surprise 
British readers, for it is doubtful 
-whether many of them feel they were 
systematically brainwashed id school 
or uliivcrslly.. Here we think of tea- 
chers more as the mishandlers thuu 
the mislcudcrs of youth. No doulu 
'the Influential place which “philo- 
sophy” has traditionally occupied in 
French /vnV.v explains the desire in 
some to strike hack. No doubt, too. 
French intellectuals tend to mistake 
their lyrfe or the F.cole Nurmale 
Supdrieure for the whole of France, 
and sometimes the whole world. 

- Perhaps, then, lo extract the max- 
imum relevance for uur?*lvcs out of 


encapsulated m a ^ u lit „ e lrunH . 

Ahsicnlion is a itott ■ i Jaic iu emphasis. No English 
paradox is ih.it Numjgg need* to be told that Brooks’s 
watchdogs practise both tiw^j^wbiiglsh dub " or that Marl- 

nnd paternalism: they sen b 
trol their charges from » 

And lest it seem that Vb 
icism applies only to hw 
lion, he argue* lliai the. I 
schools also arc handed M 
ardized version of the *•' 
sionary message 
When, however, he 


much, weaker claim that we might, if 
we went inio enough detail., show 
how some of Ills views came more 
easily lo him because of the econo- 
mic organization of tlie society in 
which he lived. The ghost of a very 
dubious teleology scents to haunt the 
account. This is not lo deny the 
iutercst. of these essays, only to sug- 
gest that the interest lies ip hints and 
suggestions rather than in the' overall 
framework. In particular, tfiere is 

some, very sensible comment oh the The Watchdogs, we need to trans- 
which the anfK-bouiseoix pose, replacing Ni/an’s “watch- 
emphltsts on hierarchy which was a .doRs” 
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.uni persona lilies are almost exclu- 
sively his theme, and the greatest of 
these personalities is, of course, 
Gladstone. 

Today it is fashionable to regard 
“ those two great gladiators ”, Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone, as an evenly- 
matched pair. Their contemporaries 
judged them very differently. “Thu 
name of Gladstone is synonymous 
with Satan ", said one 1 ory lady ; 
lhe G.O.M was no minor imp. but 
Lucifer himself. Hamilton expressed 
the opinion of friend and foe aliko 
when he wrote: "The one promi- 
nent figure, standing head and 
shoulders and likewise body above 
everybody else wjll always be lhe 
Great Man.” 

Today part of pm difficulty in ap- 
preciating Gladstone at his true 
worth lies in the fact lliai we cannot 
hear him -speak. His printed speeches 
Tail lo grip, bu.f those same words, 
delivered in that astonishing voice, 
which is preserved for us on 
an early experimental gramo- 
phone record, could, and did. 
reduce si rung men lo learx. 
" l could have cried like a child ", 
Hamilton wrote after hearing Glad- 
stone's speech on tho Irish Land Acl, 
and he recorded that the perora- 
tion of another speech on the not 
very emotional subject of parliamen- 
tary obstruction " moved many an 
eye lo tears ", I lc noted the 
immense impression made on llio 
House of Commons by Gladstone 1 * 
"powerful reasoning, his perfect 
temper, his high-bred hearing", the 
last a particularly interesting com- 
ment when it is remembered ilisil 
Gladstone's father started life in a 
corn chandler's shop. 

Hamilton was in a peculiarly fav- 
ourable position to judge Gladstone's 
character and claim lo greatness, en- 
joying, as he did. "the great privilege 
of being constantly with him, seeing 
him, hearing him, and knowing his 
thoughts ". Here is his considered 
opinion, written after five years’ 
experience of this close contact : 

There never was such a master to 
serve; scrupulously exacting, *et 
ulwiiys considerate ; very- particular, 
yet ever ready to give full credit for uil 
work done well ; always In perfect 
good temper, no matter how much 
bothered and oppressed : perfectly 

frank, open, and confiding; simple 
and childlike to a degree, yet never 
fulling to inspire oneself with ihe 
greatness of the man and the nobleness 
of hU character. 

This verdict is the more impressive 
because Hamilton hlmstlf seems to 
have been, a man of considerable 
judgment and insight, a character 
noth kindly and critical, unswerv- 
ingly loyal to his friends yet acutely 
observant of their weakness and 
errors. He had that rare charity 
which sees a man's faults as arising 
from, and explained by, his virtues. 
Thus he could describe Gladstone's 
unfortunate tendency to give titles 
and posts to his own friends and 
relations' a* "a charming and nat- 
ural trait in his character, but one 
which ha* its dangers in that in the 
eyes of the world it savours (and not 
without , reason) of jobbery". 
Though he praised Gladstone as 
“simple and childlike ", he recog- 
nized (hat <his simplicity often 
degenerated into a . disconcerting 
naivety, especially where women .wp/c 
concerned. '* No one is so eakjly 
taken in as he U ", Hamilton ..wrote 
in exasperation at Gladstone’s reac- 
tion to Miss Chamberlain, (he note- 
. rious American beauty whom the 
Princess of. Wales rudely nicknamed 
"Mitt Chamberpots". Gladstone’* 
nightly i tallies to the rescue of pros* 
tkutw JMnUion «tgmait«d *v "a 
-I •- - 
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terribly unfortunate craze" and "a 
quite unpardonable indiscretion 
He deplored the folly of using Mrs 
O'Shea as a go-between • unlike 
Gladstone, Hamilton suspected as 
early as 1882 that she was Par- 
nell's mistress -hut he could recog- 
nize this lolly as part uml parcel of 
Gladstone's high-minded umvorldll- 
ness : 

It would have been far belter fur Mr 
Cl. to ileeline noinihlank to see her; 
but he does not luke tin.' point of slew 
of " the man of the world He never 
attributes false motives to oilier 
l»c«»plc. and never makes allowances 
for the effect whielt the attributing of 
false motives to himself has. 

The passage is a fair example of 
Hamilton's Insight and sagacity; less 
happily, it is also u fair example of 
his pnwe style. 

In Gladstone's dealings with a 
woman of very diH'crenl type llnm- 
ilion's sympathies were all on Ihe 
side of his chief. I Iu saw, however, 
that tho situation was almost as 
trying for Ouccti Victoria us for her 
Prime Minister: "ller Majesty 
never has been suited by him and 
never will he. lie was forced on her 
hy Lord Granville and Lord llarl- 
ington. and being n good constitu- 
tional Queen, she accepted him." He 
could understand and sympathize 
with Queen Victoria's dilemma 
when asked to assent to an Eastern 
policy the exact opposite of the one 
to which she had previously given 
enthusiastic public approval. Apro- 
pos Eastern affairs, Hamilton has a 
delightful description of the arrival 
of the oews that Turkey had un- 
expectedly and very conveniently 
agreed to a rectification of the 
Montenegran frontier : 

Lord Granville stole in to the room 
unobserved and proceeded to make 
known the intelligence by dancing 
about Mr G.’s room in a wild state of 
delight. Mr G. said, "God Almighty 
be praised ; I shall go to Ifawardco by 
the 2.45 train." 

Hamilton would have, echoed Mr* 
Gladstone’* - Injunction fo . hw. hus- 
band, "Do pet the Quern , He 
regretted that Gladstone did not 
take more care to avoid "stupid 
omissions to give her information ”, 
or to profit by occasions of persona! 
contact: "They always seem to get 
on well together whenever they 
meet.” Yet, after making every, 
allowance for the Queen, he 
declared that she was behaving .In a 
manner "not becoming in a consti- 
tutional sovereign ", while Glad- 
stone, on the contrary, remained 
invariably "civil, considerate ,and 
respectful He complained of a 
"frantic letter”, and recorded "a 
fresh outburst : of jingoism from 
Balmoral", before he wits finally 
driven to exclaim id exasperation; 
"What a trying woman, she is I.' — 

Op second, thoughts he- erased out 
that disloyal sentence- ;. 

Hamilton attributed Queen Victo- 
ria's dislike of Gladstone to a feel- 
ing of jealousy towards a minister 
more popular than she was herself. 
The situation would hkY* been ?vcn 
more .difficult had jt not been for 

"v i- •e.-t-* 1 ’- " , ■* 


the- luct and discretion of Henry 
Ponsonby, Queen Victoria's private 
secretary. Ponsonby was as loyal, as 
hard-working, and as sagacious as 
Hamilton himself ; he wns also pos- 
sessed of a pretty turn of wit which 
Hamilton’s diaries so sadly luck. 
Though their names were almost 
unknown to the public. Ponsonby 
and Hamilton were men of immense 
influence behind (he political scene. 
The chance which brought these two 
pattern private secretaries into such 
close contact and cooperation with 
one another was one of (he happier 
coincidences of nineteenth-century 
history. 

The never- fail ing kindness of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales wns 
some consolation for tho Queen's 
ungenerous and wounding behav- 
iour. Gladstone had an unusually 
high opinion of the Prince’s abilities. 
" He would make an excellent con- 
stitutional sovereign ", Hamilton 
quotes him its saying ; " he is far 
more fitted for that high place than 
her present Majesty." When Ihe 
Deanery of Windsor fell vacant, 
Hamilton chanced to remark that 
he thought it ’* (he most charming of 
ull ecclesiastical berths "Yes, if 
(he Prince of Wales were King", 
came Gladstone's reply : “ but not 
under the prc-wnl sovereign." 

The issue over which Gladstone 
and Queen Victoria came into most 
open conflict was. of course, the 
affair of Gordon and Khartum. 
Hamilton himself was not in favour 
of 1 1 is chief's policy in l ; gypt and 
the Sudan ; lie saw and admitted all 
Gladstones mistakes in dealing, or 
rather in failing lo deni, with Ihe 
highly dangerous situation there. *’ L 
um afraid that the ease for the 
Government is mil a strong one ", 
lie wrote on February 15, IXK5, 
" itnil their policy connected with 
Egypt stands condemned but he 
could also argue that once Ihe fatal 
error had been made of " not resist- 
ing tho clamour for employing a 
lunatic in the most delicate of mis- 
sions "—Hamilton never referred to 
Gordon except by some such term 
as "that extraordinary lunatic"— it 
wax difficult lo see bow uny 
government could have acted very 
differently. 

. Hamilton believed that Gordon's 
murder hqd done little to lesven 
Gladstone's hold on the masse? of 
the people. It had, however, roused 
"thn classes" to an unparalleled 
outburst of rage apd indignation. 
" London is not -very pleasant just 
now'V;'he wrote with, - mityterl? 
understatement ; people do not 
behave themselves like ladies and 
gentlemen." When the outcry was 
at i (9 loudest, that enigmatic young 
mail;; Lord Rosebery, whom Win- 
ston Churchill once described as 
tf unduly attracted by the pleasure of 
making a fine gesture ", offered his 
services to a government which he 
had refused lo join in the day* of Us 
popularity. After Gladstone, Rose- 
bery’ [s the most promineftt figure m 
these diaries. To Hamilton, jrtno bad 
been 'his contemporary ht Bfon'and 
Oxford, Rosebery was more of a 
friend than a hero.. He had fallen, of 
course; under Rosebery’s sptll-^-" he 
fascinates me ^really *ul he was 
none the less baffled and sometimes 
exasperated .by him. Though admit- 
ting : fhat he could': hevifr fully 
fathom Rosebery, Hamilton: never- 
theless understood him ! very much 
better jhan ever Gladstone did. Mrs 
Gladstone put (he Gladstone-Rose- 
bery situation Jn a nutshell \then she 
wrme-ofher husband 1 : “ His'ebarac- 
tc> iv so extraordinarily simple I 


don’t think he k no n.s how to um lee- 
stand these ins and nuts." AlTccliou 
and admiration indeed there was 
between them — " lie delights in 
Rosebery and Roschcry dcliglm in 
him "—but never understanding. It 
whs Hamilton's task In act us inter- 
preter between his two friends, the- 
one complex, inlrdspeclivc, super- 
sensitive, pessimistic, lhe oilier 
simple, curiously im perceptive, iu 
Hamilton's words, " sanguine indeed 
to a fault, free from unicrc pc usee, 
confident in his own judgment ". 

Where Rosebery was concerned 
Gladstone made every pnssihlc mis- 
take. In this particular case he could 
safely have indulged in ihe pleasure 
of advancing a friend ; instead, 
"evidently anxious ", as Hamilton 
pin it, “ not lo humour his own 
feelings for Rosebery ", he persis- 
tently refused to give the younger 
man any office comparable to his 
abilities or even to recognize his 
worth by the grant of a suitable 
honour. Hamilton describes Rose- 
bery ax "callous of ribands". The 
phrase, though memorable, is not 
true. Certainly Rosebery refused ihe 
Thistle; Mr Rhodes James describes 
him politely declining ii, "as lie 
seemed to do everything on princi- 
ple on the first offer". Gladstone 
should have had the sense to insist a 
second lime. Rosebery would dearly 
have liked the Garter which, to 
Hamilton's regret, Gladstone failed 
to offer him in 1884. When, eight 
years later, Gladstone pressed ii 
upon him, Rosebery had lost all 
interest since his wife was no longer 
alive to take pride in the honour. 

A man untarnished 
by coronets 

The person callous of ribands w.is 
noi Rosebery blit Gladstone. He 
consistently refused all offers of 
lilies or decorut ion, an attitude 
highly improved by Hamilton, lie 
countered Gladstone's tires am cly 
reiterated wish to resign office with 
the argument that if Hie great nun 
were to remain in politics after his 
resignation lie must of necessity 
accept “ promotion " to the I louse 
of Lords, n solution which llamil 
ion, like Gladstone himself, rejected 
out of hand: " He imtu go down to 
posterity, untarnished hy com nets 
and undccoratcd hy ri bunds, us 
plain ' William Ewart Gladstone '.” 

The Poll ties of Reform envois 
almost the same period as lhe 
present volumes of Hamilton s 
diary, dealing with the l-ranchisu 
and Redistribution Acts- which 
were perhaps the most important 
lcgjslntive measures of Gladstone's 
second ministry. With disarming 
candour Andrew Jones quotes one 
critic of lus manuscript who cm H ed 
for “ more explicit prose '* and 
counselled "major revision it is 
a pity that this udvicc was noi taken. 
Dr Jones quotes Canon MucCnll 
as saying, " I have more thnn once 
heard Mr Gladstone lament lii.s own 
defect in not being able always to 
say precisely what he 1 meant." What 
does Dr Jones hfriiMClf mean pre- 
cisely by such a sentence as, *’ if. for 
instance, deference has a place, il is 
as an assumption, not for its proven - 
or measurable existence " ? When, to 
this' obscurity of phrase he adds . 
^vulgariwid— Spencer latched nrt to 
i be Idea ■ Is a sample— the result 
does not make for easy or pleasant 
reading. 

The Politics of Reform is a thesis 
which should have been re-written 
before appearing 'In book form. 
Because Dr Jones has produced a 
careful piece of research on an 
Important and; not over-worked sub- 
ject Its fault* may be forgiven him ; 

. It fa levs easy to forgive some of his 
remarks about a fellow historian. In 
I^d7 ad! article by Corinae C.'om- 
y/«toft called "The Royal 1 
Intervention In 1884" appeared in 
. The English Historical Review'. 
Though Dr _ Weston’s ' conclusions 
might bo disputed, her article is 
clear and; well -argued, and. inciden- 
tally, agrees very well with the 
evidence So Hamilton's diary. It is a 
pity Uiat pr Jones should ute stteli ■ 
expression* as “ political tyro " or " a 
flaccid genre: of poJifteM enquiry 
: an'd' that he should refer even 
i obliquely to Dr Weston a* " an hi*. 

. toriaa wh o ' docs not know v,h.,i 
: political battles arc about ?. 
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incurable eczema I rented it' M 
Mcsscbuc wive liiin a litre of .vine 
a visit. ‘I he eczema was cured and 
on the beggar's recommendation he 
took on the Mother .Superior of the 
puorhunsc. who was Milferin.j 1 rum 
sciatica and over weight. Stic lost a 
stone and n liair in a fortnight and 
her pains disappeared. Prom then on 
he was miide. ’ 

Not that things were easy. His 
rule was not to treat anyone except 
those who hud been despaired of by 
doctors. He could charge no fee. He 
had to rclv on what his patient 
thought fit to pay. which in the ease 
of the poor he made nothing and 
which the rich sometimes made the 
.same. iKiisiijigiieii w;i> his first dis- 
tinguished patient and the old nicanic 
paid him with publicity and advice : 
also the licence to adore her. 

The copyright of Of Men and 
Wants is registered not as M MesstJ- 
gucs but as belonging to Opera 
Mundi. Paris. One suspects that the 
supposed author talked his story to 
a tu pc- recorder from which a good 
journalist made first u series of news- 
paper articles and then a book. This 
is nut to say that the “ author " does 
nul_ come across as a very genuine, 
delightful and .sincere person (driven 
to describe himself as a “ phytothera- 
pisl ", because he found himself, 
after twenty prosecutions for illicit 
practice, even more in opposition 
to his fellow quacks than he was to 
doctors who refused to pass patients 
on to him when they had despaired 
of curing them thcmselvesl. But it 
is to say that the concentration on 
his famous patients — Edouard Hcr- 
riot, Churchill, Robert Schumann. 
•Konrad Adenauer, Furouk, Utrillo 
and Cocteau— does not seem quite in 
character with his devoted phylo- ■ 
therapy. 

Of course as a pay son tin month', 
he could .sympathize with Herr iota 
inability to conform tu any phylo- 
therapeutic discipline with regard to 
■food, drink or women. And he was 
entranced by his consultation with 
Prince Ali Kban : 

In simple and quite uninhibited terms, 
the nrince told ine that while his actual 
performance was unaffected . . . yet ha 
found lie was doing it more fur the 
sake of his health than from any real 
desire. 

" It's getting me down, you under- 
stand. Does this lack of interest in 
the women around me mean (hat I'm 
growing old before my time ? Can you 
do anything for me ?" 

'* Let me first ask you something : 
Hnw many times a week 7 " 

He looked rather surprised. 

“Three times a day regularly." 

And always 
any trouble 
''Absolutely 
" Then, Prince, I think 1 ought to be 
consulting you I " 

He laughed heartily, and I didn't see 
him " ' ' " 
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Since the scientific naming of the 
old wives' mould as penicillin, 
patients have been even more ready 
(o accept the possibilities of old medi- 
caments. the ancient therapy of 
simples. But of course this is very 
unpopular with doctors who have 
neither the knowledge nor the oppor- 
tunity for the gathering und treatment 
of herbs, nor with the large drug- 
houses whose profits stem from re- 
couping vast sums spent in research 
from .branded goods, synthesized 
stably, at n very high cost. 

Medicine is an art. and the more 
doctors there are who pretend to 
practise it as a pure science, the more 
disapjvoinlcd patients turn to other 
forms of therapy. Vast numbers of 
these unqualified therapists arc 

quacks, imposing even more shame- 
fully than the doctors and surgeons 
who have passed through the medical 
schools. 

And so between these two groups 
an old-fashioned herbalist like 

Maurice WeWgutf, the Gascon 
peasant from Gcrs whose family 
had been handing down the wisdom 
a of simples from generation to genera- 
' lion for the last four and a half cen- 
turies, Iuls had a controversial career 
which has exceeded that of his ances- 
tors both in the frequency of hi* 
prosecutions and in the extern of his 
clientele, famous and humble. 

If he had had the money to study 
medicine and lake a degree, he could 
have pursued his simple way with- 
out interruption- But he was, and 
still proudly is, a peasant. Born ill 
Wl. he grew up into the defeat of 
France. When France fell, he took 
■' fob a.s a postal censor in Montaii- 
buii : a dreary task he enlivened by 
collecting plants, drying them . nnd 
preparing macerations for treating 
billiousncss, rheumatism and kidney 
disorders among his acquaintance. 

■ On recommendation, he was called to 
treat Admiral Darlun's rheumatism : 

I chopped the best ' leaves of my cabbage 
fairly line (discarding the thick ribs), 
along with watcr-cress and, some sling- 
ing nettle, and bound it all together with 
the stiffly-beaten egg white. Then 1 
spread Inc preparation on to some 
hi us) in, forming n kind of poultice, fold- 
ing it and pouring over it about a lea- 
spoonful or my maceration, which was 
based on. meadow-sweet, common 
broom, wild camomile, Clary, great 
burdock, hawthorn, creeping couch- 
grass. 

! ; Durian had been despaired of by 
.doctors. But his condition improved 
under. M Messdgild's treatment. . So 
did ftl Mcssdgud’s. He was paid 
I»*(100 francs, and given special 
privileges. . 

Norte of his ancestors accepted 

iqhney for healing, but. when he be- 

came a schoolteacher after the wur, Of Men anil Plants is. in spite of P h y si °i»ns held that no one who hud 
he wus sacked for continuing hls un- the appendixes on herbal ’treatments acquired syphilis, no matter how 
.pa.ai ministry Qf heaung.^ He went to which are hazardously vague, a wise, successfully they may appear to have 
Nwe und trmd. to break into- medical witty and . life-loving book. But lhe been treated, should over marry, 
circles. rhe only patient he could . anecdote' of Prince Ali Khati shows After the Second World War it was 
Jind was an extremely successful its limitation., His sickness was that hoped that the disease might be cli- 
ocggur who consented to ,have his he could not low, even once a day. minuted because a single injection of 

i ; penicillin was found to cure it. The 

sums applied to the other important 
venereal disease, gonorrhoea ; but 
1 h®f® tbe : cuusalive organism tfu> 


Adam Curie is a social psychologist 
of the less mechanistic sort ami A/v.\- 
tit's and Militants is a book which he 
wrote as a supplement to Making 
Peat e while spending .sabbatical 
study leave from Harvard at the 
Richardson Institute for Conflict 
Research in London. It is a simple, 
profound and compass ion ale hook 
which could well be issued in paper- 
back and sold cheaply to the people 
who are its main heroes— the young 
who have become increasingly aware 
of their cruelly exploitative work! 
and its competitive materialism, and 
who desperately want to do some- 
thing about it or themselves. Nut 
every academic would wish to be 
congratulated on writing a religious 
book, but this it seems is what Pro- 
fessor Curie has done. If il is uc cased 
of lacking complexity, subtlety or 
substance, the .defence must be that 
it starts exactly at the point at which 
the sincere generation to whom il is 
addressed begin to discuss their 
problems 

In his earlier book Professor Curie 
had already addressed himself to the 
techniques necessary for resolving 
■conflicts, techniques of negotiation 
a-nd conciliation through impartial 
mediation. Rut hi.s new book starts 
with the assumption that a situation 
where an exploited or oppressed 
parly to a social relation rests con- 
tent with things as they are is not 
there! ore a situation Free of con- 
flict. I he conflict lies latent in the 
luck of awareness of the oppressed. 
True and serious conflict resolution 
therefore must deal with the prob- 
lem of awareness and non -aware- 
ness. 


As against the common fact of 
low awareness levels. Professor 
Curie suggests that among the 
young and the critical today three 
forms of awareness are evident : 
natural awareness, occurring, one 
assumes, only in a fortunate few ; 
self-conscious aware. less, sought by 


silent majority, and it i £ 
hve with and tolerate 


history 


Indians and Spaniards 
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silent maiorkv nn a ^ETforoua Kspafiola y Uts l-onincos 

b, pueblos ric lndirwdc America 
Stockholm: Almqvisl and 


and competitive 

“o groups m the third 

both becoming aware of $$ 


sell -conscious aware. less, sought by tion a ml u. ... ... 

! n “!. n L°!. *** f Nn- The rS ^lon« I*mcr- 

iiMially wrestles with ulQ .piiy it worried the rulers of 
„KSP Ikifcjn and her Empire for centuries : 


techniques ; and istipralimiiul aware- 
ness, sought more frequently nowa- 
days than in earlier periods by 
hippies and like mi. tiled people. Low 
awareness is often coupled with 
reliance upon techniques of projec- 
(ion or what Professor Curie calls 
the mask -mirage technique of cover- 
ing oneself with a mask and 
making a mirage of what others are 
really like. I'he whole ot the range 
of possibilities which this opens up 
is then cross-classified with two 
types of quest for idcnlily — tlial 


through belonging, and that through perhaps be allowed to 
self-awareness of any sort. awareness identity with alula 


*ype lum» tj ifhjs been discussed in broad 

political ininsfornuiionviwi ^ or else on a more regional 

mg mein but recognizing dun j tailed basis, in modern hooks, 

tlie array of forces, limey uuwr.iphs, and articles. A I the risk 

.spent cm the transformation rf, r cr ude oversimplification, it can 

self and the selves of often* je defined as whether to enforce a 

a changed pattern of awjr( to rdicy of residential assimilation, or 

change society. The fourth i,i nt of residential segregation, on the population it 

course, is the saintly type, jmndinn subjects of the C astilian ,- |.S5t) and < 

1 1 ue peace workers' world pnie rown (the Republic a de los Indios) neons grow . 

fore all others. Onewondcml id the Spanish conquerors, .settlers, Creole, and tabovc alh Mestizo 

this level of awareness he njj ii their successors (the Republica population, Amerindian men tended 


The framework for analysis which 
follows is set out by Professor Curie 
as “ lour main psychological types 

1. Low awarenevi (all modes): weak 
belonging-identity ami weak u ware ness 
ideniiiy; .strong mask-miiage. 

2. Luw awareness (all modes): strong 
belonging ideniiiy, weak awareness 
identity: strong mask -mirage. 

Ju. Higher natural or .self-conscious 
awareness : weak belonging identity, 
increasing awareness identity : weaker 
mask-mirage. 

.Mi. Higher supra liniin.il uwaieness ; 
weak hcloiigiug-idciuiiy ; im. reusing 
awareness identity; weaker mask- 
mi rage. 

4. High awareness (any or all mode-i 
weak belonging identity, »uong aware - 
ilc>s ideniiiy : no mask -mirage. 

To judge from hi> argument, 
those who helimg to the iiisl type 
are pathological and often i.i trouble 
either with themselves or with 


Permissive penalties 


THEODOR ROSERURY: 

Microbes and Month 

The Strange Story of 
Disease. 

361pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.10. 


Venereal 


‘ He who knows syphilis, knows 
medicine", said Sir William Oder, 
the great physician. This remark 
refers to the protean nut Lire of the 
disease ; it has an alarming number 

v ... J . of sign 14 and symptoms. Even today 

rays successfully ? Never onc Cmi find in tno medical journals 
7 ", - . . examples of patients suffering from 

: .v- ----- 1 syphilis with manifestations that 

puzzle their doctors. 


the youth of today arc laced with 
anxiety ami lack of security, and. as 
a result, .society lias become mure 
permissive und tubing have been 
greatly relaxed. Prc-marilal and 
extra-marital sexual relations have 
became commonplace, lint it Is 


difficult, as lie admits, to imagine know is responsible. for 0 do so. 

how. sanctions against inc hastily 1‘reiuntcnut ttallhk. hd^jWAftt? coniiil, 
could bo ro imposed. two similar organisms r«p*Jwiniar*ihe , 


erx lo go for treatment at an early 
stage, provision of enough adequate 
centres for the treatment and the 


In Osier's dHy syphilis became 

» «• «- IV ?.“! vars,n 6?6m 1910; but«en wi.h onThTloSLm f* ^ tein S3 

many forms. According to a state. 


that .. , ... . _ 

ever bee ir able to laueh at a sexual this powerful drug treatment was 
problem. . • ' tiresome and prolonged, and some 



men! made at the meeting of the VD 
division of WHO in December 1968, 
it is possible that the “easily applied 
and effective antibiotic treatment in 
syphilis and gonorrhoea has led to 
unconcern in regard to these infec- 
tions among the . public, health ad- 
ministrators and doctors Dr 
Rosebttry describes what he calls a 
' birlz ” on syphilis and tells how, 
successful such an nblion can be. He 

nnnlm U:, .. ; 


M-hool for learning Spanish in 
AiiKTindian pnebln m live ilicrc 
willi his family. Another was made 

in favour of I lie Mestizo offspring 
who were born and raised in die 
mol her'* village. On the other lia ml. 
laws were repeatedly enacted Cnnn 
ail early dale against any vagabonds, 
bums und free- louder-,.' whether 
white or coloured, spending even 
one night in an Amerindian pueblo. 
much less taking up residence 
there. 

These laws on the whole, 
though not always ami everywhere, 
proved lo he exercises in fiuiliiy m 
the short ci oi ki the lungei run. 
With the decline of the Amerindian 
in many regions between 
1 1*50. ami the simulla- 
owili id the Spanish. 


(os EspiiAoles) who emigrated to 
identity with 2 vrere born in the New World, 
identity as lie discovers whjlli heoKlical debates, legislative fiats, 
Feuerbach would have nlU id practical actions alike were 
species being. But there ins jgdy concerned with what hap- 
ism here as there is in Erich fe t*d-or was supposed lo happen-— 
which insists that the oft l tie countryside: for in large urban 
must find his world's aha sires- such as Mexico City, Lima 
himself and perhaps only-taka id Potosf, it was obviously impns- 
, , . , , bJc to prevent a high degree of 

"m frimiework n not w< M i„ K rminglinu from the 
provide the basis ofdiniralwt whatever efforts were made In 
indeed from the cuse-sludiev h bofine the Amerindian inhahilants 
sor Curie quotes one feeh tb 1 designated barrios or wards, 
would be a poor clinician, fa Supporters of the residential 
hardly mailers because belt tai Ration policy, who were mainly 
coi ned lo do clinical wort Hal swnted bv most of the mission - 
clientele are such people u f rtain bigli off.- 

" fSKsT 1 : 

he i> concerned to make ip) 5 * 0 ) was apt to he a “had 
effective and happier P**P; uipk” for the unspoilt, rustic 
l hereby strengthen InestiW Kriadran, who inevitably became 
peace movement without^ itipted and debased by close and 
niqucs of conflict rc«W«l kwh contact with the former, 
much pwuido-soLiolo8icalw^fcrBits of the assimilation policy. 

k other hand, argued that the 
tradiaru could never become 
•trly aceulturalcd or ( hrisiian- 
unless they were brought into 
* IfWtoa with Spaniards who (in 
Dr Rose bury doc* not lvwW«r as Peninsulars and Creoles 
syphilis was brought into M B r Wicerned) might generally he 
Coliimbiis's sailors in 149k wJp®™ to be a " good example “ 
lie accepts that there w« a inspiration for them. Lxpu- 
cpidemic of the disease at W®! this 1 theory also argued that 
of Naples in the same ns '^tiulcl learn .Span- 

posts that the organism " I mi* was the best wav for 


considerable vacillation and 


to move out of their pueblos in 
order 10 avoid heavy taxation and 
onerous labour drafts, and for one 
reason or another they declined in 
number* more than did the women. 
Lahd-luingry Spaniards ami 
vagrants of all colours tended to 
move in. and the Amerindian 
women often preferred .to have 
children by such men because their 
sons, being Mestizos, “ will not have 
to pay taxes nor he liable lor forced 
labour, like the oilier Indians are, 
and so they marry with Mestizos. 
Spaniards, Negroes. Mulaliocs and 
other mixtures”, ns an eyewitness 
reported in 1601. 

Dr Miirncr gives numerous exam- 
ples of towns and districts which 
became mixed rather than Amerin- 
dian communities in the course of a 
few generations, although still cate- 
gorized officially as 11 pueblos de 
Indios”. Il would he easy to adduce 
others, and lo show dial not ail of 
these intruders were necessarily 
vagrants and free- 1 nailers. »s has 
recently twen done by lames Lock- 
hart, Working on very complete , 
notarial ami judicial documents of 
the talc sixteen tli-cenu 11 > Mexican 
provincial centre of fuliicii. then 
nominally an “Indian” town with 
an “Indian" municipal coiuu.il. he 
found that the core of 'lultica was 
occupied by a thriving, dominant, 
Spanish community. Dr Morucr 
gives an equally impressive indica- 
tion Of the process of I lispani/aliou 
from Tljtxcaln. Hy the privileges 
grunted in 1530 to Tlaxcala, For- 
tez's indispensable ally in I lie conquest 
of Tcnochiillaii (Mexico t’ilyl, no 
Spaniards were supposed to live 


Surgeon General Thomas Parra n Sif ^ <* 

Jtion jn the cclc- 
j6n, or colonial 
ie leaving the door 

^ b ' ,uni!ing 


of the US Public Health Service used P 1Ca couutriei, and segregation 

to demand three tact'ors VomIw eon- ™ l ^ rc - Yvl *»/ I7, -» «^rc were nearly interplay and the contrast* between 

trol of VD— Dcrsu-jsinn nt f.il ;,,h, y K;i n regions ^ for PArf,- r *? av * n B *h c door 1(X) luiiiendas and more Ilian eighty the Law and social reality, and 

• vu , persuasion ot nil sutler- inhabit cooler _reg»n. ceitam lim led excemW i A Vi 1 he rrlminnshin IwMween 




In. an attempt' to Improve the running : - ^iKnianf, 

qf jiospitnls R, W. Revans drqw up .V; ^°™ n 

i. Hospital Internal Comrauhicntions ' ■' « -would 
I’rojecL Ten London hospitals took 
narj. Over a period of tour years : 
various problems were invoflligatcd 


. .tf.-'-r" — r r-.— 1 .»,9 antibiotics, 

.both the nphierouta .conlacla .and. Hie \Biit ifter *• a 
V: • ; ,W*at range, -lliii js not a new. ^4- > ^ ec!,n ^ s '6ce 

"■ ‘ Berved m recall to 


S-i- f0lin< J. lo ^ Suffering from 
syphilis. He also sugpesW that 


project has - 


If. W. REYaNS 

Hospitals : Coittiuualcatiah 
suid Chaiige ' :/ . 

• 172pp. Tavhtockv £l\8(^ ....... ... , 

.middle 1950» the- Incidf-np* nf uiai 

• J =- - • ’ - mcic?ence . of freedom for women has come tu 

r !S? mCan,, in jKirl, freedom for tho.pre- 
, 'W'-MJ experimentation that 

. mui-^iutca airenaapce at VD cimics in fni- m Wh u : 3 ^ c . n considered normal 

, JPl m ™ ) md ,1 may well mean that 
. all syho attend arc fouml to bl il! ^^P 1ed wdhnewmeansbfcon- 
by chosen members of the stafTvOJCdi- . ‘ c< .^ndlydtsdUs^onsj between the Tectcd. This increase' jn attendance abordftn\ a , l ^rl? C »f H i € - 1 * ^*^* , * cs fur 
ttii. nursing and administrative. This Yarigq*- department s- ot thj j hospital in part be explained by the once of ■ ? ? ,he H f 1 P eur * 

b*Hik the result ■ |t is oot clear and oy ibe nf — Ateurlv fniaw*-.., 1 , .. “ me pnee 01 VD amnn« ?. rr«.k 

whether this complicated and J 

experimcht has been justified 

1 'Several of the conclusions 
, Uu'cqii tro verslal enough : 

e.suniplc. ope Vhosp5t;jI 
; agree# 'fhal'ihe Hqirriber 
called for. ildmission should :» - not or the . 
exceed the dumber of patiwte 1 who, linkvwjll 
wduld be discharged J -on any given pitnl gro 

:offei 


case from dcscripUQM wished (0 

unwards, and suggest m . : 
evidence, that these dtsea^™-; 
been syphilitic In 
they were referred to “IW ' 
name of “ leprosy’ -M 
ating suggestion and « 
research. . ,, ,V 

Microbes and 
interest, both for Aj ¥. 
for the epidemiolo^sl- 
has read widely and 'J’J 
•cator to the biesl 
lions. In a new «*gy5 
bound to be 
Henry IV of 
Henry' III 

the reference froh| 

limes. \n 

Clarence might ha'® ^ 

Ripper is u suggc 511 "^ - 
slightest evidence WIP. 


open a primary 


Mestizos in that region. Bv Hum 
buidt's lime, nearly a century later, 
the town itself had dwindled to some 


likewise the relationship between 
unity and diversity, continuity and 
innovation” jn the Spanish -Ameri- 
can Umpire. 


tin i 

pod Traders 

f° rT1£ ll University press. £5. 


and Jews 


flux of Gypsies and Black slaves 
from Africa, the close contact with 
alien ideas and heresies, set it clearly 
apart. Despite (he illuminating mono- 
graphs that exist on various aspects 
of the life of .Seville, there has loug 


arc neglected and lesser point* de- 
veloped because the author happens 
to possess new data. This is most 
marked in the first chapter, on 
population trends, which discusses 
little more than some new census 


ifte,. wonder* of (he or the Hie or .Seville, mere nas tong nine more man some new census 

twmiiii? 1 ex P an *ion. It trebled been a need for a scholarly .study in : figures for the year 1534. .Likewise 
^ ^ course, of the six- depth. Ruth Pike's book docs not Professor Pike’* survey 0 / the SeVJI* 

m«l Ihl. need. " 


* mtg- 

sinced only * 
well be omittid. BuU^, 
criticisms to yyj 

contains such a lo, f flCCP ^ 
lion stMvefixc^p^ 

Then is a 

paperback boojdt 

beth Gundrey.look^j 

ti time through^ 
temporary 

tcuial.pnafey.cg^J 
British. tteiiWZ'k* 
second to. “P.^wonifesW 
' The -turiimuiiW 1 
reform. If* ^ 

H ikI chari^ [ ijad 


'v fndiesfand irameTn Mml uf ,he nri « in ‘‘ l ard,i 1 Vi,i 

Jjjpil trade metrOnAiic r, matter in Aristocrats and / ratios 
^ t rftS h:w P«vi«.My appeared c-lxcwhcre 
Si'i.wi Jilc« mnki 'nahJSSi in lc;irnc<l journals. I he author Ii js 
jy«»'4u&k turnover S* collected her disparate articles, cum- 

hined them with some general 
verv PW> matter, land given the whole the 

form of u social survey of sixteenth- 
century Seville. There ix a good deal 
of valuable information here, muji 
of it quarried from the nu Hurd 
document*. In patticuliir, ProDssnr 
Pike illuminatL-s the roie which Orn- 
versos (converted Jews) played in 
the social and economic Jife of 


*» or verv "•.‘tf' 4 *" P 1 ^’ 

'■The 3 wc 88 VCf y 
Hli ; coor- 

^ probabW fh CeritUry ; but 



fiiih elite has interesting details 
drawn from the notarial records, but 
fails in its purpose of presenting 3 
general xocml Mudy of that elite. 
Her research seems to have been 
directed- towards the C'onversos so 
that the unwary reader might 
assume without qualification . that 
people of Jewish descent dominated 
Seville and the American trade. 
Where the author possesses no new 
date, a* on low! life in the city, ,>he 
relies exclusively on literary sources 
such as Cervantes. 

The title; then,- is seriously mis- 
leading.' The fragmentary research 

her 
Sevil- 

.way 

given M> a xatisractory cumposife 


l,>: r -ill 1 ?&,:■ 


give any- degree of we in 

and ->u 


•SSu'SSf 


tr^tfi,i5i S 6 ^ighiecnm shown to have, had Con verso picture of the city's social xWs dr 

antecedemi. These details ; " * - -* 

• ' ' ■ ' important addition to our 

ft Ito-Jkm, ni 


-fW; >W«ver k i%: pk 

'^1' ° art 


are i-it even simply of its aristocrats und 
know- irudets. An adequate study will re- 
_ ledge about, the families that fiwde quire far more extensive research, 

typical up the power structure in Seville. • andJwe Sihatl have: to; )»ait until the 
* •*■'*’*- - L>f (be inhumation, . current ,;.work of Antonio Domin- 
pjecerocil and not gtxz tMjr*' Pierre, Ponsot und olhtfr 
out, f jrge Uivntiw Jmtorigftsi b^tr> fruit. 


On the ground 


3.4rai inhabitants, of wlimn only 'inn 
were Amerindians. 

Twit reasons why die Cruwn and 
the missionary trials lavnured tlie 
concentration of Amerindians in 
segregated towns and villages, ra filer 
fiian letting them live scattered over 
ihe conn try side, were that it was 
easier lor the t row 11 to tax liiein 
ami file missionaries to induct riii ate 
them. Yet here again experience 
showed that residential segregation 
did not always work as well as il did 
in the famous Jesuit " Reductions " 
of Paraguay, where ii came ne.irei 
to long- term full ilnu-iil Mian it did 
elsewhere. A 11 uighiccnlh-eenuiry 
Jesuit missionary in eastern Quito 
nbscrvetl : 

Aliliongh, on the one hand, it is heller 
that file Indians should remain 
isolated, in order lo preserv'd their 
rustic innocence and sincerity, and for 
this reason there are often royal orders 
1 hat Spaniards should not be allowed 
10 mix with them: yet on file oilier 
hand, il cannot he denied that mixture 
and contact with ihe Spaniards, Mesti- 
zos. and even with Negroes, greatly 
facilitates their gradual evolution from 
backwardness and barbarity, enhancing 
their faith and enabling ihciu more 
easily to leurn die sacred dogmas, riles, 
and customs or (he C'hrisfians. 

Although the Crown, for most of 
Uie colonial period, favoured a 
policy of residential segregation, it 
consistently exhorted file colonial 
million tie.* to open schools for 
learning Spanish, so that (lie Ame- 
rindians might become accului rated 
and liispanizaf, Willi few excep- 
tions. it neglected to provide any 
money for this purpose : so in llie 
ttpshiil. acculturation and hispaniza- 
lion, whore il occurred, came about 
through racial mixture anil the 
growth of file Mestizo element. 
Naturally . the tempo of this process 
varied greatly, and in many re- 
gions it was the Amerindian element 
which completely absorbed file 
intruders ami retained the use of its 
own language, sometimes to thc 
toufi exclusion of Spanish, down to 
the present day. 

Dr M timer emphasizes that he 
has not exhausted his subject ; hut 
lie has brought fresh insights, docu- 
iiieniuuon. and statistics 10 clarify 
many developments and 10 suggest 
lines for future research. His hook is 
a major contribution in (lie social 
history of colonial I .a I ( 11 - America. 
He has certainly succeeded in his 
avowed aim of “ illustrating the 


K. HIC I1ARDSON ■ 

Puritanism in North-West England 

~I4pp. Manchester University Puss. 

£ 1 . 

Regional historical studies are much 
in demand nmvadny* ; but when an 
author, even of a careful, scholarly 
and well-argued monograph, reaches 
conclusions which hear out those al- 
ready adduced more speculatively hy 
historians generalizing for the coun- 
try at large, it is difficult not to write 
oft bis work as unoriginal. Puritun- 
Am 111 North-West lit inland "A 
Regional Study of the Diocese of 
( 'hosier lo I o42 "--has just 1 hesc 
qualities, and perhaps these limita- 
tions. On the whole R. C*. Richard- 
soil's findings support the view of 
Puritanism ndvnnctxi by such his- 
torians a* Haller, Hill and t'ollinspn. 
Moreover his analysis of ihe social 
geography of religious differences in 
Lancashire and Cheshire helps In 
confirm the tentative thesis advanced 
by Alan Fvcrtfi and Joan Thirsk. 
that hill country, forest and pastoral 
areas, together with market toxvns. 
were more likely lo harbour people 
holding radical vicxvs than the more 
heavily manorial ized arable and 
champion country. 

Among points specific to 1 a 11 ca- 
sh ire which emerge are the well- 
known strength of post- Kclnrim (ion 
Catholicism, which by a kind of 
dialectical process probably also 
strengthened Pi ir it . 111 ism ; the clerical 
l'xercises of the 1580s provided a 
kind of blueprint for a future Pres- 
byterian discipline, whereas family 
nr household devotions are seen, by 
contrast, more us forerun nets or con- 
gregational Independency ; finally, 
although we cutuiut talk of Luudiun- 
ism in the 1610s, nnd hardly— save 
In the mast avant-garde theological 
circles- of Arminianisiii in Hu gland 
by then, the episcopate of Thomas 
Morton (lnl(i-| ( l), coinciding with 
the introduction und nUcinplcd cn- 
fonrcmi-.nl of Janies \'x “ Book ot 
Sports ", innrked sonic kind of 
climacteric in the relations between 
Ihe hierarchy nf church and stare 
and the Puritans of this region. 

If a criticism is to Be made, it Is 
fiiiif imn-Piiriian Protestants tire 
neglected. It nmy well Ik* that such 


All at sea 

EDWARD R. FOWLEV 1 

Tlie Nava! Side of King WHIIam’s 
Wur 

3 l )2pp. John Raker. £4.20. 

In his foreword Sir Arthur Bryant 
rightly pays tribute to the late Edward 
R. Powley’s met it u Ions scholurshlp. 
His description of Ihe hook itself as 
a “scholarly maslcrpieco 11 will be 
less acceptable to those who consider 
communication essential for any 
\york claiming so high a stature. The 
Naval Side pf KiUft Wftliatris War if 
based on a doeforat 'dissertation 
which must surely have been one of 
the more exhausting burdens ever 
laid on examiners. The range of 
sources consulted and cited is wide ; 
the information detailed and exact : 
and the total result quite : unreadable 
*ilh any pleasure. This could be 
accepted as a secondary drawback if, 
at the end of his reading, the student 
could fed that be had extended his 
knowledge of significant fact or 
acquired new depth of undemanding. 
Such is hdi the case. The abundance 
of detail, the' trivial' often concealing 
the importan t, and. the HJlurc to 
or^mize the material Into 'any devel- 
oping pattern of interpret tit ion com- 
bine to deaden rather than' stimulate: 
Add id this il il yle which in bofli arch 
iipd pedantic, making jusc of .abun- 
dant exciamutipa-i narks pnd archaic 
phraseology, and this reader js scum 
yearning fur Sir Arthur’s Own lilery ry 
skill. •; 

The theme of. the book is the naval 
cvehix between November Id, 1688, 


clergy, along with their lay pa turns 
and parishioners, were* ifiicn lym* 
c«l, if not downright irreligious. Hut 
it would be ini ere* ling 10 li.iw Dr 
Richardson's charactcri/alioii tt f 
such members of the Church t»f 
England- for <*ilitiire Cross ,ui,l 
others have taught us tu beware nf 
calling I'hcm Anglicans. Mow far 
could nnivliiiniMii, in itself, lake 
someone in tlu< age of Hooker ? 'I lie 
nature of iliis .problem is bin led at 
when we are- told that “ from about 
1580 10 164-2 at least 1<M) clergymen 
m the diocese of Chester can he 
labelled Puritans ", hut it is implied 
thai these are limited to known Non- 
conformists, for "the imoxlcnta lions 
conforming puritan minister who 
diil not publish is .in elusive figure 
who cun escape the notice of the 
hrsloriun as he did tiiat oi tho 
Church governors m his own day". 

Are we then to suppose that there 
were no non-Puri tan Protesiants t-x- 
ccpl for a handful of crypto-Catlio- 
lics for “church Papists "J, and Ilia 
mere time-servers ? Certainly the 
Lu ud Ian or Arminian High-Church 
was not at all strong in the diocese 
even during the 1630s. It may also 
He that the rclnttx'e moderation ot 
many leading I uucushire and 
Cheshire Puritans, together with the 
continuing Catholic coiinter-ilireal, 
served to keen mure clergy within 
the Puritan fold than was true else- 
where. Still, it would he useful lo 
have an estimate for Ihe probable 
number of conformist Puritans, .md 
an approximate figure for the total 
number of benef iced clergy in ilic dio- 
cese during the period covered. 

Indiscriminate quantification can 
lead In its own absurdities. Bui n 
little 'more counting, to establish even 
rough and ready orders nf magnitude, 
could have helped Dr Richardson to 
illuminalc some of his own findings 
more convincingly. Thus the fact 
that ninety-five of tho 160 Noncon- 
formist Puritan clergy were univer- 
sity -I rained. fifty-three of them at 
( uinbridgc. is interesting. But its full 
significance is reduced by lack of 
adequate context and comparison. 
None the less, on the role of pa minx 
-including women and uumicip.i li- 
lies- -the organization of Puritan ser- 
mons and publications, as in several 
other respects, there is much here 
which the student of national, as of 
local, history can put to good rise. 


when Louis XIV declared war on the 
United Provinces, and June 14, HiW, 
when William III landed in Ireland 
and Ihe French und Allied Fleets 
began the series of movements which 
ended in the French victory olf 
Beachy Head on June 30. No reason 
is given for nut including the battle 
itself, which would appear to have 
been a more logical 1 slopping point. 
Naval mutters arc treated against ihe 
general political, diplomatic and mili- 
biry background und include an exa- 
mination of administrative problems 
and procedures tis well as of opera-, 
lions. It k here (hat the luck of 
fluency !an(T orgridization begins fir 
foil. The reader is presented pot so 
mlicli with a niurative ‘-.is with h 
stringing- together of quotations anil 

E arn phrases of documents hacked up 
y closely printed pages of notes and 
references, averaging some right 
pages In each thirty of Ihe main nar- 
rative. Beneath all Ibis, Powtey s 
more interesting interpretation' ol 
events ip utmost buried from sight. 

The author has three especially in- 
tercsiiDg things to say. J pe find is a 
stfong argument that - William gave 
xuch nigh jxjorlty to hts Continental 
aims Unit 'he failed to allocate the 
naval resources ; to .frehiiid which 
would have, made French reinforce- 
ment of James II impossible. Pnw- 
leys account of the naval relief of 
Londonderry co vprs new ground, and 
his judgment that if Louis XIV h.ul 
used hisj strength nr sea more offen- 
sively he could have put William’* 
ntw kingdoms into great jwril k well 
sustained. Unfortunately, the labour 
ttWcb he has imposed on himself and 
hu readers to reach these untkr«limd- 
togs Ji out of proportion to their 
niikmice. 
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T n iu'\ii ! \v iiM-s* 1 three books 
lojtellier may seem incongruous 
since ( ieoffrey Parrinder's 
" f ; uc> clopediu of the World's 
Religions " is not primarily con- 
cerned with die religious problems 
id modern youth, as are (he 
oilier I wo in ilicrir very different 
Uiijs. I : nr mid away (he best book 
of t lie three, il yel invites compari- 
miii with John Hinnells and Eric 
Sharpe's misleadingly entitled 
Hinduism since there is not only u 
highly competent article on Hindu- 
ism in Professor Pa rri rider's book 
but Uutduisnt also contains a second 
hair which deals with the teaching of 
religion in schools. 

There are plenty of books which 
are designed to fulfil this need. They 
ate written largely by amateurs 
( n rued professional in a .subject in 
which. In definition, it i.s impossible 
to specialize, since religious studies, 
in iN broadest connotation, includes 
the religious thought, practice, emo- 
tions. organization, etc, of the whole 
human race. Of these Professor 
Parrinder'x new " Encyclopedia " is 
by far (he best. For he has not 
repealed the mistake he made in jiis 
recent A Pie nonary o/ Non- Christian 
Religious where he attempted to 
cum the whole or mankind's reli- 
gious experience entirely on his own. 
In I lie present work he has called in 
a panel of specialists to cover a very 
large proportion of m tin's experience 
of the " divine”. He hus eschewed 
the intellectual arrogance, "existen- 
tial " during, or sheer check (call it 
ulnn you will) of attempting to set 
himself up as an authority on all the 
religions of the world us net a few 
engaged in the religious education 
industry have done before him. 
Rattier he has confined himself to 
*• presenting the facts as discerned 
by his. collaborators. To quote the 
i.ist paragraph of bis conclusion: 

’I his encyclopedia has tried lo pre- 
Mint the fuels. It does nut seek to judge 
or .set up liny standard but (he iruih 
|im capital T. hero). Il reveals some- 
thing of the wealth and variety of man's 
a rc - long quest; •' { 


Self-taught teachers 
of the unteachable 


GkOI-’M'ttV PAftRlNDER (l-diiort: 
Man mid his Gods 
Encyclopedia of Hie World's Heli- 
giorv. 

440pp. Paul f laiulyn. £5.‘»5. 


JOHN R. IIINimtA 
SlIAKPR lEdi(urs) : 
Hinduism 

224 pp. Newcastle upon 
Press. Paperback. 12. 


I yne: 


Oriel 


Press. 


Allen 

JE2.7S. 


In iothcr words il is a take-it-or- 
leave-it book with little or no attempt 
made n> correlate the diversity of its 
content. The reader will find no 
pal terns Here, no mosaic of meaning 
or the luck of it, since he is honestly 
told not to expect or look for such 


led with Christianity. The " during " 
peccadilloes of Anglican divines 
never fail to overawe the unthink- 
ingly agnostic British public so ready, 
us always, to sec confirmation for the 
prejudices they derive from what 
they take lo be science in the utter- 
ances of bishops simply because they 
are bishops and therefore supposed 
to be trust worthy exponents of the 
ecclesiastical establishment. Professor 
Parrinder’s inclusion of Honest to 
(•oil is, therefore, jus titled not be- 
cause ol‘ any intrinsic importance it 
may possess but because it is the 
symptom, of the "belief-unbelief" 
syndrome through which this country 
is passing. 

So much for Professor Parrinder's 
own contributions to this generally 
impressive book. Passing to die book 
itself, the Hist comment must be that 
•t is magnificently illustrated and the 
i munitions really illustrate, that is. 
illumine, und bring out the meaning 
nl Hie text. The second must he that a 
book produced on so sumptuous « 
•r?- « .reasonably priced. 

1 !!■ i • j ,ho ari ' e,cs fiencially show 
« high degree of competence, 

History and cultus 


improbabilities. 

Among the writers on religious 
Professor Parrlnder aligns himself 
wrlh Herodotus, not with Thucy- 
dides. He is, however, a Christian 
and, unlike the Jute S. G, F. Brandon 
and some, present operators, he does 
not go out of his way to conocid il. 

He most emphatically ' protest 
against Hie syncretlst dogma that 
" all [religions] are equal ways to the 
truth ", (tml even goes so far ns to 
sdggcst that " the ancient Aztecs who 
held up. the beating hearts of their 
victims to the sun, surely did not 
have as’ 'good* a religion as the 
peaceful Wuy of the Buddha Evert 
so, he thinks it necessary to' put’ the 
word " good " into apologetic quota - 
lion, so bedevilled is the modem. 

• mind bv‘ relativism, syncreljsm, be- 
haviourism — and on a mdre universal 
ficalc'by (he religious affirmation of- 
a "Good '* that is beyond good tind 
evil endemic In the East and injected 
into (he West by Heraclitus, whose 

/ghiisi. ...continues lo bestride 
ester nWuds 

■' ^Ohe’shipectsv 
/;•' Puimbclct's 

, felled- hi in ... .... — 

.. from. His panorama of the reUgiolisof_ 
the world; as well as bis desire, both 
scholarly und Christian* to expose the ;• * 
• gig.inl ic ’ fallacy that “ hit ■ rcligiops! 

are one Hence too his inclusion "of i 1 
'Christoph von; Fttrer-HaimendorfT 
v clinically neat analysis 1 of • Ihd 
. ; “Tribal Religions in Asia” Which 

• idds : u fur more trenchant QED to 


Trevor (.ing contributes an excel- 
lent article on Buddhism, particularly 
un the Tlicravadii School with which 
he is most familiar, though lie is 
weak on the Muhuynna and weaker 
still on Tantrism. But he makes ele- 
mentary philological mistakes sup- 
posedly in support of his own in- 
terpretations of Buddhist terms when 
those interpretations cun find valid 
ami undeniable support elsewhere. 
Two examples must suffice. It is not 
true lo say that "in India in the 
Buddhas day nibhnta meant * cool * 
What Professor l.ing means, one 
supposes, is that the word uibbuhi 
which can legitimately he translated 
as "extinguished" does not mean 
" annihilated ” as its frequent juxta- 
position with the word xilibhitm. 
" cooled ", makes clear. Why not say 
so ? Similarly his remarks about the 
literal meaning of Rliikkhu (on page 
234) may be etymologically half-true, 
but arc unsupported by usage in cither 
Vcdic, Sanskrit, or Pali. Again the 
doctrines " of capital importance " to 
Hie U pan Mi ad\ listed by Thomas R. 
Troutman [saimilrn. karma, niolshn. 
nirvana) are in fact of capital itnpnrt- 
uncc lo Buddhism in all its Kluges 
and only vaguely ad uni ora ted in the 
Upimishads. They might hav« had 
more aUcniinii in Professor Ling's 
article where they properly licking. 
One misses too any mention of the 
Muliayanri identification of samsftru 


with Nirvana (Nfigtirjuim, etc) which 
effectively transformed 


By and large (he editor has left 
Im contributors a good deal of initia- 
tive in dealing with their subjects us 
mid how they think best, but it is 
clear that must of them think in 
terms rather *»f history and cultus »• - , -- 

than in those of theology or ideology. 5 ro , n ] ,!!. ^ u , °? s c 
H Hus. because the intemationai ^ r s 0 c ,an holism, 
association dealing with religion hap-* 
pens to call itself the International 
Association for the History of R c . 

Iigiojw, or simply that Christian 
theology has novy become so arid 
und scholastic in the worst sense of 
tlinl word that the avoidance of the 
very word has seemed a sine qua non 
to those who see themselves as the 
founders of a now (indiscipline 7 
Of lha major individual contribu- 
tions that of W. A. C. H. Dobson is 
milalurtding. as might be expected 
from so distinguished a sinologist 
with his keen and sympathetic un- 
demanding of the Chinese mind. Of 
the mirtor ones W. I I. McLeod dis- 
tinguishes , himself . wqh effortless 
aupendruy since not only has ' he 
studied the Sikhs in depth. lived 
among them - and conversed with 
them in their , own language, but is 


Buddhism 

dualism into un 


On Hinduism Professor Truiif- 
inniin adopts un originul approach, 
rich in accidents, but showing little 
Understanding of the pantheistic sub- 
stance. On. Islnm Charles .1. Adams 
is adequate, though obviously not at 
homo among the Sufis, and where 
does he get the idea that “ the Shiah 
believe that nil the imams suffered 
inurtyrdom at the hands of their 
enemies " 7 

David Goldstein on Judaism Is 
frankly dull and vastly inferior to 
the brilliant performance of R. J. 
Zvi WerbIow.sk y in the earlier 
Encyclopedia ol Living Faiths edited 
by .R. C. Znehner. The article on 
Christianity does well 'to avoid all 


conquests at the beginning of the 
article on Islam. On Zoroastrianism 
Mr Hinnells fails sufficiently to stress 
the essential preoccupation of that 
religion, which is the problem of evil. 

The other two hooks have little in 
common except that both are about 
religion and both arc directed at the 
young. Together they represent diver- 
gent attitudes towards (he dechrist- 
iaui/ed youth ol today. Jacob 
Nccdlcman is paint ally aware ol 
what he calls the "spiritual explo- 
sion" in America, while Mr Hinnells 
and l)r Sharpe oiler prcdigcslcd spiri- 
tual fare lo supplant or rather supple- 
ment that arid, vacuous, and nil under- 
stand ing (caching of CliriMiuiuly 
formerly glorified under the name 
of "divinity" which has dune so 
much to turn generations of school- 
boys away Iroui Christianity. Aldous 
Huxley and Jung arc typical ex- 
amples of what divinity can do lo 
alert young minds, and even the 
Jesuits with limit vastly superior tech- 
niques gave hirlh to the phenomenon 
or Voltaire. Now. in place of the old 
divinity we arc tq have RF. which 
might he called " the leaching of the 
unleaclmblc to the unteachable by 
the sell -taught This is not unfair 
since most teachers of the nun- 
Chrisiiun religions have reached their 
present eminence through having dis- 
tinguished themselves in sonic other 
Held first. The only thing that must 
of them have in common is that, 
being academics, they muni nut ob- 
trude any views they have on the 
beliefs of other men which they try lo 
understand hut rarely do. 


Quantification 


Thomas Merlon wrote that " there 
is an implicit contrast between the 
dry. academic, and official learning 
about religion and (he living power 
of the word ". Hinduism fits with 
uncommon case into the first pigeon- 
hole, The New Religions investigates 
what die word preached by a galaxy 
of modern prophets is and how il 
seems to get through to the young 
and give meaning to their life, lhe 
blurb claims that Hinduism ix 


j T n whi uu especially vrjubuic io me 

theological .jargon, but does nothing Religious Education teacher, student 
to_ reinterpret this most extraordinary in colleges of education, the university 
of all the religions, (ho centre of student of comparative religion ; indeed 


written 
Il will 


by ii (cam of 
be especially va 


special 

aluablc 


ialisK 

lo 


the 




The Mind of Man 


■skin ".which ip a conclusion oniy.in- tortiWrhjii ,^- 1 . 

;.thc ! wpsc; that iL ’gathers 'in those; Ihirirt tbiscqolpaViJjon ■ * 



';iiii|inninc win. ■ huiui |OU? qoojuct 

ff QJtctf to ! O od: wh icli owed ils sue-, 
.ccssjjp Ee| y :tq ffje. fact that a bish op -of; c 
the Church of FnglnniJ. khouhl appear 
lo deny ; eCcfvthirig' hjtherto associa- 


Greep willows, yeir*; but ihe paujowTua 
Asks and gives one rporc, 

; TIk rftythra of the rain- od the paulownia 
Out-reaches metaphor, i : : . 

?!■ t* * CS8 ' the iriind of rttatu • 

c ancient rage • [■ • -• 

.. frost, paulowojas are 
Green narps fropi a golden age.- 


lu tins bonk as "a-tu.. 
leading. Until he Sjf..! 1 
the RF. industry Mr Hkf? 
imlml , spccalhli,^ 

» Muhrnism, ^ J 

i>r P (llni.J . . ' 


key in Zoroastrianisiii.SJkN'OS UEBNER : 
ticularly in Miihrnitm n<» .dim 


aod KKK' J. JAi'OIt NliliDLKMAN i 
The New Religious 
2-JJpp. Allen I line The Penguin 


surely never clninied hi! 
sense a " specialist " i D V,' 
«■ this new 
discipline an industry? 

Us approach to tit , 
ini^ichahlc subject ofi^n 
'°. lK wl »»Hy quantitative, L* 
being inade to pierce IW* 
hcurl ol any of the religion,!, 
ports to tench, and K 
aim seems to be expansia 
involves the recruitment of n 
clwrs who would probably 
accepted in any other discipi 
to because it .seeks lo ba 
Bnnal and usually uhAanad 
on teachers of religion it 
through the medium of., 
dull, and often inaccurate 
issued by the industry i 

Hinduism fulls well wfo 
category. Its methodology j 
wrong quantification with i 
geancc. The juxtaposition 
one snippets of about 1, 000 it. 
various -Aspects of this m«t 
cated and diffuse of all rd 
hardly the best way to ^ 
one lor leaching a region 
which it can be Hssumtd 
know s nothing. The essenceol 
ism is pantheism, that is. 
omnipresence of the divine, 
nowhere clearly brought om, 

1 1 pa nisi tails which constitute lit 
ol I liiuluiMii share five ptytuif 
lira lima nas and Aranyiiri 
technique seems to be to 
many names and facts (wh 
loo often non -facts) ut the 
ale schoolteacher who is 
make some sense of it aU by 
If this is the way the non 
religions are lo be taught t 
then il is a waste of every*' 
and someone's money, 
csty and humility required d 
student not to pretend 
w hat one does not knovMl 
partition for the honesty and 
ol the scholar". Iris Mini, 
recently reminded us; This hi 
which the RF industry ' 
to heart il il wishes to l 
oitsly. The alienated young 
looking for picdigeslfd * 
F.iislcrn religious thought a* 
tico. hul for onlightcrowd 
intliislry docs not even »t 
supply, and in this nl lea! 
a In-coming humilily.. 

Rather are llic yonrtg 
Zen. Mchcr Baba, Stihud, 
dental Meditation, Krisn* 
the like. This is the iu.o) 
ol The New Religion 
author means Ihc . JW- 
plosion ", as he calls it, B® 
Slates. Mr Ncedlcinun* 
towards ibis very . 
group of Eastern gW 
humble: he is 
understand what 
ing in these imnrobttbte ^ 
luiw tind why incy 
(though what " it ,s ^, r4It i 
him greatly l. , '‘’ r ! hca .L r ^' 
man Meher Baba W:* 
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Operatic alchemist 


ttiouri oo (he Stage 

Colder nnd Boyars. £3.23. 


wiltfl 
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man Meher .. 

Muiicxh Yogi can be ■ 

obvious eharlajan , '| h 
alter the fuel ihtl g, 

peace and hope • j. - 

people who are nol g- 
is something l h Bl . 
..ChristianUy ^ » Wf 
i Jailed »o do. 
impossible to ^^Jntathjj 
Ncedlemnn s . vc [ y . nmP aa:- 
elusions in n 
sentence drawn 
seems to HluMniW 

‘(lie single Idea 
or of a nmre i°^npl e *■ 
in ll»elf ® 

our own tadl JfjSnfcla 
physics begins Jo 
only as we ojjjf 
energy and pu«^ j ef| M -W 
that idea, we j»w Lj, 
all religious lbou*bl. .^-,v*!i 
as Western.; 

Here speaks 
ol; Ihc Jodaeo-Cnmu^ 
has riot realty Wj 
of Buddhism tn y2f ( 
hearth, peace 
in the very ! 
case, cannot 1« 


ttords “on the stage" sum up 
, Uebner’s account of Mozart s 
■js. Although his approach varies 
work to work ho is basically 
with what ho calls 
dramaturgy", his undcr- 


aeenied 


uurti _ 

Jing of dramatic com pom tarn. 

awkward but economical term 
db so frequently that it is not 
ring to read on the jacket that 
author himself was “dramn- 
le* and artistic director of the 
jrlin Opera from 1964 to 1969. Mr 
tilntr was bom in Hungary ami 

E experience is certainly not limited 
opera. As n cellist he held impor- 
i posts in Budapest and acquired 
i special reputation as a performer 
jlhebaryton, that largely forgotten 
nourite stringed Instrument of 
idn*s patron, Prince Nicholas 
azy. In this book, however, he 
; solely absorbed with opera. He 
ttw Mozart's growing stngc 
Dry from Die Schiddiqkeit to Die 
kbetfldte, giving most space to the 
pieces— sixty pages, for 
It, on Don Giovanni. 

I.icbner Is informative, at 
t informal, and he writes for the 
»kdgeable Mozart -lover : he is 
himself, and his enthusiasm is 
i book’s chief attraction. Many of 
observations are original — on 
art's association of keys, 
Hives and scoring with characters 
I fetation!— and he makes many 
s-refcrcnces between the operas. 


Not. as many are tempted to do, 
with other medium-, : he secs the 
operas as a complete world in them- 
selves. Within this world Figaro, 
Don Gittviinni and <\wrj arc a tril- 
ogy, and Pie /.iiuberfliite "the final, 
great synthesis of flawless human- 
ism ”. Here he considers that the 
kinship with Shakespeare's Tempest 
has been strangely ignored hy musi- 
cal history. On the subject of opera 
seria he finds Titus impersonal 
though '‘beautiful concert music"; 
“ Mozart hail hy now left far behind 
this bombastic baroque world in 
which he had sincerely believed ul 
lhe lime of /■ /. mien , u ", And to 
Idomenco Mr t.iehncr does full 
justice. 

’1 lie author’s " varying approach ” 
is often disturbing. In the Idomeneo 
chapter his switches aro alarmingly 
naive: " A sad, painful C minor 
motive in a diminished . fourth 
modulates into D minor with a 
diminished second fur): the victim 
is Idamanlcs." This tendency to 
confuse metaphors persists. Here Is 
a sample from his account of the 
Act II finale in Figaro fat the 
reconciliation just before Figaro's 
entry) : 

The eight hurs at the end of the typi- 
cally buffo .scene— soft, velvety wood- 
wind chords above the bass organ-point, 
and the caressing, dreamy triads of the 
violins with the transparent homophony 
of the unexpectedly intertwined three 
singing parts — veil ihc basically comic 
sitiiaiion with brightness and poetry. 

Mr I.ichncr is most absorbing when 
lie goes beyond ihc mere description 
of events, though the anonymous 


avern troupers 


* 


Ik SISSON i 

iBoar’i Head Theatre 

it-yord Theatre of the 
fclhun Age 

by Stanley Wells. 

Routledge nnd Kcgan Paul. 


■publication of this study liax un- 
ntlely been long delayed } yel 
pPpwance has come at o not in- 
(tune time. Many years ago, 
[ta lhe first serious attempts were 
'.®“6 to reconstruct me play- 
a known to audiences during 
gpw* lifetime, much stress 
Fjw upon tho signiflennee of 
^performancM, and it was 
wnwi Inal the physical conditions 
^.contributed a great deal lo 
St® Globe and its com- 
fltebouscs. Even then, however, 
:w«cbers were compelled to 
.J"?* relevant documentary 
BC « Wflk ycry meagre. 

radually led to doubts, and 
wer<J con * 
«'?«. tW ,L boldly s,aktl dcclura- 
ll,at the famous Inn 
, Sp * misleading clue, and, 
’ mal lhc performances pre- 


sented in London's taverns almost 
certainly took place, not in the central 
yards (where they might seriously 
have interfered with normal ion busi- 
ness) hut discreetly within large rooms 
or halls. 

Such was the conclusion confidently 
set l orth around I Wit): but this vol- 
ume now shows that presumably 
about the same time Charles Sisson 
was engaged in emphatically restat- 
ing his belief that there was a "con- 
tinuous link between inn-yard theatres 
and other public theatres ", while only 
a lew years afterwards Herbert Berry, 
who hail independently rediscovered 
the documents upon which Sisson's 
claim was founded, issued the results 
of his examination- of those legal 
papers. Suddenly the case has been 
completely uftered. 

When we are told that Sisson's 
hook is based on virtually the same 
records as those which have lately 
been described by Professor Berry, 
we might have assumed (hat The 
Hoar's Head Theatre does no more 
than duplicate what wc know already. 
Certainly il is (rue that the basic fact 
— the public presentation of perform- 
ances within inn yards— had been 
llrmly established before the appear- 
nnee of this book. Concerning this 
the documents offer indisputable 
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L *NPlay, 

Liu Jung-en 

dn. Paperback, 45p. 


and Buddhist monks who won Im- 
mortality or enlightenment. Others 
were more overtly political, depicting 
contemporary Mongols on stage as 

'-fi-i-i " ‘ boorish, lass less and cruel or choos- 

(ad 1280 - 1 367 ?? JfH an ing u plot which was inherently anti 
Mg SSfc flfcOj Mongo), » to. lhe ,.o,y of .Wen, 

-■5 KT P -I o) barbarian 
l w22f?^ Yflanok 

■oSin,? e 'S Carecr va» 
xJZSrW* Chinese who had 
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Schubert’s heir 


translator i himself ?) may be to 
blame. His hook appeared in Hun- 
gary in I'Ril. Can one "veil with 
brightness ? Possibly with Mozart, 
for whom comedy ami tragedy were 
never far apart ? At any rate every 
Mozart -lover will warm to Mr 
Licbncr when he fir.ds in him “all 
the richness of (ife with its thousand 
and one faces, its overwhelming joy 
ami dark, tragic depths", i 

Yet “ Mozart was entirely and 
exclusively a musician. . . . Some of 
his libretti were hardly acceptable as 
literature, yet they were transformed 
ini*) drama and poetry hy his music." 
Here v\e meet a kind of paradox. Do 
expressed the richness of life in music 
so directly and instinctively that 
"verbal explanation was unneces- 
sary Those un sympathetic to 
opera as an art-form may prefer to 
revel in the unspoken profundities of 
the G minor Siring Quintet, but the 
power of Mozart's music to probe 
into more spec i Ac subtleties of human 
emotion and character cannot be 
denied. On the subject of Figaro. Mr 
Liebncr quotes The Paradox of the 
Opera by his compatriot Sdndor 
Hevcsi : 

Beau march six’s chambermaid, Susanna, 
is a quick-speaking, shrewd nnd crafty 
person who is first nnd foremost n very 
prosaic character. In the Inst act of 
(lie opera Mozart gives her an aria by 
which this character is elevated into a 
sphere Beaumarchais could never 
reach. 

To Susanna we might add the names 
of Hurbarinu. Pupagcno. Lcpordlo, 
Osmin .... but this “elevation" is 
what Mr l.icbncr's book is all about. 


Hinder MniJLF'T X M, . W Mongol, as in ine siory ox «ang 
m aiadhifrS!! Chao-chun. the princess forced from 

China against her will to serve the 
Khan, which the great 
Yflan playright Mu Chib-yuan used 
in. his ploy Autumn in the Han 
Palace translated here by Liu 
Jung-en. . ' . 

The drama of this perhxLisTo 
. r many; way s reminiscent of>|fye Eire* 

?f e abetban Jheatre. with the competF 
Uon cooperation between scho- 
. , Popular HJ*’ ?. 4 ^ c larS and professional actor managers 
'^^ pL^WuJat hter- as pbywfights, lhe need to satisfy 
? the groundlings and the . educated 
01 Ahm - ^ - *en of the audience alike, the 

move from broad fijree 
to high poetry within 



ERIC .SAMS i 
Brahms Sungs 

aKpp. BBC! Publications. Papa buck, 
45 p. 

This is a discriminating, subtle and 
eloquent guide to Brahms's alter- 
nately poignant a ml mercurial songs. 
A few of the latter, "yodelling along 
in the well-known folksong strain " 
(as Hugo Wolf scathingly re- 
marked), verge occasionally on the 
commonplace. Why but her so much 
about some not very significant or 
striking Volkxlieder 7 None the less, 
proudly ami. on ihc whole, quite 
justifiably, Eric Sams acclaims 
Brahms as Schubert's heir. True, he 
possessed comparatively little of “ the 
musico-compfcxity " of the more 
tormented and, as Frank Walker used 
to say, more individual und profound 
Wolf. 

Despite some lapses into insipi- 
dity, Brahms remains the inspired 
creator of many delicate and 
remarkably evocative, as well as 
very popular songs. Unlike the aus- 
tere Wolf, he was not afraid of 
descending lo the level of the multi- 
tude. Gladly he regaled them with 
joyous, tender, easily accessible mel- 
odics. Somehow lie managed to 
infuse such works with an almost 
magical enchantment, at times even 


an aristocratic distinction. Does this, 
possibly, explain his reverence lor 
Bizet, who possessed a similar gill 
and inspired Brahms with what, ;i1 
moments, amounted almost to 
ail inferiority complex ? 

In his conscientious anil discern- 
ing survey Mr Sains docs full justice 
to Brahms's mastery in what several 
critics still tend to regard as a 
deceptively easy art. But. after all, 
those last queer, disjointed years 
col minuted in the final impressive 
“ Vicr enisle GcsLingc", in which 
Brahms once rgnin reveals himself 
as mi incomparable interpreter of 
.the insoluble mysteries of life, love 
and death. Uneasily, he was by now 
aware that already he was nearing 
tlic end of his own existence. Ft lid 
Smyth, who did not really like him, 
records sadly ; “ He fought against 
his doom ; like a child when bed- 
time comes, he wept and protested 
that he did not want to go." 

Gerald Abraham, the editor of 
the scholarly nnd fascinating " BBC 
Music Guides " series, has chosen his 
contributor with his usual acumen, 
la it, perhaps, a trifle churlish tn add 
that the enthusiastic Mr Sams knows 
far more about Brahms's music than 
he does aboqt the master's endear- 
ing but often not very discerning 
female admirers and champions 7 



Czech Master 


JOHN C1.API1AM : 

Smetana 

161pp. Dent. U10 


evidence. On the other hand, the 
evidence they provide concerning (he 
physical arrangements is by no means 
sii clear. 'I hu% careful interpretation 
becomes necessary— and il is fortu- 
nate that this reconstruction has been 
executed by one who was notably 
expert in Ihc handling of both docu- 
mentary and theatrical evidence. 

Resides, Sisson's account is no 
mere dry-as-dusl, reasoned examina- 
tion of long-lost legal records. It is 
a lively picture which associates an 
important tavern stage with the man 
who guided its fortunes, that " stal- 
wart of the Elizabethan theatre- 
world ”, Robert Browne, Who per- 
haps more than any other was re- 
sponsible for carrying Into Europe 
knowledge of what the English actors 
were doing. If wc think in national 
terms, then Burbage Is the ninn, and 
his Globe is Ihc theatre ; bill we must 
recognize thal for playgoers abroad 
he and even his playhouse must have 
remained almost unknown, while lo 
numerous overseas spectators, parti- 
cularly those in Germanic and 
Dutch territories, Browne must have 
been familiar as the leader of those 
" English eoniediuns " who re- 
peatedly carried into foreign parts 
their productions from London'9 
Boar's Head Inn. 


■ 


a few lines, the bareness of the 
stage, with the minimum of. props, 
and the importance of music, Bui 
here the Yuan drama went beyond 
the Elizabethan, for ail its major 
poetic speeches were sung. The six 
■ plays translated here exhibit well 
this wide variety of effects, from 
comic exuberance through romantic, 
sentimental, macabre, supernatural 
to the heights of tragedy. The intro- 
duction is written with an obvious . 
love of the Idiom which is, neverthe- 
less, not blind ro its faults. Tn places 
the translations are rather loo 
'Stilted,^ but the transition from tbq 
earthy colloquial of the prose pas- 
sages to the high pOetry of the verse 
U notoriously hard To achieve. 
There are also a bibliography, notes 
and sketches of the musical instru- 
ments in the YOuo orchestra, as well 
as charming Mirig woodcuts to in- 
t reduce each play. 


John Claphnm is unlucky In lha 
timing of bis critical biography, since 
the need for such ti study in English 
which had been folt for many yen rs 
was met only » year and n half ago 
hy a more Mibsiiinli.il monograph by 
Brian I urge. Dr ( Tapham's work on 
an equally substantial biography of 

ge or (he 
and 


DvoFrfk gave him u knowledge 
formidable .Slavonic language 
the nrncicen(h-ecn(iiry history of 
Czechoslovak hi, so (hat If Smetana 
whs to ho given n place In tho 
" Master Music iruis " scries he was 
nn obvious author lo undertake il. 

Is then Smetana it " Maslcr " 7 Up 
is regarded as the founder of a nation- 
alist school of com posit ion which' L: .a 
enriched Europe with lhe work not 
only of Dvofdk but uko of Suk, 
Fibfch, Inn deck nnd Martin! though 
so far as Britain is concerned not 
much irorc of Smetana's music is 
known than The Bartered Bride nnd 
the autobiographical siring quartet. 
Thus his piano music, which 19 con- 
siderable In quantity nnd nn import- 
ant part of his output, is not (0 be 
heard In public performance nor is 
il used by teachers. The fact that he 
wrote very few songs, unlike Dvofdk, 
cuts off another possible access to us 
—only his five Evening Songs were 


published with EnglKh words during 
tho last war, under pressure of tho 
politics of the time. Moreover, as 
hj was n Genoa n -speak ing Czech lie 
had difficulty even In his operas with 
problems of declamation. Neverili:- 
less lie did establish a national opera 
In his own country: this is lux im- 
portance and the story of its achieve- 
ment. though painful, is told sym- 
pathetically by Dr C lapham. its it was 
hy Dr l-irgc. One is tell, however, 
with the suspicion that he may base 
been largely Ihc architect of lies tmn 
troubles, 

Both Ills b log ra pliers are inclined 
lo minimize the influence of C'/ech 
folk-song on Smetana's nationalism, 
possibly been use Smetana himself 
disclaimed it, bul Dr (lluplium recog- 
nizes Ihc phrasc-lenullis und repeti- 
tions in Smetrmu'N Idiom which c.uuc 
from Slavonic folk-song, though he 
finds that the chief Influence was that 
of Liszt, On one folk-song topic lie 
goes into greater, detail than Dr 
Lar$c, nnd Inal in the alleged Swedish 
origin of tho big tune in Ihc sympho- 
nic poem, Vltava, for which lie liuds 
variants in Dulch, German. Mora- 
vian nnd English traditional song 
C Twinkle, twinkle liule star " I ). Ho 
devotes two careful chapters in dis- 
cussion of the operas, bul by merci- 
fully sparing us. synopses ol Dicir 
plots he Inevitably somewhat, limits 
their critical value for those yvho do 
not know who all (herc Jcniks and 
Martinkas were. 



" I tove been so overw/ie/metf with work as a result 
of my advertisements In the TLS that I must stop 
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aancelher insertions, ... '"-"j 
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JOHN Dftl-VFUS ((iim'ial l-dnnri t 
Type Sped n led Fulfil miles II 
( >iiii withered page* Hiwllcj I le:-nl 


hi hii lengthy historical introduction 
(n (In- I’iis i volume ul Type Specimen 
/'ik \iiiii7tA. emu prising numbers M 5, 
published in l%3. Stanley Munson 
stressed I lie great need fur a scries of 
accurate, easily available reproduc- 
tions of historically important type 
specimens to serve the needs ol 
bibliographers, historians, typo- 
graphers. and collectors. Despite the 
respectable age of bibliography and 
printing history, and the vast annum l 
published on the subject, there re- 
mains much detail to be filled in and 
much yet to be discovered in archive**, 
museums, and libraries. This is 
especially true for the post-incunable 
period, since the early historians of 
printing devoted most of their atten- 
tion to the invention and spread of 
type. Type specimens were issued in 
small editions, for a small audience, 
mainly printers and publishers (and 
on occasion, patrons) in the market 
for new mate rial. They were utili- 
tarian works, often destroyed in the 
course of their use, for (he vandal- 
designer. who saves time by cutting 
and pasting, is no johnny -come- lately. 
1 he first specimens were broadsides, 
especially vulnerable to damage. 

(he second volume, adding num- 
bers 16-18 to the series, is especially 
welcome not only as an indication 
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A. R. It RATH 
Antiquarian Bookseller 
IS Ufelmmion Rood, Downend. Rmuil. 
HOOKS OF TUB I6lli in I Dili CRN- 
lUMlhS and rarer and/or tnicreninr 
honks ol Ihc Will century Is llw theme 
nt our retailor caiiloque. Yuiir inclusion 
ua our mail Inn liu li welcomed. 
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Distance no nbttaclo 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

wllhln 3-1 waaka • 

Pleas* send your order 
' URSULA VON KROSIQK 
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WILLIAM SMITH 
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33-41 LONDON STREET, 

RE An nan, Bcrki. 

Tel. REAHTMC 54*17 E>hb. 1U1 
Larjjr liodit or booki da all subjects. 
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HISTORY OF AHABAPTOM 

Just published : Irvin B. HOB8T, Tim 
radical Bret/iren. An a baptism and Ihe 
English Reformation to 15S8. (1972); 
Cloth. 211 ■ pp. — A pioneer study. Past 
freo when cheque with order. C7. 
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thii! the venture has not been aban- 
doned hill also because ii makes 
available these three specimens In 
those not fortunate enough lo have 
really access tn (lie Plant in M orchis 
Museum in Antwerp. whose rich 
resources include the originals from 
which these excellent collotype fac- 
similes have been nude, none being 
known in any other collection. ‘Ihe 
highly informative introduction anil 
notes are the work of Hendrik D. L. 
Vervliel, of the Museum, and Harry 
Carter, of the Oxford University 
Press ; tlu 1 brief preface, recapitulat- 
ing the aim of the series and des- 
cribing the methodology, is by ihe 
general editor, John Dreyfus. 

( 'll rislo phe Plantin. whose print- 
ing establishment was founded in 
1555 and continued in business for 
some three centuries, was among the 
most successful and enterprising 
printers and publishers of his day. 
He carried on an integrated busi- 
ness. including printing, publishing, 
and bookselling; arid he commis- 
sioned and bought types, mainly in 
the form of matrices which were 
cast for him by a local founder, 
from the best punch -cutlers of 
France and the Low Countries. His 
voluminous correspondence and 
business records, in the archives of 
the Museum, enable the historian to 
attribute many typefaces to their 
designers, as well as to document 
the emergence of type-founding as 
an independent business. 

The first of the facsimiles is of 
Planlin's specimen of 1567, made 


from two of the three copies ul 
Antwerp. A quarto of sixteen leaves, 
il was Ihe first in use ihc term 
“specimen" in its title — hule.x sice 
specimen eharaelemni Chrisiophori 
PhiHtini- as well as Ihe first to he 
issued as a hook rat hot (halt a 
broadside. Like most type specimens 
il was inlciulcd as a sales lool. in 
this case to secure a single order, ihc 
printing of his Polyglot Bible of 
1568-72. a monumental work requir- 
ing heavy subsidy. For (his reason il 
stressed exotic faces : 1 k-brew. first ; 
Greek ; (lien roman and italic ; eivil- 
iic ; and h|ack-lcllcr. all in a con- 
siderable range of xi/ex ; as well as 
some very handsome combinations 
of flenron.s. The concise but full 
notes, afier placing the hook in its 
context of the negotiations with 
Gabriel de Cay us. secretary lo King 
Philip II of Spain, identify each 
type, identify its cutter when known 
(as is usually ihe case), give the size 
in the nomenclature of the period, 
information on other known uses, 
and repositories of sets of matrices, 
generally Antwerp, Oxford, nod 
Haarlem. 

The second facsimile. Planlin's 
folio specimen of c 1585. contains 
ten leaves, without title-page or col- 
ophon ; it is reproduced from one 
of the two copies at the Museum, 
which also owns some fragments. 
There were apparently two motives 
for its issuance : an unsuccessful 
attempt to secure reimbursement for 
the huge and pressing debts Plantin 


Under the hammer 


GERALD S. DORMAN (Compiler): 
Itook-AiicHon Records 
Volume 68. 1*70/71 

1,160pp. Dawsons of Pull Mall. 
£12.50. 

The latest volume or BAR intro- 
duces n slight modified I ion of the 
typeface used for the entry-headings, 
two auction houses hitherto unrepre- 
sented. and fa welcome innovation) a 
foreword by the editor, which in- 
cludes his selection of the more inter- 
esting or important items sold during 
the season. 

The sixteen auction houses repre- 
sented here arc Christie’s (17 sales, 
including those in Melbourne and 
Montreal), Dowell's of Edinburgh 
f4), Hauswcdell of Hamburg (2). 
Spencer of Sheffield (2), Lawrence of 
Crewkorne (3), Moorthamcr.s of 
Brussels (3), Larsen & Nygtmrd of 
Oslo ll), Morrison McClcry of Glas- 
gow (2), Montreal Book Auctions 
(5), Sotheby-Parke-Bernet of New 
York (20). Phillips Son & Neale (9), 
Sotheby’s in Bond Street (36), Sothe- 
by's in Chancery Lane (14), Swann 


Inform- 


ation, 

please 



had incurred while priming lor 
Philip ; and the production of a 
document which would he useful in 
selling l lie Ihimulss. if he should 
have to. Il shows «t considerable 
growth m type icpcilory during llw 
twenty years since the earlier book, 
from forty- five to sixty -seven type- 
faces. many in variant sizes cast on 
larger or smaller bodies. Of these, 
seven l ecu are roman : one. italic ; 
three, black letter ; two. fraklur ; 
one. rotunda, lour, civililc: throe. 
Greek; leu. Hebrew; two. Syriac: 
and three, music. The largest 
number are attributed to Gruiijon 
(twenty-live i and the I Icinish 
piinchcnHer. Van den Keen* 
(twenty-five) : fifteen to t iatamoiii ; 
one, Andreae ; one. Danlric ; and a 
dozen uit identified or mixed. Van 
den Keere is particularly important, 
although little known hitherto, since 
his typefaces, taken lo Leyden by 
his foreman. Thomas de V colder . in 
15S4, played an important role in 
the development ol Dutch faces in 
the next eenlurj . 

The final facsimile, again from 
unique copies in Antwerp, is the 
least known and perhaps most inter- 
esting of the throe. It is made up of 
fragments displaying types from the 
foundry of Guillaume l.c lie in 
Paris, sent lo Jean Mot el us. Plan- 
tin's son -in -law and successor, by 
Guillaume Le IW II. who anno- 
tated many of (hem. Many of the 
types are incl tided in an inventory 
of the fnundiy made some lime 
after 1617, which was edited by 
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Galleries of New York (30) and Van 
Gcndt of Amsterdam (2). The 
editor has not counted the number 
of entries, but il is probably of the 
order of the previous season’s, which 
was more than 30.000. Prices are 
given iin Ihc currency or the country 
concerned. 

Among the more notable sales of 
the season were the CTiatsworth dupll- 
calcs at Christie’s (November UL 
1970), ihc Orthological Institute files 
at Lawrence of CTcwkerne (con min- 
ing some remarkable trouvailles), the 
first public sale of " l.ibcrlino Litera- 
ture " at Parkc-llcrnd, ihc substan- 
tial colled ion of. Victorian fiction 
consigned to London by ah anony- 
mous (but easily recognizable) New 
Yorker, the sixth .section of the 
Abbey library, including his modern 
bindings, the De la Rue collection of 
playing cards, sold us a single lot and 
not entered in BAR ' s list, the Harry 
Schraemli collection of books on 
food and wine, books' and manu- 
scripts from Britwell Court, which 
included the (Jim Ptolemy on vellum 
bound by Deromc (£34,000). Blake's 
Urizen (£24,000), and Keats’s ad- 
vance copy or Entiyniion with cor- 

i 

Lilly Dougall. 1858-1923: any informa- 
tion contenting her life and writings, 
especially the period 1910-23 and her 
connexion with the religious group 
of Canon B. H. Streeter. 

P. Johnson. 

Department of Politics, University of 
. Southampton. Southampton. ; 

John PrinKwolcr; any TftUm or rrmhu- 
. '-icnpt. material, or. information edn* 
- ceming their syhereabouts. 1 ’ 

.M* J* Pearce. 

. Faculty of Business, and Social 
. Sciences, Department of Llbrarian- 
ghip,. Leeds Polytechnic, 28 Pork 
Place, Leeds LSI ?SY, : 

Slrnn Marsh EllIx, 1880-1933, literatus: 

■ any information, . letters, reminfe- 
■V ‘ ^hcea, etc, for a possible study and/ 
br memoir.- j 

• : A. ). K. G/een. 

■ ' Merlon ^ L6ndcn 

■ , ^ cnfflii wi _ ffflwes, 1797-1 862. M P ; for 

1 M? Ashton under Lypo 

I ; ]o35-57 ; L^oiwnUtom^n 1 7831 1864 
1 1 gjotary^ ^ inspector 1833-561'* iTfUei, S. 

I I ; w'uSntf?’ ^P 4 ' 93 - :ln3pe C « 

f " 1°^ P?' 42 ,^ , wnereabou t» : 0 fi thrir 

. ; polillcal Mrilespondcnce, for a ihS5jL 


ructions in his hand (£6.2(8)), the first 
portion ol the Holes Penrose library, 
and a group of twenty-nine duplicates 
from the Pierponl Morgan Library, 
which included two Ca.xlons (/./;«’ 
(Same ami Pluyv of Chessv at 
£48,000 seems to have been l ha 
highest price of the season) ; all these 
at .Sotheby's, who also (lor Hie 
record) sold Part VII of the Hlbllo- 
ilwu I'hillippim :md a striking selec- 
tion of manuscripts from Major 
Abbey’s library. 
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10 \us purcC 
mk;;i.. I hc elder 

I. *' ,,;ul ! k ' c, » upprcnlicejiui 
l stieime. in whose hoo^S 
punch-cutting. After a l 
Vemce. where he cut h£ 
lu- returned to Paris. 
commission was cutting u 
lace fin C'laudc GaramoflL l 
also carried on a buxioesi ^ 
.seller ami paper mercb; 
lanuly had been active in j, 
trade at I n>yes). but the bui 
activity was centred oo b 
of type, cut by himself mJq 
eventually the busmen tnbg 
a large lype-fuiindry, the jj 
L'lance to carry a large w* 
range of matrices. After tl*<h 
his grandson. Guillaume U 
had allowed it to run faj 
business was sold to Fount 
of Jean-Clande Fournier, U 
been employed by the tifti 
daughters as manager. 

I lie fragments show row. 
civililc. Hebrew, and K\-k 
together with flcurons. TIub 
I e lie's hand give sizes and d 
lions, mainly for thetypestij) 
lather and Garamonl ; ihwb 
well-known designers, stkhki 
Inc u ml Sanlccque, areotfi 
fied. Many of the Irajnn 
>malt clippings from brahj 
in tlu- types shown, but t>; 
actual s|>ecimcns showing fUJi 
bets ■ a Double Canon R«s 
the elder le Rd, shown in de 
vjKvinien of the Imprimfritli 
which used (be types, andijn 
Ci ran ton's Petit Canon Roau 

One of the most uwlulM 
the hook is a synoptical t*j] 
all the types shown, attiN 
their designers when kww 
being qualified), and occtw 
other type specimens Hfl 
been rei’iroduced. 

/ v/»«* .V/irti'MMW 
handsome and useful 
iluccil ami bound. One hoptw 
publication of llw second sj 


constant danger with the liah.m 
unguage is that « moment s loss of 
S Jn d you end up writing «v//. 
" L,i.{..n Academicism. Nou- 


jyirnrcbisin. Academicism. Neu- 
lisicism are endemic diseases 
to Italian lilcruh.. \wni 
Uors start their career in the firm 
bleu non of imituling Machiavelh. 
hi end up foundering into limpid. 
E-song verse or a relaxed, How- 
K prose, either of which allows the 
ifttrary " message lo be absorbed 
hJhMJt any serious involvemenl of 
£ reader. All the admonitions of 
Z Futurist movement fi> eschew 
Sy sort of be/wiifiil slyle till is all 
jjppcned a very long time ago) have 
fekd out. One need only glance 
pwgc three (ihc culture page) in 
pli:m daily papers, which is the 
bndjrd arena for intellectual in- 
bhiiag and exhibitionism, where 
P^rwisc serious writers persist in 
ping the antique tinsel of their 
taaiiuncc culture in order to 
imi the consumers, who are 
tdily diverted to the undeinand- 
j challenge of Ihc sports and 
duon pages. 

tally, the Italian literary 
fiol-ganle has reacted against this 
ite of affairs. Gaddu, for instance, 
ith his archaic dialectal cuito- 
Dtolic idiom ; the baroque brilliance 
Giorgio Munganelii ; the I lenitive 
jmnermg of Edoardo Sang- 
Kti; and now Gianni Cclali's 
it brut. According to Italo 
jWw’s preface, Signor Cclali 
M at a language of this 
Ed .not by way of the fanci- 
■ creation of a " mm-languc ", 
literary idiom which is valid 
V inside a text and has no 
jniey for the outside world ; but 
via skilled mimesis of a Ian- 
r which hud led a clandestine 
wnce on (ho back benches ol 
Jry cUsrooms. 'Hits koine is 
®d on the inventiveness shown in 
grammatical and synlactic.il 
^ of bu<l school hoy. s, who 
?™5?Vs served as a paragon ol 


»irs well for the appcara<ltf" l g Wiling, safe for cunsullntiou by 
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E. H. Gombrich: The Story of An. 
IPhaldon, i:.Jt).» Hans Holbem: The 
Dwui c »/ Death. (Dover. 11.25.) F.rnst 
and Johanna I.ehncr : Derlh, Demons, 
Death and Damnation (Dover, i 1.75.1 
Frans Mascreel; The City. Puism/mtu 
Journev. (Duver. £1 each.) 

Biography and Memoirs 
Beethoven's Letters. Edited bv A. 
Eaglcfleld-Hull. (Dover. £2.J Russell 
Braddon: Cheihire VC. (Arrow. 25p.J 
The Explorations of Captain James 
Cook hi the Pacific as told hy Selenium 
flL - OhiI , Journals, 1768-1779. 
Edited' bv .A. Grenfell price. (Dover.' 
£1.75.) Newman Flower: Ihmdtl 

(Panther 75p.l Manuel Gamio (Fditorl: 
•The Life Story of the Mesietm I mml - 
a™ 1 *- (Dover. £l.50.j Henry Pro- 
nieres; Monteverdi. (Dover. £1,50.) 
Alfred Russel Wallace:; A Narrative of 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Neuro. 
(Dover. £1,75.1 Eric Walrnnd: Tropic 
Dealh. (Col lie/ -Macmillan. 70p.) 

Fiction ■ 

James p urd y ; Children Is A ll. (Pon- 
ther. 35p.) Kurt Vonnegnt: IV t Ironic 
■ to the Monkey House. (Panther. 4t)p.) 

History . • . 

Alice Mary HadAeld: The Chartist 

F°£F anv :, and Charles. 

£1.50.) Ellic Howe: A.Urolouv, and 

^ C J l n° 8 ^L iia /f a * during World 
} X° f JK LRJdcr. Nnrman Me 

- M V F ^/^- (pavid and Charles. 
.®j c j!4rd. A. H. Robinson: The 
of Franco i Spain. fDavld and 
Charles, . H2S.I , 6, W.. Urwin : 

a l ,< f 


specimens in the near future 


Litrruture wnd (illlclM" 
I'luunuK Browne: wg,, 
llydrotaphlu. uni 

I -ill led bv R. H. 

University Press. ^ 

Ricks-. Pneim ml Lms-, 
SUp) 

Mu.sk ^ ... , ij 

Huns Theodote 
" Musical UffcrW. 
CincMiw Domretli. 
moor. Edited by 
i Dover. £1.1 


more diligcni and culluretl 
m\a the residential districts of 
““ l^hioniil under- 
« wuh ri red pencil which nru- 
ft linguistic blunder to a 
■ «*sroom is now trans/iiniieii 
. lra ^ ,c ! ‘ifinal which directs 


us down the avenue of linguistic 
treasures, ready to he plundered by 
an exper imental writer. The Minister 
of a primary school teacher may well 
become a latter-day thesaurus for the 
Young | urks of the literary avant- 
garde. 

'Litis is precisely the road by 
whicli Signor Cclali achieves his 
most interesting effects. The war he 
wages is total, nothing is sacred: 
syntax, morphology and lexicon are 
sent up in flames. " Non scliioppatc 
il professorc " (front a non-existent 
denominal verb : srhiopparei, one ni 
the lifst sentences in L'm/iiehe, is .i 
striking conjunction of the Italian 
macaronic tradition, which at limes 
neologizes oil the " Jahhcrwoeky " 
l>rinctplc. and the author's personal 
technique of imitating adolescent 
ignorance. Lite wltoie novel thus 
oilers a valuable, cunningly ex- 
ploited anthology of linguistic 
imbecilities and intolerable ana- 
colullia. 

However. Comii-he does more 
than just produce these brilliant 
effects, for Signor C olati offers us a 
linguistic medium made to measure 
for his protagonist, a very Mediter- 
ranean Herr Professor seemingly 
cursed hy a fluctuating identity, 
uncertain topographical location and 
an ill-defined persecution mania. 
The venue of his schi/.o-linguistic 
difficulties is partly ho%piial, partly 
seaside hoarding-house, partly 
school. T he characters who sur- 
round him, whether ghosts or tangi- 
ble bodies, are all equally sadistic 
and aggressive, and oppress him 
with a barrage of words on the 
point of losing their meaning. 
Nihil* the less, they still carry enough 
semantic charge io create a delirious 
case for the prosecution made by iltc 
mumlanc or ultramundane tribunal 
there lo accuse the professor of all 
conceivable felonies. These ulti- 
mately can he reduced to a single 
crime : that of Ik* ini’, alive. 

Lins is the stage where t'nnAhr 
reveals its detect. Ihc author has 
provided us with a mm I ol handbook 
on how to read tile text, incorpo- 
rated in the novel itself, but lire 
information it conveys is contradic- 
tory. Wo arc invited to enjoy the 
novel’s dc-sl inclined language hy 
attempting an analysis of it. but (Ins 
lakes away trnni the novel as a 
sequence of Itmalic incidents. Io 
read ('limit he in this formalist way 
would lie like reading Kafka with a 
dictionary of symbology lo hand. 
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Time machines 


I. II. LEOPOLD : 
l lie Alumnus Mnnu.smjil 
30fi|sp. Ihiiehinson. jl 1 5. 

VA|.i|)Ri:v MLIR KU: 

Julin A mold & Son, Oirmioineler 

Makers, 1762-1843 

3()2pp including 212 ilhistRilionv The 

Antiquarian I lorologk-.il Society. 

£•1.5(1. 

I hese two books, both nf first-class 
quality, form a pleasing contrast - 
llie Ahihmits Maititsrilp/ giving a 
v\idc survey of the types ol domestic 
clock in <ise> in fine houses and 
palaces iluring the pioneer years of 
clock mu king, while John Arnold 
Son concentrates on a particular, but 
vital, field of mechanical timekeep- 
ing 300 years Inter: the perfection of 
the portable lime keeper as a preci- 
sion instrument for finding a ship's 
longitude at sea. 

T lie Al maims manuscript Is a 
paper manuscript of 4K leaves (2 
Cod. 20‘J) in the Slums lind Stadl- 
bibliolhck of Augsburg, a Library 
founded in 1537 as the collected 
libraries of a number of monasteries 
in the city, it was written in Rome 
between 1475 nmt 1480 by Brother 
Faulus Almanus ('* Paul Ihe 
German "), and il describes and 
ill list rates in considerable detail (he 
mechanism of thirty mechanical 
domestic clocks, Iwcnty-two weight- 
driven and eight spring-driven, 
which he had Iteen able lo handle 
and examine during his slay in 
Rome, il is important because very 
lew specimens of actual clocks sur- 
vive from a period which is of great 
interest as lying within the first 
century of domestic clocks. 

Though probably not a trained 
clock maker himself, Paul was a 
keen observer, well ublc to transfer 
hii observations to paper in Latin 
text and in drawings. By no means 
all the clocks which lie describes 


were made in Italy ; some were from 
Handers. Germany, and probably 
France, so it is with European 
rather than purely Italian clock mak- 
ing ihui we arc concerned. 

John Leopold has done ux a great 
service in making this manuscript 
and its contents available to a wide 
circle of readers. He gives an intro- 
ductory description of each clock in 
his own words illustrated by a very 
carefully executed drawing of his 
conception of the three -dimensional 
layout or the clock mechanism, to- 
gether with simple tables of the 
technical details of the clock derived 
from the manuscript. Then follows a 
reproduction of Paul’s own drawing 
of the vvhcdxvork facing a transcrip- 
tion of liis Latin text, below which 
is Mr Leopold's translation into 
modern English, with great care to 
give correct renderings of the tech- 
nical terms. 

This information from the manu- 
script is prefaced by a valuable 
survey of the manuscript, its origin, 
history rind dating, followed by Mr 
Leopold's assessment of the layout 
and details of docks of the period 
in general derived from Paul’s des- 
ertions. Mr Leopold’s account of 
the varied and most ingenious mech- 
anisms for 12-hour and 24-hour 
striking is particularly welcome, aiul 
includes much detail not previously 
available in books on clockwork. 

The hook will be of great interest 
to ihc large and growing number of 
collectors and others concerned, with 
Ihc early history of machines and 
practical devices of all kinds. Speci- 
alists in antiquarian horology will 
find much fascinating detail which 
is new to them, combined with an 
exceptionally clear exposition of 
matters with which they arc gen- 
erally familiar. 

John Harrison was the first lo 
make a clock, in the form of a large 
watch, which would keej> time suffi- 


ciently accurately at xc.i lo be ul use 
in finding a ship's longitude, hut his 
clock, which made highly sticcc'shil 
voyages to the West Indies in PM 
and 1764. wax too complicated let 
become a prototype for general 
manufacture, and it was the 
Arnolds, father and son, and also 
Farnshaw. who modified and simpli- 
fied Han i son's designs and supplied 
marine chronometers for the general 
use of seafarers. 

John Arnold was born in C'orn- 
wall in 17*5 or 173b. hut carried out 
most of bis work in London be- 
tween I7r>2 and liis death in |7 l >o. 
John Roger, born in 1 7ii‘). worked 
in Paris with the great A. L. Diegnrl 
in (7*32 and 179.1 ; lie set up a 
workshop in Dnlsinn after his 
father’s death and later moved his 
work to Chigwcll, Essex ; he died in 
1843. 

Vaudrey Mercer's thorough and 
capable survey of the lives and work 
of these two great horologies in- 
cludes a great deal of biographical 
information, but its chief impor- 
tance is the detailed account of the 
history and development of the tech- 
nical features which led to the 
success of Arnold's chronometers, 
and in particular of the three vital 
components— the del ached escape- 
ment, Ihc ba In nec-s prtu g. and the 
temperature compensation balance - 
to which the Arno Ms devoted such 
ingenuity and skill. ’I here is also a 
chapter on Arnold's rival. Thomas 
Flamsliaw. and n dispassionate 
survey of the in: my quarrels ami 
differences which marred the tcla- 
lionsliip of these pioneers. 

Among the appendixes arc check- 
lists of Arnold pocket and marine 
chronometers and a most compre- 
hensive list, taken from Ihc chrono- 
meter ledgers of llie Royal Green- 
wich Observatory, recording the use 
of, AmnUl chronometers in ships of 
i lie Royal Na’xy from (Ite lK2t)s to 
the I'Mtis. 


Tools of death 


book, min? an Imlo-Amb slate lo 
which wc are hound by apparently 
inalienable commitment ; an ingrain- 
edly treacherous TV commentator — 
treacherous, that is, to all commit- 
ments implied hy liis being human 
and in that particular profession ; 
and a Prime Minister who has an 
election looming So facts arc tra- 
vestied. and not only honour hut 
anything else worth having is lost. 


HOWARD I . IU.AC KM0KK: 

Hunt lug Wenjiuus 

401 pp. Runic and Jenkins. £5.50. 

ARTHUR WISE i 

The History and A i f of Personal 
('uni tin I 

356pp. Hugh Evelyn. £5.50. 
NORMAN DIXON s 
Georgian Pistols) 

1 84pp. Arms and Armour Press. £5. 
D. W. BAILEY : 

British Military I.oiigarutN, 1715-1815 
KOpp. Arms and Armour Press. £1 ,7». 

a. shwpv.ro t 
Arms and Armour 1660-1918 
224pp Hart-Davis. £1.75. 


early twentieth centuries, arc hail 
enough, hut one extract from a Vic- 
torian hunter’s account of the shoot- 
ing of an elephant is quite horrifying. 
The hook is well illustrated with 
photographs of arms .mil lino en- 
gravings drawn front contemporary 
.sources. It is an on islanding piece nf 
work that is likely to remain Ihc 
Nlandard one on its subject for a very 
long time. 

In The Hi. story and Art of Personal 
Coni lun Arthur Wise recounts (he 
history of combat between indi- 
viduals from that between Cain and 
Abel lo the aerial dog fights of the 
Second World War. In lad, his book 
is essentially a history of fencing in 
Europe, both with swords and olher 
edged weapons, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, for much 
less than a quarter of il is devoted 
to other forms of combat. The covcr- 


ln tins Lilcst batch of books deal- to other forms of combat. The cover- 
ing with the history of arms and age ii very much Ihc same as in what 
armour and ihefr use. the oiitsland- -still remains the basic work on Ihc 

... Ill fl f V.-lUL. ...la ... A 


IpC'llim fl ,Jd. 

^ and 


mi if i ? T he author docsn l want us 
tn take ton long to find out in a 
gruesome story of mostly suburban 
horrors, where no one is nice enough 


Lo have any good deserts A clever from prehistoric limes down to the 


haw been published in English. In art front the same familiar sources, 
the event, this has perhaps been for- Hut the nexv book is much more 
lunate for it is unlikely that any past lavishly illustrated, and Ihe quality 
writer on either arms or hunting of the reproductions is immensely 
could have produced a work of such superior for these reasons alone, >t 
remarkable scope and erudition. JP*g V: ‘‘» c 10 everyone 

Howard (thick more covers all types : interested in the history of edged 
of arms used in all parts of. the world ■ weapons and their use.- 


and analytical tables showing (lie 
mmilier of pieces of furniture 
assayed at Birmingham, both hy I ho 
individual makers mid in gcitcr.dj 
during tile peitixl 177.1 1 807. 

Of the remaining two hooks, 
Jhij/x/i Military l. any arms is a con- 
cise ami wcIJ-wrilfcn study of the 
classic British tlinliock musket, the 
Brown Hess, and her family. It in- 
evitably duplicates purls of Howard 
Black more's British Military Tin:- 
arms, but il includes n good deal inoro 
technical information about ihc fire- 
arms themselves, nnri also larger ami 
more detailed illustrations. It n 
altogether a very useful addition lo 
the literature of the history' of arms 
.inti armour, Unfortunately , the same 
cannot be said about G. A. Shcp- 
perd’s Anns and Armour, which deals 
will) the influences pf the develop- 
ment of weapons and of Ihc art uf 
war un each other, and on the soldier, 
during the period 1660-1918, hut in so 
superficial a manner hs- to provide 
little worthwhile information gbuul 
eftfler. ‘ Tfie many line illustrations 
arc, for tltc most part, uu illuminating 
and. in some cases, downright in- 
accurate- 
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ULnDRTHi blowpipes, elephant -axes, boluses and no meunf comprehensive; and the 

SerRcanl fluff Ringa True boomerangs— have hitherto been 1 book is not an up-to-date general 

, i-. . r , *»< largely ignored in general works on account of , the development of 

176pp. l yfc Mctnuem £|. 7 -* arnw; others have been discussed ul Georgian pistols. Mt doe*. 

, Gnmlcd, that the Sergeant Cltiff . length in more than 1 one bopk, but however, make one major 'coiurjhu* 
books whiff of Cold Comfort Mr Hlackmpre has usually been able, tion lo our knowledge of the Htibjec). 

; f i»re so elliptical otic could to find something new to say even | n die llftt chapter uitd pic nppen- 

Tatip a' couple mine stories into ihc about these. . Ho wear* his erudition dixes lie gives a great deal of valu- 
' interstices; mid th-^l you’ve got to lightly, and writes in an agreeable ublc and completely new hi formation 
i endure fur enjoy) the rc?ictionurv maniur. though he does not attempt about the makers of silver pistol 
contempts of un author who would to hide the fact that some aspects of »nd gun-furniture derived from the 
■ see Ji of us pot fr*)ni his native his subject .are extremely disagree- records of the tendon Goldsmiths' 
. moors :u' ‘‘ off- c<ij)ited -unv"— able. Thc records he quotes of thc Company dfid of (be ' Binninghuin 

V-inttM ail that j.od 'siiJl rha sloriri daughter of .tnimals tmd birds,; espe- , Assay Oftice. Tltis ii acicortipupied 
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centuries. There are more than 17.000 
of ibetn in -this nlphcibetic.d index >u 
the nineteen manuscript volumes 
which the compiler has bequeathed 
for use at Ihe Guildhall Library and, 
as W. F- Grimes writes in :i forewoid, 
these musf be of iricsfimtthlc valun 
to students of London topugMpliy, 
history, and social life. The sign, are 
numbered in this index to conform 
with the numbering In tltc v ultimo* ; 


r- Ti .‘i i ,■ 


put fr«)ni his ■ native his subject are extremely disagree- records of the linden Goldsmiths’ each is located, thc.ippfnxiin.itc datei 
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Art and Architecture 

Forri-sTEK. Harry. Medieval 
Cathie Mouldings. 46 pp. 

Chichester, Sussex : Phillimore. 

Paperback, 75p. 

A sharl guide to the study of one 
limited aspect of medieval church 
architecture. The numerous forms 
of moulding found in association 
with the successive styles of Gothic 
ure described and (hen illustrated in 
a section of line drawings, with 
an indication of the cathedrals and 
churches where they may be studied. 

Astronomy 

Cousins, Frank W. The Solar 
System.' JOOpp including 138 
illustrations. John Baker. £5. 

The study of the solar system has 
received a new. Impetus from the 
advent of space exploration, but 
. much of the literature on this sub- 
ject is widely scattered and inaccess- 
ible to the ordinary reader. Frank 
W. Cousins has done something to 
trover this unfamiliar ground in his 
hew book, but omits the more com- 
mon phenomena described in text- 
books. Some aspect^ of the history 
of the subject -are given In chapters 
dealing with ancient concepts of- the 
planetary motions, and with orreries, 
those beautiful models of .the solar 
system which are seldom mentioned 
■ outside museum catalogues. Details 
of the Moon and planets are given 
mainly in terms of recent work on 
their atmospheres and interior struc- 
ture. bur there is an extensive discus- 
sion of the satellite systems, and of 
comets, meteorites, the interplanet- 
ary dust and asteroids. There is 
only u brief account of the Sun, and 
this concentrates mainly on Its stcuci 
tuns and the source of its energy. 
Later chapters deal with the scale of 
die solar system and its stability and 
origin, and the work concludes with 
a. lengthy chapter on life in the solar 
system and beyond. There are 
copious references given in footnotes 
qnd appendixes, n large number of 
excellent photographs and line dia- 
grams, and a good index. This is 
nn unusual type of book, which must 
have involved un immense amount 
of work, it should prove useful as 
or source of information about (be 
Ipw commonly described features of 
the solur system.- ‘ 

Biography and Memoirs 

Vvvvan, C. C. Letters from a Corn- 
ish Garden. I90pjj plus unnum- 


bered • plates. 
£2.50. 


iichnel Joseph. 


With a perceptive mind, a ready, pen 
and a great love of plants', Lady 
Vyvyan has selected chapters from 
4 lifetime of experience. She recalls Local Hfatorv 
especially the beautiful garden at nmmy 

Trelowurren, which is illustrated by 
photographs and extols the virtues 
of the Cornish climate influenced by 
the warmth of the “ unpiumbed, salt, 
estranging sea-"; The beauty o£ form 
Ultd,: colour add- the: delicate; , subtle ; 

’ del jghl of - Seen l art amobg. mi debp.' 

' Imp rcssioQSi-Now, with only, a small • 
garden, thirty paces square,. she .can, 
still ’ find " infinite’ riche* in, d . little 
rooiri". . • *' ■ • /’ 1 ‘ " 

In a foreword. Daphne Q u 
Maurier gives personal reminiscences 
■ of the charm of Trelo warren and of 
memorable wanderings . with’ . the 
author in Europe. 


restricted to the more famous royal 
residences but includes also what is 
known of many which have vanished, 
sonic of them mere hunting lodges. 
Of some, such us the palace at Isle- 
worth, the author cun tell little 
beyond the fact that this belonged in 
turn to the queens of two murdered 
kings, for its very site is uncertain. 
King John would uppenr to have held 
the record with some thirty homes 
(though his lodge at Langley in 
Wychwood Forest, now u farmhouse, 
has escaped the writer's notice). The 
legends of Woodstock and the Fair 
Rosamund arc recorded with a fitting 
degree of scepticism; notable among 
the illustrations is a copy of a draw- 
ing by John Aubrey of Rosamund’s 
Bower in the Woodstock park. An 
attractive book with a good deal of 
curious information outside the well- 
trodden paths. A transposition of 
two figures on page 204 has back- 
dated the Nonsuch Palace excava- 
tions from our own times to the year 
i 599. 

Lord, John. The Maharajahs. 238pp. 

Hutchinson. £3. 

John Lord possesses the gift of vivid 
writing, combined with the knack of 
seizing upon (lie dramatic elements 
present in any given situation. But 
these, admirable' qualities carry their 
own dangers when Mr Lord ventures 
upon (he unfamiliar ground of the 
former princely India. By the very 
prominence of their position, the 
Ruling Princes were figures round, 
whom legends gathered; and the 
wilder the legend, the greater the 
gusto with which it was circulated 
and embellished by -those who dis- 
liked them and everything they stood 
for. Their enemies were both nume- 
rous and vocal, especially in the 
ranks of the Nationalist movement: 
while their few defenders, handi- 
capped by the Princes' own disposi- 
tion to despise the art of public rela- 
tions, were uneasily conscious that 
the rising tide of political change was 
running against them. Mr Lord has 
swept together n great mass of mis- 
cellaneous information; no one can 
accuse him of hick of diligence. But 
much of this information is highly 
suspect in origin and authenticity. 

■. Inevitably, Mr Lord underlines the 
dramatic elements in several of the 
causes cd 16b res ; but he also pays 
generous tribute to those Princes— 
and they were many — who mndc the 
welfare of their subjects, their first 
concern. His principal handicap h 
that he is writing about so many 
rulers on purely . second-hand 
information. Equally unfortunate 
is his inadequate information 
about the. ■ origin, purpose and 
working . of the Chamber of 
Princes ; about the feeling of the 
majority of them on the federal cle- 
ment of the 1935 Constitution ; and, 
indeed, about Lord MoimtbaUen’s 
conviction — to be destroyed only by 
the events of the past twelve months 
— that he had secured a fair deal for 
them. This 'is an immensely read- 
able book, and Mr Lord's delight 
in telling a good story is infcclious. 
But it can scarcely rank os solid 
history. 


stumps from 1840 onwards: now 
illustrated in colour throughout. Not 
n detailed catalogue but of value to 
the beginner. 

Hill, C. W. Scotland in Stamps. A 
Guide to the Postal History, 
Postage Stamps and Postmarks of 
Scotland. 147pp. . Aberdeen: 
Impulse Books. £2.25. 

This is a pioneer effort by a well- 
known philatelic journalist to bring 
together information on everything 
Scottish in philately— postal history, 
regional cancellations, regional 
stamps, stamps from all countries 
with a Scottish association in their 
designs (Robert Hums from Russia 
and Rumania, R.L.S. from Western 
Samoa ; Byron from Greece and so 
on) and (he private local issues of 
doubtful postal use. Any subsequent 
edition could well omit certain 
irrelcviuicics and condcn.se the 
Madeleine .Smith .story, thus making 
room for a more detailed considera- 
tion of the. Scottish local postmarks 
on which there is ample literature 
to draw for reference material. 

Poetry 

Lawrence, D.. H. Selected Poems . 

. Edited by Keith Sugar. 269pp. Pen- 
guin. Paperback, 40p. 

There has long been u need for a 
good comprehensive selection of 
Lawrence's poems. Keith Sagar's 
volume — about twice as long as the 
previous Penguin Selected Poems — 
has in its editor's words "tried to 
bring together ... nil Lawrence's 
really successful, achieved poems 
Every render of Lawrence is likely 
to have minor quarrels with the 
choice: among noteworthy omissions 
are " The Best of School ", " Last 
Hours ", " Ballad of Another Ophe- 
lia ", several of the best Pansies and 
some of the *■ Hands of God " se- 
quence. which, like the Tortoise 
poems, ought to be kept together as 
a sequence. But Dr Sagar has done 
n good job : in large measure he has 
found the right poems and left out 
the— very many-poor or “ un- 
achieved " ones. He has wisely pre- 
ferred, in general, Cartier versions of 
poems which - Lawrence later exten- 
sively revised, usually not to their 
advantage. Whether his selection 
establishes that Lawrence “ is a great 
poet in evory sense, including the. 
technical" is another matter. Of 
Lawrence’s technique. Dr Sagar 
writes thut it " produces, when .suc- 
cessful ... * the perfect utterance of 
a concentrated spontaneous soul \ H 
is a far deeper and demanding discip- 
line than the discipline of tho crafts- 
man." The antithesis is a Patsc one. 
and probably loo much concentration 
on the spontaneous soul leads to an 
overeslimntion of the poems. Such 
large claims as Dr Sagar makes could 
only possibly be justified in a much 
longer essay than he gives us here: 
the introduction in fact is not much 
more than an extended puff, but the 
selection of poems is very welcome. 

Politics 

Checklist of British Parliamentary 
Papers in the Irish University 
Press. 1000-Volume Series 1801- 
7899. 218pp. Shannon: Irish Uni- 
versity Press. £6. 

nineteenth-century blue 


History \ • , 

UppLEVi Olwen. Royal Palaces. 
'■ An Account of. the Homes of 

. . British Sovereigns" from 1 Saxpji lb 

Modern’ Times. 320pp.' Hale 
• £4.50. 

The notes on sources appended - to 
each chapter show- that the writer 
Jins gathered information and. anec- 
dotes about English i royal' homes 
from a great variety of printed works. 
The. history and legends associated 
with many of the palaces have con- 
\slfferpble Interest; The book Is not 
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away extraneous words, abbreviate 
like niad (e g, “ mins, of ev."), drop it 
in a bucket, and let the computer take 
over. In the absence of the literate 
slave labour which went into the old 
indexes, the computer is bound to 
take over anyway, so wo had better 
accustom ourselves to (he procriisieau 
amenities of key wonts, even if it 
means forfeiting the old world charm 
of cross-references like" M'Dougall's 
Disinfecting Powder. See East India " 
and "M ’Aleva*. -Mr. See Aiil-rhn 
Gaol". Providentially I UP have re- 
printed several thousand pages of lire 
old indexes. 


Sports and Pastimes 

Wade, Roman* G. and O'C'iinnei.i. 
Kevin J. (Editors). The Games of 
Robert J. Fischer. 448pp. Hatsford. 
£3.00. 

Tiic editors have collected the scores 
of 748 of Bobby Fischer’s match 
and tournament games, running from 
his attainment of the United States 
championship at the age of fourteen 
to his spectacular defeat of Tigran 
Petrosian last November. Twenty of 
these are annotated by Robert Wade ; 
others are given brief notes culled 
from various sources, or cross-refcr- 
enced to Mr Fischer’s own interpre- 
tation in My 60 Memorable Games. 
The scores are interspersed with ap- 
preciative essays by five masters or 
established writers on chess (includ- 
ing the chess correspondent of The 
Times, who is both); they all agree 
that Mr Fischer's astonishing impact 
on the game has to he attributed, 
not only to his tactical originality and 
indomitable fighting .spirit, hut no 
less to his remarkable gift of im jins- 
ing a psychological ascendancy on 
his opponent. When this estimate is 
confirmed by the personal experi- 
ence of Paul Kercs. who has himself 
been within measurable distance of 
the championship of the world and 
now writes " from the Opposite Side 
of the Board ", there is no disputing 
its authority. 

Transport 

Websii k. Norman W. Britain's First 
Trunk line. The Grand Junction 
Railway. I %pp plus 4*» plate* 
Ruth: Adams and Dart. £2.80. 
Last year Norman Webster pub- 
lished an admirable and much- 
needed life of Joseph Locke, the 
nineteenth -century railway engineer, 
illuminating the career of u man who 
without question .stands alongside 
Brunei and Robert Stephenson but 
who has not always been given his 
due. Mr Wchsfcr’s new book deve- 
lops strongly one aspect of Locke’s 
endeavours, the building of ihc 
Grand Junction Railway, which 
branched off the recent 1 y-opened 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
and came' south to Birmingham. 
Though George Stephenson was Ihc 
line’s first engineer, his interest in it 
waned and, after a clash of personali- 
ties, it was Locke who completed it 
and whose stamp is firmly on it. The 
Grand Junction, later incorporated 
Into tho far larger London and North 
Western Ruilway was, in truth, the 
first British trunk line. Mr Webster 
shows many of the qualities for 
which his contemporaries in another . 
sphere valued Locks; he is clear- 
thinking, precise and always firmly 
in command of his material. 

..Travel and Topography . . 

Mannin, Ethel. England My Adven- 
ture. 214pp plus unnumbered 
. plates. Hutchinson. £2.50. 

It is refreshing to find a compulsive 
traveller who relies, entirely on 
pubUe transport, but the Inadequa- 
cies of British Rail often cut Ethel 
Mannrai pilgrimages so short that 
she missed Hie best things In the 
places she explored and failed to 
convey their essence, It is strange, 
for instance, that she should so 
rhapsodize . on the " staggering ” 
beauty of Lichfield Cathedral but 
make; no mention of its devastation 
by Cromwellian troops and the 
.hefty restorations. She was on a Dr 
Johnson pilgrimage,, but only 
managed, to force her. wuy into his 
8 closed day for a very 
■bjjrrfed look, Most Of her' journeys 
fr'ff'Wy 0 hor *^ ,e Eastwood 
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War 

Duncan. N. W. 79th 

Division. 70pp. Vftafar. 

Publications. £1.95. 
General Duncan's accoctf d| 
nail played by this arlnwdl 
si on. formed in 1942 for Ik* 
tin Europe, gains much M 
authors close contact 
the actions. This entiite 
to write with authority 
occasions on which tanks w I 
employed " and In cflbgm 
eumsl antes. His book 
an analysis ;is well us a WJJ 
particularly clear in dt»W| 
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sections and fascines, lot J 
armour to cross riwrs aw 
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scribed range of ninety M 
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fare us it wits in the years 


World Affairs 

Ui.C, Orro. The 

Within. 307pp. ff*' 
University Press. 
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AUSTRALIA 


CHILDREN’S DIVISION 

Applications me urgently ‘invited Ironi youngor libra* 
riona qualified in chlldinn'n liiornluro and work wiln 
children. Duties are principally children's roadom 
advising but Includos work with adults and fetereuco 
duty, stock mnintoinuico. etc. 
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Cliiet Librarian, 

Canibci wnll-W.iVL-iley Regional Lihiaiy, 

Civic Centin. C.imburwull Road. 

CAMBERWELL, VIC. ;024 AUSTRALIA 

L. F. CHEFFERS, Executive Officer. 
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1»> Dili SepKiulm 1H72 

lurllirr purllmlar* may lie 
I'blnliicii from I lie Srulur Ai*l*l- 
unt .Scir clary iPcr*unnel), I bo 
Ourcn'e llnlvanlly of peltatl, 
AfT INN, Nunhora Ireland. 
I PI r air i|h"li Kef. 77'II.S.I 


l.IHRAUY AN 17 
INFORMATION SKRVICK 

A iiimtlt uualifitJ IIMRaUIAN ir- 
■iiil,cu Ii* a linn «l t liailnrd I'airni 
Aarmi l„ iinuuam un.l tunnJ u‘i nltilna 

lnliiii. nl n"il I raul I ■•>,•■*, 


t.-r aiatr ami 
ami I" 


,i.’>rl'.i* lai.iitHafi-ui n'liUi ■ 

< 11 , nil A k'l-itlrifac ■•> llrinmii 

I ,rnth I* drtiiMiik S«'air m ha ncai.M- 

Bird III Ihc Ilnur f l.4'H In ll,1-l 

,"i In « iiK'Irmr an.l I ur- 

ea* vtid Al'i'll'ariiin* Mi'.ialJ Ir adJlninl 
" M A. II.M. Hairtnnr. I ale A *V. IN 
.N.. in tie ini' Ion HulIJiiit*. (Mmuaiv l.anr. 
|.,i"f..n Ul'JA IAI l"» lcfr|'b"iit HI-JOl 

Will _ _ ^ 

M KIM CAL RKSI-AHCH 
COUNCIL 

NA IIONAI INlTIJIIIH I Oil 
MMW'AL HkSlAHl H 

API*I IC .\ I IONS are lonirJ Mr ihr 
PONT ol ANSI^TANI 1 1(11 AM IAN. 

'Ih* Ubi*»v of lilt IfitlUule l« *; Alltel ned 
rrrri.ipjll* n.ib ihc . Ulrraiuf. ‘*K« ,, . n ! 
(ha knK lai.htjl ulrncci I aMMahl 
fthi'iul.l hr Al'Miluirt uf Ih* I.lhiary A«a* 
clallun ur bate an ciiul**l(M «|iullllc»» 
llun m VNariMthip. ... 

Saljr, aiihtn the Mate IUW ; »** 

til m I1.!4f». die polrn m eniraoce ntma 
act. ".line i.i acr nail «»Mitrncr. hul -n 
»*f«pii"Hjilv **ctl utul'flrd wthadaU nur 
be inviWJ un a ir-lr tomMcnclnn el 
15, Wl. *H«»iann«ltan p io»i»l«j*. 

APPhcaiiudi. **bjrh ih*"»)d JW 

Rjmct of iwn ntnrrt. ihuaM . W *rni 
o Ihe fliiNior. K-iMfiLtemt': 
Mrdirjl Hfwaith, MU Hill, Lon.lun, 
N\V7 I A A. 


ULSTER : 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

SENIOR 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications aro Invllod from 
gi.Tluulua with Libiary oapoilorico 
hi paiaona with n profuaGional 
quail lieu lion In riirnrianshlp lot 
up lo iwo paata. An Inloroat in 
L-aialOBuing will bo an advantage. 

Salary acafe: f1.248Cl.B32 

Api'lli nllon tfirniK ami fin II ht 
linilitiiliii'j limy liu oL'lulni"i 
bun* Tiro IMfilnliar. 7hn Now 
Ifiiivhi&lly of Ulalor. Coicrnlne. 
Co. Lundnndcriy. Nc'lhnrn Ire- 
lurid (iiimllmj Hoi. 72/1011) In 
whom oppUcnttnne. bmluiMnn ihti 
naiithB and mtdroesoa nl llnuu 
foIprciOB, should bn nnnl m 0> 
iHtor ihnn ftb 8epiembor ( 1972. 


.A boo|(9e|| er f rom Aberdeen writes: v ■ I 


PORTSMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 

I.IHRARV 

SLU UHRA^^C.AI. 

API'LIC AT WMf ImiM-for the 

at<n« Pin I. I andidaUi tbuud K »ra- 
duaiei lr» irut <d I ho Whrlil bbh 

aopriau c*-nrc>*iowl . . *jt*aSn#ailyn» 


Colili )« hi MlUiolle Corcalgh - 
ONIYERSITY COLLEGE CORK 
□apartment of Social 
Theory and Inalllultona 
Research Fellowship 
In Sociology 

AjipIlMllniii are Invited from 
appropriately qualified pernnii at 

C WI-d,K'lural level or with equlva- 
ni rete-iKh eiperieuue, far a 

f ir At uf rtipnmiibilhy In ihr organ- 
*aii, in nt a projevud rrscauh 
project In eil'ier rnJiiMriul or 
iiih.ni uiclokigy or In social iirdi- 
Dcailuq. 

Tiic app«,inbneni. (eiijble for llircc 
years, will be l"r one year In die 
iirai Inviancr, Coinmciiclng on ) 
October, W1J, «*r a» won « 

pnulble tlrerc.ifxr. 

Salary within range ut £2.00*7- 
£2.30*1 ifepcndlng on ciprrlencc. 
Applic-Ulons will* full itulh of 
ciinicnlnm vitae and tho nunc* of 
Uirce relerecs tM be sent io 
the i'rufenor of .Social Theory 
and liiMJbiiiont, U.C.C- n ii to 
reaidt him not later than IS 
September. 1972* 


Mr UK now. tdh 
in practice 

suffkfem sense ofcomPJgJ] 
so that layman and vfoi 
relish his accounl. 
reuding : spicy 
ling, as when 
KFepinsky 

and ^tencrtltar^:^. 
crime. ' I ■ sighfd j 
Kfepinik^ 

ouahly unlikaWe ^ 
pofilftHl turticqat-J - 
advised to WAL. 

depicted 

provides an OjW - |,f 
nUiqista 


l 1 ^ A' VOm. '■ -, 

LJ U ^ space In the TLS produces a 
Sihjmtta / 0< en duirles, a most sallsfaclory 
tt . °t which results in purchases/' 

pu ' ,ln 9 power of the Classified 
i Columna of The Times Literary 
!*»£?%;■** ** using them too ? The 

i lkle or £5 ’ 50 for a filnfl,e 

W.-Pro rata. 


For further particulars, 
pleaf« apply to: Char- 
lotte Coulaon, T.L.3., 
Printing House Square, 
London, EC4J> 4DE. Of- 

. 28s 2000; exf- 280. ! 


. . 1. eel Birr II. (IJJ1 W. 

ty.iiHt r,:i imum. ■ . . 

Aeplfctir-jn lurnu end ftUiMr rail*- 
(uiin no bt uhU'ned ftjn Ui* Sujd 
Oifiiicr, pMniwiaih JhrlyiKhnte. Retelta 
ll.jiMf ■ Fc.d, PortuBoutb, 

fiji foo. io cumpKud ern![t»- 
iltfiH ihinta lilMidH in* Si wt ra- 
ter. IVTJ, q-jo:int Rtf- Nl. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
usivcauiv of iondon 

TUB LIBRARY 



Iji. qu£i>(li*r>oai. Or 

■5* ---,. 


anbtdine' io 

I, u w -dlL*- 

(MIC Munday »" thrf* 


Pi 

' s *«Vi' hrMnr j*' intMO* AppUei- 

I'lnhiiM i»J rtf art n lo UMm. 

SOUTHWARK PUBLIC 
IIRRARfKS 



Royal County 
ol Berkshire 

Assistant 
County Librarian 

Application i tnviud tor llilt 
■njjofuusKOt , *hl4 rt prsaent 
certln ipedaf rcitponubiliuea far 
rtfcrenca and lecbniaol library 
KTYicei Reprtfcibll tb« may 
dovolop lo cmbraca all nlbrlvira- 
pliicaf and infordaUpn icrvicea 
Thfl appo>ntmt6V - I* udihlo the 
Kale S O. I <£2,5«.rt.99« 


Can5»Jaiei murt be Chartered 
LlbrarUna and have Ind experi- 
ence uf uwrfc with tdentirm and 
lediiiteal litcraUIic. P»iiai!*ra 
and aitolUnion lurmi. *tiicb tan 
Im obtained ham ilie County 
Librarian, Abbey Mill llouM, 
Abbiy Square: TU»4lp*, 1*» be rt- 
lurneti by MondBy, Scpionbtf, 
M2- 


AUGUST 25 1972 TLS: 1007 






Facullett d«r dlerge^^^akunif* - 



The chair to be filled can be described as 
dealing with comparative sociology al a 
macro-level, more specifically with problems 
concerning the relationship between western 
societies and the third world. 

The person appointed to this chair must be 
acquainted with a quantitative approach to 
these problems and have a multidisciplinary 
orientation. As an actively taking part in 
faculty meetings is required, willingness lo 
learn Dutch is a necessity. 

Applications, together with a curriculum vitae 
ana a list of publications, as well as sugges- 
tions about suitable candidates from persons 
• 'who do not wish to apply themselves, must 
reach the chairman of the vacancy committee 
at the Bureau of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, Trans 2, Utrecht, The Netherlands, 
within four weeks after the appearance of 
this advertisement. 

Further particulars about this post are obtain- 
able from Dr. H. J. Heeren, Institute of Socio- 
logy, 2 Heldelberglaan, De Ulthof, Utrecht, 
The Netherlands. 


; I- V :. 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

Libraries Department 

Applications ere Invited from* CHARTERED LIBRARIANS 
for Iho post ol 


% 1 :.a 

■ ' - . ; .:l. 

■ ! * ? ■ \ .. r x \ ' 


• ■’ • V 

■ I* •; *L 


•\.y 


Senior 

Assistant 


' l ,S'c ,r ir.' l: 1 . its ‘i“ , 


wllhin Iho Salaiy Gcala AP lll/fV (C1.003-C 2,380) pliffi 
London Weighting. 

Application tor ms and UMhor patUculara from Bofouflh 
Librarian and Arts Otlicor, Control Library, ROMFORD, 
Essex, BM1 3AR. Closing date: 2nd Soplombor, 1072. 




Kingston Polytechnic Library 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN . 

Hum audits and Social Studies 1 Jbrary 

Applications arc invited from graduate, qualified librarians 
with considerable experience' in academic libraries. Salary 
Grade SOI : £2,67(1 -£j.099. 

SENIOR CATALOGUER /INDEXER 

'Application*, dre Invited fbrlhix chalJeftglnB poil from 
chartered librarians wilh a sound working knowledge of 
the Universal Decimal Classification ami an interest in 
developing new systems. Salary Grade AP4/5 : £2,2t)5-£2,7*W. 
Details of the posts available on application. 

• Closing date IS September, 

Application forms from (lie AxcIManl Registrar, Kingston 
Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Klngvton upon Tfaamn KT1 
ZEE. 01-549 1366- 

‘t t t-i j-! . ■. . 




rf ‘-3ff£ ? tiSi ’TiaTTUMri 

•fifsx ar«'SS!»i^S3?- 






teh ft* 

"prJL. J 

_tUrv.' .. 

aed Min a until* f frio*r act 
■ tF: Mr* lOKT'o*. Bl.Wf.® 


if.JOO 


.maM 

pa. JLV.« 

I AM— 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 

HEADOF CIRCULATION 

; AapUesttons are ijtvtted, from Chartered Librarians, tor 
the above post ad our Westminster Hand. Office, initial 
salary scale £2.500-22700 p.a. Applications to reach tho 
undersigned by 81b September, 1072 : luriher .details ol 
the post can ndw be obtained from him,. 

W. A, Hun lord, Dtrectof-Qdneral, 

’National Library for Ihr Blind, 

35 Great Smith SLimL London SW1 R 30U 
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